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February 13, 1866 — The Clay County Savings Bank, Liberty, Missouri 


The town square of Liberty, Missouri, was almost 
deserted that cold February day in 1866. Only 
the Cashier and his son were at the Clay County 
Savings Bank ...when in strode four men 
bundled in blue overcoats and mufflers, with 
holsters strapped to their waists. 

Suddenly the amazed bankers were looking 
down one robber’s gun barrel. Whipping out a 
dusty wheat sack — the other three swept gold, 
silver, bills and bonds off the vault shelves... 
then slammed its door shut on the terrified 
Cashier. 

Outside, six more bandits wheeled. their horses 
like cavalry preparing for a charge. Remember- 
ing recent Civil War guerrilla raids, bystanders 
dived for cover ... all but one young boy, a 
student from nearby William Jewell College. 
As the robbers ran out and hoisted the heavy 
sack across a saddlehorn, he watched frozen with 
fear . . . then turned to run, just as the ten riders 
spurred toward rutted Franklin Street. 


out to find the first victim of the first 
bank robbery in the United States. 


* * * 


Today, due to modern protective devices and scien- 
tific methods of crime detection, the bank bandit operates 
against far heavier odds than did his hard-riding, six- 
shooting predecessor. The fact is, however, that he 
still operates, often successfully, and that the only truly 
reliable safeguard against such a loss possibility is proper 
and adequate insurance. 

A good insurance program, properly planned and 
maintained, is proof against financial loss, not only from 
armed robbery, but from other hazards as well — em- 
bezzlement, fire, and liability, to name but a few. Such 
a program is provided by the A&tna Plan of Risk and 
Insurance Analysis for financial institutions. Ask your 
local AEtna Representative for details about this proved, 
accurate system of organized financial protection. 


One bandit pulled up his bay horse, aimed, 
fired. The boy stumbled, crumpled under three 
more shots. His books and papers were carried 
far by the wind . . . before terrified citizens crept 


AErna CasuaLty AND SureETY Company 


The 4tma Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
Etna Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15 Connecticut 
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World’s fairs (see article starting on 
page 33) are a convenient way to mea- 
sure off the milestones of business and 
cultural progress. A common character- 
istic of most great fairs has been the 
idea of a culmination in human develop- 
ment, as depicted in the Currier and Ives 
print on this month’s cover, which is 
reproduced above. The year is 1876— 
the year of the great Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial. Beginning in this issue, BANKING 
will depict some of the changes and 
progress in various phases of American 
business since the beginning of the 
American Bankers Association in 1875 
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When it comes to making an impression, there’s nothing quite like a check. 
And it isn’t just the money value. People are always favorably impressed 
when a check is well lithographed on top-quality safety paper. € Knowing 
this, thousands of bankers have chosen La Monte Safety Paper for their 
checks. These fine papers satisfy the most exacting taste— provide the 
maximum of protection. © If you aren't already using La Monte Safety 
Paper, ask your Lithographer to show you samples. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such 1nDiIvipuALIzED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 
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The 75 Years 


Back in 1876, when the American 
Bankers Association was getting 
under way, the United States cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary by 
holding a centennial exhibition at 
Uncle Sam’s old home town, Phila- 
delphia. The beginnings of the A. 
B.A., as is pointed out elsewhere in 
this issue, were rather closely con- 
nected with the nation’s first full- 
dress fair. 

In the many buildings at the ex- 
hibition were displayed the won- 
ders of the age, some of which are 
suggested by the artist who drew 
the print that is BANKING’s April 
cover. 

But wonders, as others have 
noted, never cease, especially in a 
young, vigorous, inventive country. 
Because there’s always a strong 
temptation to display them, the 
fairs, “world’’ and otherwise, that 
followed the nation’s proud demon- 
stration of its productivity and 
progress at Philadelphia nearly 
three-quarters of a century ago, 
have provided a yardstick of Ameri- 
can progress, notched to measure 


industrial growth through the Ages 
of Steam, Steel and Electricity to 
the Atomic Era. 

It happens that the history of the 
A.B.A. parallels this procession of 
American-sponsored fairs, so we 
selected them as convenient markers 
for a high-spot trip through the 
period. This month’s leading article, 
“All in One Lifetime,” is a reminder 
of national achievement between 
those dates—-achievement which, 
incidentally, has been recorded dur- 
ing the lives of many bankers now 
living. 

We plan to cover other aspects 
of the country’s business and finan- 
cial growth in coming months of 
this anniversary year. 


Service Charges 


A TREND toward a simplified sys- 
tem of cost analysis for service 
charge purposes is indicated in a 
survey just completed by a com- 
mittee of the A.B.A. Commission on 
Country Bank Operations. We pub- 
lish this month (starting on page 
36) a quick-reference resume of the 
replies to a committee questionnaire. 

Some 2,400 institutions with less 
than $7,500,000 total assets sup- 
plied data on their methods and 
rates of charging customers for ser- 
vices rendered. Forty-eight percent 
of these banks are using an analysis 
plan that provides charges based on 
per account earnings and expenses. 

Of the banks using analysis 
methods 77 percent are applying a 


The Bankers’ Pavillion at the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. The origins of 
the American Bankers Association were rather closely connected with this 
fair. (See article beginning on page 33) 
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CULVER SERVICE 


New March Edition of 


Bank 


In one giant volume three big 
financial groups. Be sure you 
get your copy of Polk's Bankers 
Encyclopedia, with 2800 pages 
of useful reference data on 
Banks, Investment Bankers, and 


Life Insurance Companies. 
* 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


130 Fourth Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


10N 


Manned by officials with years of 
experience, our Correspondent 
Bank Division renders a complete 
service, conducted in an intimate 
and personalized manner. 


Cooperation is our guiding policy. 
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COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in 
trade with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities 
in the years ahead for travel, export and import trade, and devel- 
opment of new or expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of 
them are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete bank- 
ing facilities provided by this 37-year-old institution. 

With 23 offices in all commercially important parts of the coun- 
try, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 
Special departments for handling collections and letters of credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $10,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $10,300,000. — Pesos Colombian “Certainly it’s a home improvement 
General Manager: Antonio Derka loan. It’s to send my wife and her 
Head Office: MepELLInN, CoLomsBia, SouTH AMERICA mother on a month’s vacation 


BRANCHES: Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, simplified plan and approximately 
Girardot, Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, P 
Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Velez. the same number make earnings 
New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. credit allowances on the basis of 
minimum balances. 

This transition from flat, meas- 
ured and other service charge sys- 
tems is hailed as “the most impor- 
tant and encouraging result” of the 
survey. 

. 

— SPECIALISTS IN— Here’s an opportunity to check 
your own plan against the systems 
used in a substantial cross section 
of the country’s smaller banks. 


United States Government 


Also in This Issue 
Secu g ities Maues L. COLEAN starts a series of 


interesting articles on the high cost 
of cheap mortgage loans. This is, 
of course, a subject familiar to 
* bankers, but they may find his 
method of presenting the story use- 
d eT ful in their relations with their own 
State and Municipal Bonds ful im thet 
W. P. DEMILLE resumes his ex- 
xd position, started in February, of 
effective business letter-writing. 
EARL S. MACNEILL contributes Part 
Ill of his how-to-save-on-estate- 
planning series. 


C.J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago + Boston + Philadelphia + Washington ~+ Pittsburgh 
Cleveland «+ Cincinnati St.Louis * San Francisco 


“Dear Hearts and Gentle People” 


Ir was news in the city room of 
the Leesburg (Florida) Commercial- 
Ledger when the staff learned that 
Direct Wires to all Offices BELLE S. HAMILTON, author of 
“Around Our Bank,” was in a hos- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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HAT MAKES A CUSTOMER PREFER YOUR LOAN SERVICE? 


Your customers come to you for loans because you have won a reputation for real 
responsibility and helpfulness in your community. These customers have learned 
that your advice is sound...and all your other services entirely satisfactory. 
It is natural then that your bank, offering only the very best in all services, should 
enthusiastically promote American Express Travelers Cheques. For these travelers 
cheques give your customers the greatest assurance of complete satisfaction. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
never let you or your customers down 


Known on sight! In this country and 
abroad your customers will find American 
Express Travelers Cheques the most 
widely accepted cheques in the world. 
They’re easy to spend anywhere because 
American Express not only originated the 
travelers cheque idea but has vigorously 
promoted it for 59 years. 

Quick, willing assistance! Your custom- 
ers never have to worry about loss if their 
American Express Travelers Cheques are 
lost or stolen. They can rely on_160 con- 


veniently located American Express offi- 
ces for fast, willing assistance or a quick 
refund. 

Reliable . . . dependable service! Be- 
cause travelers cheques are our principal 
business, we are geared to offer your cus- 
tomers the finest obtainable service. It’s 
the kind of service you can rely on to do 
its share building the faith and confidence 
of your customers. Sell American Express 
Travelers Cheques—they'll never let you 
or your customers down! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


pital with virus pneumonia ang 
wouldn’t be able to write her weekly 
: ad for The First National Bank. 
~ For eight years Mrs. HAMILTon, 
a member of the bank’s staff, had 
never missed a deadline with her 
“Tell-Tale-Teller” paragraphs of 
. chit-chat appearing over the bank’s 


Bags, 


Barrels, signature. Now she was ill, the next 
issue’s copy unwritten. 
Boxes, But a column, like a show, must 


a Re... go on, so the staff decided to pinch 
Buckets or Bulk < ae hit for the woman whose perform- 
ance record was perfect. Mrs. 
HAMILTON’Ss stint was taken in hand 
by a couple of the reporters. 
They began by explaining the 
circumstances, and then wrote: 
“Mrs. HAMILTON has created a 
tradition in our local newspaper field 
oor el ~Most Marketable by building, week after week, month 
; ———— — Products are after month, year after year, an un- 
ae a: Good Security broken chain of human _ interest 
stories and articles. She has built 
up a huge following among our 
Leesburg and Lake County readers. 
“We feel we cannot let Mrs. 


For St. Lovis Terminal 


HAMILTON down by going to press 

Field Warehouse Loans without the ‘Tell-Tale-Teller’; so we 
are hereby substituting for her this 

You can’t afford to pass up opportunities to be of real week, adding another small link to 


the figurative chain which Belle has 


faithfully made. Our subject is our 
sound financial advice. favorite columnist.” 


service to your customers—especially when they need 


There followed an account of her 


Progressive bankers today are advising their customers eareet, fhe has been a secretary of 


to use St. Louis Terminal Field Warehousing Service the Leesburg chamber of commerce; 
when inventories are high in relation to liquid assets. ee 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club of Leesburg, and active in the 
This method of lending money enables banker. of 
d Create New Loans secured by bonded warehouse receipts tion. For the past 13 years she’s 
been on the bank’s staff, and is 

2) Convert open-line credit customers to a secured loan President G. G. Ware’s secretary. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


3) Increase the amount of the customer’s loan safely 
“It’s only open at high tide!” 
For FREE BOOKLET wire or write 


es COlig, 
our nearest office today. 


INVENTORIES COLLATERALIZED FOR COM- 
MERCIAL LOANS—ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY FIELD WAREHOUSING 


menc\® 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


Quarter of a Century of Warehousing Service 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. CHICAGO 3, ILL. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
826 Clark First Nat'l Bank Bldg. Carew Tower 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS KANSAS CITY 6, MO. MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 

Construction Bidg. Waldheim Bidg. Sterick Bldg. 
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Fit the file room into one drawer? 


Think of the space that would save! With 
Burroughs Microfilming this saving is 
really possible. Imagine, 300 full file 
drawers of papers make just one shallow 
drawer of microfilm—99 % of your file 
space is saved! 


Copy papers with photographic accuracy ? 


Think of the mistakes that would save! 
And, Burroughs Microfilming really 
does. Makes reliable substitutes for the 
originals —true copies that are safe, per- 
manent, easier to refer to and give double 
protection against error or misfiling. 


Fast, thrifty recorder—gives you the economy 
of 8mm. photography on 16mm. film, plus the 
economy of a 37 to 1 reduction ratio! Photo- 
gtaphs fronts and backs of documents simul- 
taneously or fronts only at the flick of a switch. 


Record 400 documents a minute ? 


Think of the time that would save! Again, 
with Burroughs Microfilming you can 
actually do it. Check-size documents can 
be microfilmed—front and back —faster 
than six per second! 


Protect files against fire and theft? 


Think of the loss that would save! Bur- 
roughs Microfilm is compact enough to fit 
in ioiaeal vaults. Too, the perfect, tiny 
images cannot be altered or extracted 
without detection! 


Burroughs Microfilming saves you space, time, mistakes and loss. Profits are 
made out of savings like these. Savings in payroll, equipment and film alone 
more than pay for Burroughs Microfilming. In fact, it amortizes itself in just a 
fraction of its useful life! 
Burroughs Microfilm equipment is built by Bell & Howell—an acknowledged 
leader in the field of fine photographic equipment. It is sold and serviced by 
Burroughs —for 60 years the pioneer in better business machines and fhethods. 
rroughs 
pisTRIBUTOR 


Bell « Howell 


mANUFACTURER 


That means more knowledge is behind Burroughs Microfilming —specialized 
knowledge of both photography and modern business methods. See for your- 
self how it can save money for you. Call your local Burroughs office, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


- 


TWO IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILM 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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PAYING FOR THINGS IS SO 


(a sympathetic ad ) 
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Because businessmen like protection.. But hate paying for it... 
| 
(Z 
50% below the average rate in some cases ! 
8 BANKING 


ANNOYING! eye FRIENDLY 


B® We've helped ‘em eliminate 


accident hazards... 


Which cut their insurance 
costs aS much as.., 


look at these savings and look us up! 


Here are a few of many cases where we've helped 

companies to reduce premiums to below average 

for their field! 

A KANSAS IRON WORKS: From 24.5% above aver- 
age to 14.0% below, in 4 years. 

A MASSACHUSETTS MFR.: From 26.2% above to 
6.9% below in 1 year. 


Total Assets 
$102,454,932 


Total Claims 
$343,395,102 
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REMEMBER: ALL AMERICAN MUTUAL POLICIES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE 


Nearly 75% of all assets in U. S$. Government, first grade industrial, railroad, 
public utility bonds and notes. 


AN ALABAMA CONTRACTOR: From 24.3% above to 
6.8% below in 1 year. 


We saved a large Iron works almost half a million 
dollars through dividends alone in 20 years. And 
another company over $400,000.00 in 27 years. If 
you're interested in savings, that’s our middle name! 


Total Liabilities Total Surplus 
$83,731,064 $18,723,867 
Total Dividends to Policyholders 
$133,929,022 
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A BANK IS KNOWN BY THE CORRESPONDENTS IT 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“Better wait a minute, We have a joint 
account—he’s making a deposit and 
I’m making a withdrawal” 


When Mrs. HAMILTON returned to 
her typewriter, she introduced her 
first column with this paragraph: 

“Dear hearts and gentle people’ 
is the way we feel we should begin 
the little attempt at saying ‘thank 
you.’ . . . Where else than in one’s 
home town would so many folks do 
so much in the way of sympathizing 
with one suddenly laid low... ?” 


A New Version of an Old Story 


Ox May 17, 1920, The Dominion 
Bank opened a branch in Sarnia, 
Ontario, and the musical show “Oh, 
My Dear!”, starring Juliette Day, 
played in the local theater. 

Miss Day was the savings depart- 
ment’s first customer. She opened 
Account No. 1 with a $110 deposit. 

Early this year she was notified 
that her balance as of December 31, 
1949, was $220.30 (Canadian). She 
had made no deposits or withdrawals 
in the nearly 30 years that had 
elapsed since her first visit to the 
teller’s window. 

Compound interest had done it 
again. 


That Rubber Tree Again 


Tus department’s February in- 
stalment chronicled the adventures 
of The North Jersey Trust Com- 
pany, Ridgewood, with its 30-foot 
rubber tree. The plant, you may 
recall, has nearly reached the lobby 
ceiling, and the question is: To trim 
or not to trim. 

The bank’s directors and staff 
can’t decide; neither can the cus- 
tomers. The tree has many friends 
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How 


Auto Banking is here to stay by 
popular acclaim! Its convenience 
attracts new business, and makes 
regular depositors of those unable to 
use lobby service. It saves depositors’ 
time as well as your own. It saves 
lobby and work space. It shortens 
window lines. 


Let the H-H-M Man help you offer 
this needed, profitable banking serv- 
ice. He can show you why the public 
recognizes it as banking service fitted 
to the facilities for driving and 
parking automobiles. 


He can offer you both DRIVE-IN 
and WALK-UP Auto Banking ideas 
for new or present buildings. De- 
pending upon your location and 
building program it’ may be to your 
interest to offer Walk-Up facilities 
. .. or, arrange for a Branch Teller 
(not a bank), of either the Drive-In 
or Walk-Up type, in your suburban 
business centers. Send for a copy of 
Customer Appeal” describing 
the functional advantages of H-H-M 
Stainless Steel DRIVE-IN WIN- 
DOWS. Write today. 


REPRESENTED — 


Michigan National Bank 
Saginaw, Michigan 


with H-H-M Qewe-we or Walk-up windows 


WALK-UP INSTALLATION 


SUBURBAN INSTALLATION ~ 


WORLD WIDE 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE 


HAMILTON, 


Builders of the world’s finest . . 
Transfer Files Safes Money Chests ® 


. Rotary Record Files 


Insulated Record Files © Steel 
Vault Doors Bank Vault Equipment 


Drive-In Windows © Night Depositories © Stainless Stee! Hospital and Building Equipment 
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ls Your Bank 
“Getting its Share” 


Your best prospects 
for increased use of 
your bank’s services 
are your present local 
customers 


“IMPACT” 


the weekly news letter of 
business significance, is a dig- 
nified and economical way to 
cultivate more local business. 
IMPACT promotes the profit- 
able services your bank has to 
offer. Write for current issues 
to compare with any other 
news letter — regardless of 
price. 


BUSINESS NEWS 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


New York 6, N. Y. 


BANQUE 


DE 


BRUXELLES 


53 Broadway 


Founded in 1871 is glad 


fa offer quality Cooperation 


TO AMERICAN BANKS 


INTERESTED IN FOREIGN 


TRADE WITH BELGIUM 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR NORTHERN AMERICA 


J. vaN AUBEL 
(ROOM 1742) 37, WALL STREET, NEW-YORK 5 


| start, he says. 
| railing around the hole. 


| even a small 


| who strenuously oppose any limi- 


tations to its roofward progress. 
As a friendly gesture we asked 
our readers for suggestions. 
JOHN MALKIN, a teller at the 
South Norwalk (Connecticut) Trust 
Company, has one. He thinks the 


| tree is worth saving, advises the 
| North Jersey to spare the axe, and 


proposes that a hole be cut in the 
lobby floor. 

Lower the tree three feet for a 
Put a nice bronze 


The tree 
will rest on a wooden stand, the 


legs of which can be cut if the tree 


keeps growing—as it probably will. 
B. F. SMITH, assistant vice-presi- 


| dent of the Mellon National Bank 
| and Trust Company, 


Pittsburgh, 
contributes this idea: 


Assuming that the tree is rooted 


in a tub, the most economical way 
| to preserve the plant is to lower the 


tub. Assuming that the bank has 
a basement, the necessary hole in 
the floor would be so small that 
child couldn’t fall 
through. This extra depth or height 
will add many years to the tree’s 
life before it reaches the ceiling. 

A layman suggests that the tree 
be cut half way through, up where 
the foliage is heavy, and that the 
incision be kept well-packed in damp 
moss. The theory is that after a 
few weeks there’ll be a new set of 
roots and the trunk can be severed 
completely, providing a new tree for 


repotting. Nature could then take 
her course and—well, here we go 
again! 

So far the bank, like the tree, is 
very much up in the air. 

“We haven’t made up our minds 
what to do,” says WALLACE G. Carr, 
Jr., vice-president and treasurer. 


A Correction 


HE caption to a drawing in Dick 
Ericson’s March cartoon feature, 
“Jack Smith Picks a Bank,” has the 
chief character saying: “They [the 
bank] offer to handle the whole 
thing for you, from drawing up the 
will to acting as executor...” 

No bank, trust company, or trust 
department, of course, is permitted 
to draw a will—and BANKING re- 
grets the oversight that allowed 
this error to slip into the magazine. 

ILE. 


Many a husband’s trousers are a 
shining example that he gets too 
little of the family budget. 


A diplomat is a person who finds 
it very easy to reach a misunder- 
standing. 


Sometimes we fear that these 
plans to give everybody more for 
less work don’t include the con- 
sumer. But of course he isn’t im- 
portant. 


“First, each of you will have to establish his or her 
identity. The will merely refers to ‘that dope’. . . 
‘the numbskull’ ...‘those spongers’...and so forth” 
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First sy Far In Boston 


OsiTs 
DOMESTIC DEP 
IN BOSTON COMMERCIAL BANKS 


December 31. 1949 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


*poES NOT 
INCLUDE DEPOSITS 
IN OVERSEAS 
BRANCHES 


When you consider a corre- 
spondent bank relationship in 
Boston, remember that in size 
and service The First NATIONAL 
BANK OF Boston is the first by 
far — not only in Boston but 


throughout New England. 
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DOMESTIC 
BY BOSTON 


LOANS OUTSTANDING 
COMMERCIAL BANKS 


December 31, 1949 
IN MILLIONS oF DOLLARS 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


Founded 1784 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CANADA 


offers your clients 
OPPORTUNITIES 
UNLIMITED... 


. Opportunities to every United States 
banker who wishes to further the interests 
of his clients in this vast and rapidly ex- 
panding market. 


Since 1817 the Bank of Montreal 
has helped Canada grow . . . has 
grown with it. And as the first Cana- 
dian bank with a United States office, 
it has a long and successful record of 
assisting American bankers and busi- 
nessmen in transacting Canadian 
business. 

We invite you—and your clients— 
to use the facilities of our offices in 
New York, Chicago, or San Fran- 
cisco, or our Foreign Department in 
Montreal. 


* * 


For up-to-date information on establishing a 
plant in Canada, or on Canadian exporting or 
importing, ask the Bof M, 


As a starter, we'll send you 


booklet “Canada Today.” 
Write for booklet C-50 toany 
of our U.S. offices, or to our 
Foreign Department in 
Montreal. 


BANK OF 
MONTREAL 


Canada’s First Bank 
InCanada since 1817... In U.S. since 185 


4 NEW YORK --------- 64 Wall St 
e CHICAGO - - - - - - 27 S. La Salle St 
<4 SAN FRANCISCO - 333 California St 
HEAD OFFICE LONDON 
MONTREAL 47 Threadneedle St., E. C. 2 
e 9 Waterloo Place, S. W. 1 
anche? 
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RESOURCES OVER $2 BILLION 
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N the television program, “The 
Author Meets the Critics,” Jo- 
seph Stagg Lawrence, vice-president 
of the Empire Trust Company, New 
York, and a frequent writer for 
BANKING, was recently presented as 
one of the commentators on the 
book, The Coming Defeat of Com- 
munism, by James Burnham. 

Mr. Burnham first briefly sum- 
marized his thesis as outlined in his 
book—that we are now actually at 
war, and that if we are to avoid an 
atomic war we must do it by carry- 
ing out a plan of political, sub- 
versive, psychological warfare “that 
will exploit the weaknesses and vul- 
nerabilities of the Soviet Empire,” 
and obtain the willing cooperation 
of the millions of Russians, Poles, 
Bulgarians and other peoples who 
now suffer under Soviet domination. 

When called upon for his com- 
ment, Mr. Lawrence said to Mr. 
Burnham: 

“T think your book represents a 
real contribution to American think- 
ing today. I think you deal very 
courageously with an issue which is 
foremost in the minds of Americans 
today. . . . I think you have added 
a great deal to our understanding 
by pointing out the major central 
thesis of your book, namely, that 
we are in fact today at war with a 
great world power which is seeking 
to monopolize political power, as 
you so well expressed it. However, 
I do think that in certain aspects of 
the premise on which you build your 
thesis you have possibly exagger- 
ated. I also think that in certain 
phases of the cure which you pro- 
pose you have over-simplified. I 
think for example, that the premise 
of catastrophe with which you 
started is plausible but I don’t think 
it’s entirely convincing. I think in 
any age you can always find the 
premise of catastrophe, whether 
you’re thinking in terms of prohibi- 
tion as a solution or single taxation 
or socialism or anything else.” 

Later in the discussion, Mr. Law- 
rence said that “nothing I have said 
in my criticism of Mr. Burnham’s 
book should lead you to believe that 
I’m in favor of sitting in this chair 
and not doing anything at all. I 
think the greatest virtue of Mr. 
Burnham’s book is that he planted 
a number of well placed barbs in 


How Can We Defeat Communism? 


the bulging posterior of the State 
Department, and I think that is a 
grand thing for him to have done, 
and I congratulate him on it.” 

Mr. Lawrence stated that, while 
he thoroughly believed we should 
use the weapons advocated by Mr. 
Burnham, he believed it dangerous 
to let anyone imagine that the even- 
tual outcome of actual war could be 
favorable to us with those weapons, 
alone, on our side against the pres- 
ent military power of the Soviet 
Empire. He called attention to the 
shrunken size of our armed forces 
as compared with Stalin’s. 

He said finally: “I doubt very 
much that those weapons [propa- 
ganda, etc.] will succeed on this oc- 
casion in overcoming Stalin, and I 
think we should never forget that 
in a very substantial sense it’s 
necessary for us to keep our powder 
dry in carrying on the struggle 
against Stalin.” 


If you have any doubt of how close 
a friend is, ask him for $10. 


A mink coat not only keeps a 
woman warm but quiet. 


If you put out better claptrap than 
your neighbor, the world will beat a 
path to your door to see what you 
have to say. 


Hay fever is one sickness that is 
not to be sneezed at. 


The bill collector’s work is not so 
much an occupation as a pursuit. 


In a college examination you find 
out you have learned too little too 
late. 


No man commands a good salary. 
He earns it and his wife commands it. 


Nothing is as efficient as a com- 
mittee in killing an idea. 
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1. FACILITIES 2. SERVICE 


California Bank has the complete These excellent facilities are backed by a 
facilities for quickly handling your staff equal to serving you well and quickly. 
Western items, including Hawaii. Send us your credit inquiries, stock-bond 
Fast, 24-hour transit service, over- transactions and collections. Depend on 
night air mail—and a network of California Bank to take good care of the 
correspondents ready to provide unusual—as well as the customary—needs 
prompt personal handling. of your bank and your customers. 


California Bank 4/04 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT Main Office: 625 South Spring Street 


T. E. Ivey, JRr., Vice President GARDNER TuRRILL, Assistant Vice President 
Rupo.Lpu OsTENGAARD, Assistant Vice President F. M. ArMIrAGE, Assistant Cashier 
FRANK L. KING, President 
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LL the good people on the Massa- 
A chusetts South Shore haven’t 

consulted their attorneys and 
made their wills—but the fault isn’t 
the Granite Trust Company’s. 

For the past several months this 
Quincy bank, located only a few 
miles from Boston Common, has 
been telling the public: “Jf you are 
worth $1,000 you need a will.” It 
has also proffered the stimulating, 
comforting suggestion: “You are 
probably worth more than you 
think.” 

This apt use of a little practical 
psychology keynoted the bank’s 
brisk campaign for smaller estates. 
Many men and women, reading and 
hearing the two attention-getting 
slogans, have realized, perhaps for 
the first time, that they could dig 
up at least one grand. Or they have 
assured themselves, “Well, figuring 
my house, the car, and the Savings 
Bonds, I really have something, after 
all.” 

These people were potentially 
estate-conscious; they just needed a 
friendly reminder of their financial 
importance. And many of them 
have acted to conserve their modest 
fortunes by bringing their estate 
problems to their attorneys’ atten- 
tion. 


Grune TRUST based its campaign 
on a hunch that the day of large 
estates was fast waning and that if 
the trust department was to be suc- 
cessful it needed to settle many 
medium-sized estates rather than a 
few large ones. Accordingly, the 
promotion was based on the use of 
mass media: newspaper advertising, 
radio, direct mail, car and bus cards, 
supplemented by personal contacts 
made by customers at tellers’ win- 
dows and officers’ desks. 

“We uncovered many new trust 
prospects—persons in our commun- 
ity who were worth far more than 
we realized,’ Vice-president Philip 
K. Barker tells BANKING. “Many of 
our old trust prospects were re- 
vitalized. 

“We obtained a substantial 
amount of new business. In fact, 
we signed up more new business in 
the last two and a half months of 
1949, both in dollar volume and 
number of wills, than in the previous 
nine and a half months. 
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When a Fellow Needs a Will 


“We had a steady flow of traffic 
to our second floor trust depart- 
ment. 

“The program aroused the en- 
thusiasm of our own trust depart- 
ment personnel. It helped to educate 
our entire staff to our desire to in- 
vite small estates. 

“The average dollar value of the 
estates produced under the Smaller 
Estates Program proved to be no 
smaller than we had obtained under 
active solicitation of new business. 

“We believe that we succeeded in 
correcting some of the misconcep- 
tions concerning trust business. 

“A collateral benefit has been the 
favorable attitude of attorneys. One 
attorney, while in the department 
for the purpose of having a will 
executed, voluntarily stated that the 
increased number of wills he has 
been called upon to draw must be 
a result of the current smaller 
estates advertising program.” 


Berore beginning the campaign 
the bank took a close look at its 
community. Quincy and the nearby 
South Shore towns served by the 
trust company are distinctly middle 
class places. Quincy itself, only 


A sample of the advertising and promo- 
tion copy used in the campaign 


DO 
YOU 
OWN 


...then you're probably worth more 
than you think! 


And if you don’t make a Will, 
the law says that only one 
third of what you leave goes 
to your wife. Two thirds goes 
to your children—who may be 
minors, thus requiring the ap- 
pointment, by the Court, of 
legal guardians. 


time with your attorney can 
give you the peace of mind 
which comes from knowing 
your family will get all the 
comfort and security you can 
give them. 


We shall be glad to cooperate, 
to aid in any practical way we 
can. Come in today. Our tele- 
phone number is GR- 
2-1000. Just ask for 
a Trust Officer. 


Is that the way you would 
leave things, in your 
Will .. ? Making a 
Will is simple. A little 


wouk 
$000 


need 


GRANITE 


TRUST COMPANY 


QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Test Your Knowledge About Your Will! 


Ask For Our New Folder 


eight miles from downtown Bosion, 
has a population of about 85,000; 
there are approximately 125,000 per- 
sons in the trade area. The bank 
has six offices, but most of the ma- 
jor departments, including trust, are 
in its 10-story building in the heart 
of Quincy. 


Some of the wealthier individuals 
in the area, it seemed, were un- 
doubtedly on the prospect lists of 
Boston trust institutions; some of 
the old families have Boston affilia- 
tions. Also, a large percentage of 
Quincy’s working population com- 
mutes to Boston jobs. 

Examining the public’s attitude 
toward estate matters, the bank de- 
cided that these were prevalent be- 
liefs: 

A modest estate doesn’t need a 
will. 

Will-making is a time-consuming 
procedure. 

Joint ownership is a good substi- 
tute for a will. 

Trust institutions aren’t inter- 
ested in serving small estates. 

Bank executorships are expensive. 

Making wills and keeping them 
up to date are costly undertakings, 
too. 

Consultation with a trust officer 
may involve an obligation or pay- 
ment of a fee. 

Banks and trust institutions are 
austere. 

Bankers are only available from 
9 A.M. to 2 P.M.—with two hours 
out for lunch. 


Iw directing its major weapons of 
advertising space and radio time 
against these beliefs, the bank 
sought not only to increase the vol- 
ume of new business (particularly 
in wills) and to make its community 
more will and estate conscious, but 
to help people realize that when all 
their property is added together 
they’re worth more than they think. 
If you can show an individual that 
although he doesn’t have a fat 
bundle of ready cash, his real nest- 
egg may be substantial, you’ve in- 
creased his feeling of personal im- 
portance. 

The campaign was geared closely 
to the slogan, “If You’re Worth 
$1,000, You Need a Will.” A folder, 
answering five of the popular mis- 
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conceptions about. wills and bank 
executorship, was widely distrib- 
uted. “If our experience has dem- 
onstrated any one thing to us,” it 
said, “it is that people who have 
accumulated property worth $1,000 
or more need wills. In almost every 
case, the family of the man who 
leaves a will is more comfortable 
and secure.” 


A SERIES of statement inserts was 
distributed over a period of several 
months. One piece of copy sug- 
gested that if the recipient owned a 
house, a car, securities and a check- 
ing account, he was probably worth 
more than he realized. It went on 
to point out what would happen to 
his property if he died intestate. 

A newspaper campaign was con- 
ducted simultaneously in the bank’s 
trade area. One ad asked six ques- 
tions to test the reader’s knowledge 
of wills; the answers were available 
in a folder to be had for the asking. 
Another was on the question of joint 
ownership and jointly planned wills. 
Intestacy was another theme. 

A letter to a prospect list, calling 
attention to an enclosed folder on 
will-making, suggested that “the 
more an individual has succeeded in 
accumulating, the more pressing is 
the need for a modern and intelli- 
gent estate plan.” 

The radio advertising was a series 
of short scripts on wills and small 
estates, with tie-ins, of course, to 
the Granite Trust. 


Tue bank believes that several 
long range benefits will accrue: 

Public goodwill. 

Increased goodwill of the at- 
torneys. 

Additional names on the prospect 
list. 

The general impression that the 
Granite Trust is interested in small 
estates. 

The knowledge that making a will 
and naming a bank executor is 
neither expensive nor time-consum- 
ing. 

The realization that “joint ac- 
counts” are not necessarily the 
complete solution to one’s estate 
problem. 

The bank reports that this is the 
most effective estate development 
program it has ever undertaken, and 
it is confident that 1950 will be the 
biggest year in the volume of es- 
tates for which it is named execu- 
tor. Granite has no full-time trust 
solicitor. 
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DIRECT to any point 
in CALIFORNIA 


With Bank of America as your California 
correspondent, you can send items direct 
to local Bank of America Branches in more 


than 300 communities. 


One account with either the Los Angeles 
or San Francisco office of Bank of 
America makes this timesaving Califor- 


nia-wide direct routing service available. 


Bank of America 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


+z Sell Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques to your customers. They're 
known and honored the world over. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs 


HOSPITAL FAVORITE. Equipment made of U°S’S Stainless Steel stands in a 
‘class by itself when it comes to safeguarding the health of patients, mak- 
ing work easier for hospital staffs. Its smooth surfaces harbor neither 
germs nor bacteria. And it’s easy to keep spotlessly clean and sanitary. 


SLAM, SLAM, SLAM, all day long—but despite such rough 
treatment, this refrigerator stands solid as a rock and 
holds its gleaming porcelain surface because the steel 
it’s made of is sturdy, time-tested U-S’S Vitrenamel. 


AIRPLANE CROSSES BRIDGE. This is the 127-foot wide 
airport taxiway overpass, carrying a taxiing air- 
plane across the vehicular approach road at the 
New York International Airport. In fabricating 
and erecting steel for such modern structures as 
this, United States Steel is continuing its number- 
one job of helping to build a better America. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY * AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY * TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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A CLEAN, SAFE PAN is any pan made of 
stainless steel because this ever-bright 
material is so easy to keep free from con- 
tamination. When you buy a utensil 
bearing the U-S’S Stainless Steel label, 
you know that the steel was made by 
United States Steel—that it is perfect for 
its purpose, that it is easy to clean, and 
corrosion-resistant all the way through. 


TIRES DEFY DESTRUCTION! Newest thing in tires is the use of high tensile steel 
wire to replace cotton or rayon cord, producing what engineers believe to be 
the most rugged pneumatic tire ever built. It runs cooler under heavy loads at 
high speeds, gives more mileage. Development of hair-like strands of U-S’S Tire 
Cord Wire, strong enough to take the constant punishment of tire flexing, was 
accomplished after extensive research by scientists of United States Steel. 


¢, STEEL = 


> wo... ald this label is your guide to quality steel 
ep your g quaiity 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


DIVISION « CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION ¢ COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Federal Advisory Council 
Elects 


E. Brown, chairman of 
The First National Bank of 
Chicago, was reelected president of 
the Federal Advisory Council of the 
Federal Reserve System for 1950. 

ROBERT V. FLEMING, chairman 
and president of The Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., was 
reelected vice-president. Directors 
elected were: N. BAXTER JACKSON, 
chairman, Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, New York; FREDERIC A. 
PoTTs, president, The Philadelphia 
National Bank; SIDNEY B. CONGDON, 
president, The National City Bank 
of Cleveland. 

These five men are the Council’s 
executive committee. 

HERBERT V. PROCHNOW, vice- 
president, The First National Bank 
of Chicago, was renamed secretary. 


Changes in Dallas 


H. WooTeN, formerly vice- 
president of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas, has been elected 
president of the First National Bank 
of that city, succeeding EDGAR FLIP- 
PEN, now chairman of the board. 

NATHAN ADAMS, the former chair- 
man, who has been connected with 
the First and its predecessor for 
more than 60 years, was made 
honorary chairman. He celebrated 
his 80th birthday last November. 

Mr. FLIPPEN joined the First as 
president in December 1944. He 
was previously president of the 
Gulf Insurance Company. Mr. 
WOOTEN came to Dallas in 1944 from 
Little Rock, Arkansas, where he 
was president of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank. He is chairman of that 
institution. 


Bankers on Hoover 
Report Committee in Va. 


bankers have been 
named to the finance committee 
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of the Virginia Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report. 

H. HITER HARRIS, president of the 
First and Merchants National Bank 
of Richmond, is chairman. Other 
members are: JOHN S. ALFRIEND, 
president, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Norfolk; T. H. BLANTON, 
president, Union Bank and Trust 
Company, Bowling Green; HAROLD 
G. Brown, president, Shenandoah 
Valley National Bank, Winchester; 
A. B. CARRINGTON, chairman, Ameri- 
can National Bank, Danville; C. S. 
CARTER, director, Dominion National 
Bank, Bristol; C. FRANCIS COCKE, 
president, First National Exchange 
Bank, Roanoke; J. R. GILLIAM, JR., 
president, Lynchburg Trust and 
Savings Bank; C. O’CONNOR GOOL- 
RICK, chairman, Farmers and Mer- 
chants State Bank, Fredericksburg; 
W. S. HILDRETH, president, Peoples 
National Bank, Charlottesville; S. 
F. LANDRETH, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Galax; GILES H. 
MILLER, president, Culpeper Na- 
tional Bank; W. TAYLOE MURPHY, 
president, Northern Neck State 
Bank, Warsaw, and G. E. WARFIELD, 
executive vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Alexandria. JOHN H. 
TYLER, JR., assistant cashier of the 
First and Merchants National Bank 
of Richmond, is treasurer. 


Chairman Flippen, left, and President 
Wooten 
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John P. Anderson 


Richard H. West 


JOHN P. ANDERSON, for the past 
two years a special New York repre- 
sentative for out of town banks, has 
joined the staff of the First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Pater- 
son, New Jersey, as vice-president. 
He is in charge of business develop- 
ment and advertising. Mr. ANDER- 
SON was previously in the treasur- 
er’s office of Otis Elevator Company. 
During the war he served with the 
British Purchasing Commission as 
financial representative and in the 
Navy Department as liaison be- 
tween the Secretary’s office and the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
His banking experience includes ser- 
vice with the old Bank of America 
in New York, the National City 
Bank of New York, and the Ex- 
change National Bank of Tulsa. 


RICHARD H. WEST, president of 
the Irving Trust Company, New 
York, has joined the board of West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company. 


State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond, Virginia, will 
provide the emergency operating 
room for the new Richmond Me- 
morial Hospital with a gift of $25,- 
000 to the $5-million building fund. 
The hospital will be dedicated to the 
memory of Richmonders who gave 
their lives in World War II. 


JOHN J. DRISCOLL, nationally 
known bank analyst and consul- 
tant, died March 1 in Philadelphia. 
He was 52. Mr. DRISCOLL was an 
instructor in bank operations at The 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Are You Using the Full Range 
OF THESE CHASE SERVICES? 


Appreciating as we do, the mutual value of the correspondent relationship, 
we have endeavored over the years to increase the scope and effectiveness of 
our correspondent service. Today, we provide a great variety of services which 
often have proved helpful to our banking friends. 

To be sure you are acquainted with the full range of Chase correspondent 
services, we have prepared this descriptive folder which we will gladly send 


to you on request. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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To do business in Canada — 


American companies interested in Canada’s rich markets, 


raw materials or industries must have authoritative in- 


formation. Prices, availabilities, references and credit 


information are business tools this Bank can supply. 


Through our 550 branches, strategically located 


throughout Canada and staffed by men who know the 


Dominion thoroughly from a business viewpoint, we are 


helping American businessmen daily with timely, reli- 


able, factual information. As your banking connection 


in Canada, we should be glad to do the same for you. 


These facilities are at the disposal of American Banks 
in behalf of their customers. 


Enquiries welcomed. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


550 Branches across Canada and in 


NEW YORK SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES 


We are reminded by Joe E. Wells, 
editor of the COLOMA COURIER of 
Coloma, Michigan, that each year when 
the circus comes to town, with the same 
old ballyhoo, it meets the same enthu- 
siastic reception it got when we were 
kids because each year there are “two 
million people who never saw an 
elephant”. 


Each year two million citizens grow up 
and for the first time experience the 
thrill of tasting Phil's Famous Ham- 
burgers or Scott's Sundaes ...of using 
a safety razor or trying out various 
shades and flavors of lipstick. So many 
wonderful things are “discovered” each 
year by so many people and at all differ- 
ent age levels. 


Just think! If we who have things to 
sell stopped telling people about them 
for even a short three-year period, there 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
LONDON, ENG. AND THE WEST INDIES 


TWO MILLION NEVER SAW AN ELEPHANT 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK. CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


would be six million people who 
would never hear about them and prob- 
ably many millions more who would 
forget. 


It is perhaps trite to say that the job 
of selling is never done, but some of us 
need the reminder. How many million 
people never knew they could borrow 
small sums of money from legitimate 
banking institutions? How many realize 
how inexpensive it is to use the check- 
ing facilities of banks? As a matter of 
fact, how many don’t know the advan- 
tages of using Personalized Checks, 
even though we have been consistently 
emphasizing their advantages for the 
past eleven years? 


None of us have even begun to tell the 
story, and even when we do tell it to 
everyone there will still remain those 
two million new people who each year 
hear it for the first time. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


Graduate School of Banking when 
the School started in 1935. He had 
also worked on cost analysis com- 
mittees of the American Bankers 
Association, the New York State 
Bankers Association, and the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association, among 
others, and served many banks as 
consultant. He was a member of the 
firm of Driscoll, Millet & Company, 
Philadelphia. 


EARL B. SCHWULST, president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York, is. the new president of the 
Greater New York Fund which helps 
maintain health and social welfare 
services in the metropolis. Mr. 
SCHWULST, a Fund director since 
1943, succeeds CARL WHITMORE who 
resigned because of ill health. 


Miss Dorcas E. CAMPBELL, as- 
sistant vice-president of the East 
River Savings Bank, New York City, 
is the first woman banker selected 
by British-American Associates to 
give the annual lecture tour in En- 
gland provided by the Winifred C. 
Cullis Fellowship. Miss CAMPBELL, 
director of public relations at the 
East River, will be in England from 
about May 15 to June 30. She gave a 
course, “‘Women and Their Money,” 
at the New School for Social Re- 
search, New York, last fall, and is 
the author of three books, including 
a history of her bank. 


E. C. Harris has been appointed 
first vice-president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation 
of CHARLES R. DUNN. Mr. HARRIS 
has been a vice-president of the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


Two veteran bankers, with a total of 115 

years of service, have retired from the 

staff of the LaSalle National Bank, Chi- 

cago. L. to r., Carl Johnson, 55 years; 

Reuben B. Fuessle, 60 years, and Presi- 
dent John W. Wright 
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Mr. C. R. Eichenberger, Vice-Pres- 
ident in charge of Division C, discusses 
automotive financing with one of the 
many motor car manufacturers, dealers 
and suppliers who use The First in 
Chicago. This bank has been impor- 
tantly identified with the automotive 
industry since its very inception. 


DIVISION C 


C. R. ErcHENBERGER Vice-President 
Rosert J. Vice-President 
C. A. AsPINWALL, Jr. Asst. Vice-Pres. 
James A. BourKeE = Assistant Cashier 
Watrer A. Grau Assistant Cashier 
Grorce J. WELLNER Assistant Cashier 
Mitton C. Haase = Assistant Cashier 


BUILDING WITH CHICAGO 
SINCE 1863 


April 1950 


=> 


You get better results when 
you talk the same language 


Under the unique Divisional Organization of The First National Bank of Chicago, 
the officers of each division are intimately acquainted with the activities and 
problems of the industries on which they concentrate their efforts. 

Division C, for instance, specializes in the financing of the automobile, iron 
and steel, machinery, agricultural implement, and electrical products industries. 
Each of nine other divisions operates in its own specialized field. 

So, no matter what business you are in—no matter whether it is large or 
small—you and the particular group of officers of The First National Bank with 
whom you discuss your financial requirements thoroughly understand each other. 
And .. . you get better results when you talk the same language. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forean, Vice-Chairman Homer J. Livineston. President 


V. AMBERG, Vice-President Huco A. ANpErRson, ice-President 


Water M. Heymann, Vice-President HERBERT P. Snyper, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


DEARBORN, MONROE AND CLARK STREETS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 
bank and its Detroit branch for the 
past seven years. H. J. CHALFONT 
has been named vice-president and 
manager of that branch. 


KENNETH F. BARTON is a new 
trust officer of The Merchants Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of 
Syracuse, New York. 


Boston Second National 


{[LLIAM D. IRELAND, president of 

the Worcester County Trust 
Company, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
since 1942, will succeed THomaAs P. 
BEAL as president of the Second 
National Bank of Boston on July 1. 
Mr. BEAL becomes chairman of the 
board. REDINGTON M. DECorRMIS, a 
vice-president, becomes vice-chair- 
man of the board while ROBERT 
BALDWIN and ALFRED S. Woop- 
WORTH will be senior vice-presi- 
dents. These three positions are also 
new. Mr. IRELAND was formerly 
with the National Rockland Bank of 
Boston and the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of Portland, Maine. Mr. BEAL 
joined’ the Second’s staff in 1908 as 
assistant cashier and succeeded his 
father as president in 1923. 


O. P. DECKER, vice-president of 
the American National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago, has been 
appointed by Lieutenant - General 
RAYMOND S. MCLAIN,. comptroller of 
the Army, to a national civilian 
panel established by the Depart- 
ment of the Army to give advice and 
counsel in management methods. 


R. W. SHANNON has been appoint- 
ed general inspector at the head 
office of The Royal Bank of Canada 
in Montreal. He was formerly as- 
sistant manager of the Toronto 
branch. 


Pageantry marked the opening of a new branch of The First National 
Exchange Bank of Roanoke, Va. The festivities began with the arrival of 
an old carriage bringing personages prominent in the community’s colonial 
history for an inspection of the new quarters. The picture shows the master 
of ceremonies presenting “General Andrew Lewis” to Board Chairman J. B. 
F’shburn as President C. Francis Cocke and Assistant Vice-president Stuart 
P. Miller watch. The colonials were impersonated by members of a high 
school dramatic club. Over 3,000 people visited the branch on opening day 


The Bank of Georgia, Atlanta, has 
promoted Lowry S. HOLDEN to vice- 
president, ALBERT T. BRIGHT to as- 
sistant vice-president, and R. WINS- 
TON CAGLE to assistant cashier. 


The Bowery Savings Bank of New 
York has appointed JOHN M. OHLEN- 
BUSCH, assistant vice - president; 
WILLIAM C. SHEERIN, assistant treas- 
urer; and HERBERT SCHEFMEYER, 
deputy auditor. 


JESSE P. DONNALLY, DANIEL O. 
WORTHINGTON, and W. WRIGHT HAR- 
RISON were recently made vice-presi- 
dents of The Peoples National Bank 
of Charlottesville, Virginia. 


CLIFFORD H. Cox is now vice- 
president in charge of the trust de- 
partment at the Marine Trust Com- 
pany, Buffalo. 


Republic Na- 
tional Bank of 
Dallas cele- 
brated its 30th 
birthday with 
an open house 
on Feb. 14. On 
the 13th Re- 
public enter- 
tained bankers 
at a social 
hour. The pho- 
to shows Tito 
Guizar enter- 
taining at the 

pre-birthday 

party 


Union Bank of Commerce, Cleve- 
land, has elected GEORGE R. HERZOG 
vice-president and assistant to the 
president. He was formerly vice- 
president and cashier. The new 
cashier is LEo F. BATTS. 


AUBREY E. AUSTIN, JR., vice-presi- 
dent of the Santa Monica (Cali- 
fornia) Commercial and Savings, 
has been elected president. He is 
the son of the bank’s founder. 


Vice-president RALPH W. STop- 
DARD of the Buffalo (New York) 
Industrial Bank has been made ex- 
ecutive vice-president, a new of- 
fice. FREDERICK R. KNORR and 
HARDIN H. LITTELL were elected as- 
sistant secretaries. 


JOHN M. SHRADER, president of the 
First National Bank, Marshall, Min- 
nesota, has been advanced to the 
board chairmanship. KENNETH E. 
SHEFFIELD, formerly vice-president, 
is the new president. 


JoHN P. HusToNn, Jr., has joined 
the officers’ roster of Wood & Hus- 
ton Bank, Marshall, Missouri, as as- 
sistant cashier. He is a great-grand- 
son of JosEPH HusTON, a founder of 
the bank, and is the fourth genera- 
tion of the family to be an officer. 


Promotions at the United States 
National Bank of Portland, Oregon, 
include: Vice-president, GEORGE A. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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This machine 


locks out 
errors! 


When a bank’s departments are too busy—or 


literally locks out errors—is found in no 


too slack—accounting costs rise. This NEW other machine. It keeps the work continually 


National Central Control and Proof Machine in balance for final balancing of all departments. 


keeps an even flow of work going to all depart- This new National Central Control and 


ngs, ments from opening to closing time. Proof Machine has numerous time-and-money- 

; Its automatic error-detection feature—which saving features...easy-control key action... 
_ flat-pack, fan-folded master tape...ten indi- 
rk) vidual tapes...complete covered and locked 
ex- 
of- sorting compartments...and many others. 

i Already, users are finding these machines 
surprisingly profitable in controlling and speed- 

the ing the work of their proof departments. Even 

‘* a bank handling fewer than 1000 items a day 

1 E. can use this new machine with profit. 

lent, 

National has a complete line of machines for every 
ined bank accounting job. These are described in a hand- 
Hus- somely illustrated 64-page FREE booklet. Your local 
3 as- National representative will gladly give you a copy. 
and- 
ar of 
1era- 
ficer. 
tates 

E A. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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When you think 
of Pittsburgh’s 


“Gateway Center” 


Shirk of 
PEOPLES 


“Gateway Center”’—a group of 
magnificent commercial buildings 
adjoining Pittsburgh’s projected 
Point Park—is assured by 1952. 
This project has been accom- 
plished through Pittsburgh’s 
Urban Redevelopment Author- 
ity, which looks ahead to 
assisting with other major im- 
provements. 

The co-operation of numerous 
agencies is available to those who 
wish to take advantage of the 
new opportunities offered by 
Pittsburgh. For information, 
address the Pittsburgh Industrial 
Development Council, Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. And for banking and Cor- 
respondent services, you can rely 
on Peoples First National. With 
16 offices in the Pittsburgh area, 
it is ideally equipped to serve you. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Member F.D.1.C. 


G. A. Kerr H. F. Sinclair 
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D. KERR; assistant cashiers, W. B. 
ALLYN, EDWARD B. COSGRIFF, and 
LESTER G. TAMIESIE. 


Promotions at the First National 
Bank of Memphis include: Vice-pres- 
ident, HuGH F. SINCLAIR; assistant 
vice-president, D. H. TUTTLE; assis- 
tant cashier, HOWARD BRENNER; 
auditor, Etmo Cox; assistant cash- 
iers, C. G. REHKOPF and JOHN WHIT- 
SITT. 


Chicago National Bank has made 
these promotions: Vice-president, 
C. FRANCIS CRIST; cashier, CHARLES 
F. CoLLATz; assistant vice-presi- 
dents, ERNEST T. HopPpE, EDMUND Z. 
RICHARDS; assistant cashiers, RAY- 
MOND W. Foote, K. STANLEY 
THOMPSON. 


EUGENE J. MCNEELY, president of 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, is a new director of The United 
States National Bank of Omaha. 


OuiveR G. Lucas, formerly presi- 
dent of The National Bank of Com- 
merce in New Orleans, is now chair- 
man of the board. DALE GRAHAM, 
formerly senior vice-president, has 
succeeded to the presidency. 


RAYMOND M. SmMITH, formerly 
president of the Plainfield (New Jer- 
sey) Savings Bank, has been made 
chairman of the board, a new Office. 
His successor in the presidency is 
Austin W. HUTCHINSON, who had 
.been executive vice-president and 
treasurer. 


Vice-president FRANCIS H. BEAM 
of The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land has been elected a director. 


F. H. Beam A. W. Hutchinson 


Strengthen Your 
Doubtful Risks 


With Lawrence 


Recey tS 


Waees by its prevailing risk 
criterion, a bank’s portfolio 
contains many loans on open 
account which may well be 
placed on a secured basis. 


Lawrence warehouse receipts, 
issued on the borrower’s inven- 
tory, will protect the lender with 
fundamentally sound collateral. 


New“Small Business” Depart- 
ment now extends Lawrence 
service to inventories valued as 
low as $5,000. 


Lawrence warehouse receipts 
are supported by the strongest 
financial statement in the field 
warehouse industry. Lawrence 
has always discharged, in full, 
its liability to all holders of 
Lawrence Warehouse receipts. 


Lending institutions have 
profited with Lawrence field 
warehousing in dealing with 
more than 20,000 business 
firms, over a period of 35 years. 


Booklet Gives Field Warehouse Facts 


Tells how Lawrence 
field warehousing 
makes secured credit 
possible for accounts 
in your portfolio. 
Write for free copy, 
“Borrowing on 
Inventory.” 


|AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 


OMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
DIVISION OFFICES: 


SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF, NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
37 Drumm St. 72 Wall St. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
100 N. La Salle St. 
Los Angeles Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Cleveland « Cincinnati Kansas City 
St.Louis Atlanta Des Moines Charlotte 
New Orleans Houston Dallas Denver Phoenix 
Portland © Seattle * Spokane © Stockton © Fresno 
Washington, D.C. «© Manila, P. |. 
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In Australia 
and New Zealand 


With total assets of over 
£275,000,000 and with over 


800 branches and agencies 
throughout Australia, New Zea- 
land, Fiji, Papua and New 
Guinea, this Bank is better 
equipped to facilitate trade with 
these countries than any other 
institution there. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Britich & Foreign Department 
Sydney, Australie. 


FIRST FOR YOU 


because it reaches all 


For 43 years The New York Times 
has been the world’s largest finan- 
cial advertising medium. Why? 
Because it reaches the who/e 
financial community... tells your 
advertising story where it counts 
the most. 


She New Hork Times 


“All the News That's Fit to Print’’ 


April 1950 


New vice-presidents at Manufac- | 


turers National Bank of Detroit are 
THOMAS A. KENNY, ROLAND A. MEW- 
HORT, and JOHN R. WILT. ARTHUR J. 
HOWELL, GEORGE N. Monro, III, and 
DALE I. SELLERS were promoted to 
second vice - presidents. New assis- 
tant cashiers include RALPH B. 
BACHMAN, JOHN R. LEWIS, and MAx 
A. SCHWEIZERHOF. 


G. H. CASSELBERRY has retired 
from the presidency of the Third 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Toledo. His successor is W. W. 


GILLAUGH, who had been executive | 
vice-president. W. C. SHERMAN, a | 


vice-president, was elected to the 
board. 


MILTON K. REVILL has been pro- 
moted to executive vice-president of 


the Union Planters National Bank | 


and Trust Company of Memphis. 


Recently appointed to vice-presi- | 
dencies are WILLIAM H. GATCHELL, | 


A. LEON HUDDLESTON, JULIAN A. 
LOHMEYER, and POWELL B. TROTTER, 
Jr. Other advancements include: 
comptroller, WAVERLY S. JACKSON; 


assistant cashier, JOHN M. DAy and 


JoE N. CLARK; auditor, WADE E. 
SAWYER. 


RUSSELL E. SHEPPARD and NORTON 
D. NEWBURY are recently appointed 
vice-presidents at the National Bank 
of Tulsa. PAUL J. TEICHMANN, as- 


sistant vice-president, and HAL T. | 


MACON, assistant cashier, also re- 
ceived promotions to those offices. 


JOHN BLANTON MITCHELL, for- 
merly a vice-president of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce National Bank, 
St. Louis, is now a vice-president of 


the Manufacturers Bank and Trust | 


Company in that city Mr. MITCHELL 
is a member of the Class of 1950 at 


The Graduate School of Banking. | 


For the past year he has been vice- 


president in charge of loans at the | 


Mercantile-Commerce. 


J. BuRL Morse has been elected a 
vice-president of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas. 


J. B. Morse J. B. Mitchell 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


Price: 
Net asset value 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


Are you 


represented 


Philadelphia? 


Philadelphia, with the Nation’s 
second largest seaport, is a valuable 
market-place for buyers and sellers 
interested in export, import and coast- 
wise trade. 

For business interested in man- 
ufactured products, this area is also 
one of the Nation’s most concentrated 
centers of diversified manufacturing. 

Central - Penn has_a thorough 
knowledge of Philadelphia’s com- 
merce and industry. Representation 
here, through our complete corres- 
pondent banking service, can prove 
profitable to both you and your clients. 

Your inquiry is invited. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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For SPEED ...For SAFETY 
in cancelling checks 


Cummins 300 makes cancelling easy . . . split 
second action . . . minimum effort. 


Cummins 250 Endorser 
Saves Time . . . Money! 


It is easier for the operator to drop checks 
into the Cummins endorser than it would be 
to turn them over ... one complete handling 
of checks is eliminated. 


CumMInNs 300 CANCELLER is 
preferred by thousands of banks 
because it permits each book- 
keeper to cancel her own checks 
as soon as she has finished post- 
ing them. (It can be done in just 
2 or 3 minutes.) This is so much 
safer and efficient than allowing 
checks to remain uncancelled for 
several hours or overnight. De- 
signed for desk use . . . but with 
the capacity of machines 10 
times its size and weight . . . and 
twice its cost! No skipped 
checks! Speedier ... Safer! 


Banks and business houses of all 
sizes daily demonstrate that the 
Cummins 250 Endorser carries the 
load more conveniently —more 
economically — whether they are 
discarding a rubber stamp or re- 
placing a battery of less efficient 
endorsers. 


Here are some of the reasons— 
FAST — Automatically prints dated 
endorsements on checks of mixed 
sizes up to 160 per minute, or as 
fast as it is possible to feed them. 
POSITIVE STACKING—AIll checks 
stacked in exact sequence—no de- 
pendence on momentum or grav- 
ity—each check under control until 
it is stacked in the hopper. 

EASY TO OPERATE — Requires no 
special experience —anyone can 
operate it. 

PORTABLE—Easily moved from one 
listing machine to another, or 
placed on desk. 


In Business and Banks Since 1887 


CUMMINS 


FIGHTS 


FRAUD 


Originators of outs G® Uses for Permanent Marking 


CUMMINS 
Pree “Trial car tHe 


DEPT. BK-4 - CHICAGO 40 


R. R. Williams C. M. Short 

ROBERT R. WILLIAMS, JR., is a new 
vice-president of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. 


C. M. SHORT has retired from the 
staff of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce after more than 40 years in 


‘Canadian banking. Half of this 


period was spent as a head office 
official of the Commerce in Toronto 
where he was supervisor of research. 
He prepared the bank’s monthly 
commercial letter, based on the 
bank’s own sources of information. 
Mr. SHORT’S early bank experience 
included service in eastern Canada 
and British Columbia. He is the 
author of numerous articles on 
Canadian and world economic con- 
ditions and of various booklets, in- 
cluding ‘Canada, a Modern Leader 
in World Economy,” which is used 
as a textbook in many higher edu- 
cational institutions. 


The Provident Savings Bank & 
Trust Company of Cincinnati has 
elected FRANK J. VAN LAHR presi- 
dent. Mr. VAN LAHR, former vice- 
president, succeeds HENRY C. OTTER- 
BEIN, who remains a director. EARL 
M. GALBRAITH was made secretary 
and treasurer. 


A large mural, “Industrial Bridge- 
port,” has been unveiled in the new 
East Side branch of The Bridgeport 
(Connecticut) City Trust Company 
as a memorial to the late HORACE B. 
MERWIN, president of the bank from 
1929 to 1948. The painting, by 
Louis diValentin, includes 20 heroic 
figures representing the many kinds 
of work essential to the city’s daily 
life. Views of local factories are in 
the background. The mural covers 
one wall of the branch. 


H. Morris KELLEY, formerly pres- 
ident of Essex Trust Company, 
Lynn, Massachusetts, has been made 
chairman of the board. The new 
president is THOMAS D. CHATFIELD, 
who was vice-president and trea- 
surer. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


Cummins Business Machines Corp., Chicago 40. Dept. BK-4 
0 Send rree booklet “How to Guard Against Fraud” 

CO Literature on Cummins’ Perforators 

0 Literature on Check Endorsers and Check Signers 


CUMMINS MAN TODAY 


4 
Call the Cummins man today 
for free trial of either of 1 
these machines. In all prin- I 
cipal cities. Or, write us for ! 
literature and more informa- 
tion on Cummins Perforators I 
and Endorsers. Of course, i 
there’s no obligation. 1 
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Type Your Multi-Copy Forms ; 
0” @ Non Stop 


.--Get 500 to 1500 sets 


from one loading of 


carbon paper...with the NEW UNDERWOOD SWI 2 
FANFOLD WRITING MACHINE 


Apply production-line speed and 
economy to all of your multi-copy 
forms . . . right in your own office 

. with the new Underwood All 
Electric Fanfold Writing Machine. 

You’ll find this modern machine 
saves you time and money all along 
the line. 

First, it eliminates non-productive 
operations. One loading of Continu- 
ous Multi-Copy Forms and Con- 
tinuous Carbon Paper in rolls or 
long sheets lasts for many days. The 
forms and carbon paper, in perfect 
alignment, are always in the machine 
ready for instant use, thus making 
possible uninterrupted typing with- 
out the usual non-productive opera- 
tions required when using loose forms. 


April 1950 


Next, substantial savings in the 
consumption and cost of carbon 
paper are effected. The carbon paper, 
either in long sheets or in rolls, is 
used again and again for many sets 
of forms until it has served its full 
utility. Thus, carbon paper costs are 
frequently cut in half. 

Finally, the new Underwood All 
Electric Fanfold Writing Machine 
has been especially designed for 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines . . . Typewriters . . . 
Adding Machines . . . Carbon Paper... 
Ribbons 
One Park Avenue 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


New York 16, N. Y. 


multi-copy work. It incorporates 
every feature essential to maximum 
operating simplicity and speed, in- 
cluding Underwood’s renowned ALL 
ELECTRIC KEYBOARD. 

Just ask your nearest Underwood 
representative to prove how this ma- 
chine will pay for itself in a matter 
of months. Or, fill in and mail the 
coupon for complete descriptive 
folder today! 


Underwood Corporation 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y 


Please send me new Underwood A// Electric 
Fanfold Writing Machine Folder. 


YOUR NAME 
STREET 
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Introducing .. SITTING COMFORT 
You Have Never Known Before 


Unlike some executive chairs you have seen 


that look inviting but fall down on comfort, 


here is SIKES X133RLUA which has the fine 
appearance you want plus all-day working 
comfort. One reason is the 
exclusive Sikes reverse spring 
action which permits you to 
lean back with genuine relax- 
ing ease . . . instead of push- 
ing back against increasing 
tension ... yet gives adequate, 
sure support for every sitting 


position. 


Write us for the name of near- 
est Sikes dealer and have him 
send over this chair for free 


demonstration! No. XI33RLUA 


THE SIKES COMPANY, Inc. 


24 Churchill Street Buffalo 7, New York 


In The Detroit Area... 


Manufacturers National Bank, with offices 
in Detroit, Highland Park and Dearborn, 
is ideally situated to work with corre- 
spondent banks and corporations transact- 


ing business in this great industrial area. 


With Canada just across the river, this 
bank is also in a position to handle 


Canadian items promptly and effectively. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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GEORGE L. FARNSWORTH has been 
made a vice-president of Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, New York. 


Sam H. HUSBANDS, president of 
Transamerica Corporation, is a new 
director of the First National Bank 
of Portland, Oregon. Staff promo- 
tions include: Vice-president, Ar- 
THUR W. LYNN; trust officer, Joun 
N. ADAMS. 


HOWARD J. JOHNSON was elected 
an assistant vice-president of the 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago. He is an 
alumnus of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 


Fulton National Bank of Atlanta 
has promoted J. WALLACE CARPEN- 
TER and ALEX LINDHOLM to assistant 
vice - presidencies. New assistant 
cashiers are: CHARLES R. MCLAUGH- 
LIN, WILLIAM W. TUCKER, CHARLES 
MuRPHY, and DouGLAS H. SYMMERS. 


J. VAN DYKE NORMAN, JR., vice- 
president of First National Bank 
and The Kentucky Trust Company, 
Louisville, was elected a director of 
the two banks. For the past three 
years Mr. NORMAN has served on 
the Committee on Trust Invest- 
ments, American Bankers Associa- 
tion. ARTHUR W. BROWN was elected 
a First National vice-president and 
JOHN W. Barr III an assistant vice- 
president. 


WALTER E. HYNECK is a new as- 
sistant secretary of The Meriden 
(Connecticut) Savings Bank. 


ERNEST T. Love, formerly with 
the Chase National Bank of New 
York, has been made a vice-presi- 
dent of the Albuquerque National 
Bank. 


L. Emory BoyDEN, an alumnus of 
The Graduate School of Banking, 
has been promoted to a vice-presi- 
dency at The Manhattan Savings 
Bank, New York. 


E. T. Love L. E. Boyden 
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Henz is a practical, effective way to handle your stock transfer 
n accounting and dividend payments on punched cards! Now 
al you can have the proved advantages of punched-card account- 
$ ing, with positive assurance of the correct addressing of your 
punched-card dividend checks. Remington Rand’s new method 


of combines punched-card accuracy with addressing-machine 

speed. 

as Your corporate trust department can now get: 

R- Completely Automatic Agreement of stock-transfer ledgers and 

N register, punched balance cards, punched-card dividend checks 
and the addressing stencils—plus all allied records and reports. 

m Punched-Card Dividend Checks produced, addressed, signed 

: + and counted automatically at the rate of 6000 per hour, with 

PU NCHE D- CAR D positive assurance that the correct name and address appear 

on each check. 


Check Register and Trial Balances produced at the rate of 6000 
= DIVIDEND CHECKS items per hour. 4 


Automatic Check Reconciliation effected by high-speed machines 


- with paid-check and outstanding-check reports as automatic 
N- with both by-products. 
nt 1099 and State Returns, non-resident reports, stockholders lists, 
- proxies and similar records and reports, all produced auto- 
oe A COCOUrAC y car ad Spe ed matically at the rate of 6000 transactions per hour. 


28, “Hit of the Show” at ABA Mid-Winter Conference 


Introduced to the banking profession at this New York meet- 
ing, this method, together with its machines and end-results, 
was hailed by trust officers and others as a significant advance 


2 in trust accounting procedures. If you weren’t there to see how 
- it works, send the handy coupon for your copy of the graphic 
oa folder, “PUNCHED-CARD DIVIDEND CHECKS,” or call your 
“ nearby Remington Rand branch office for further details. 

ia- 

ed 

nd 

ce- 


. Management Controls Research, Room B-392 
ng, Cee - MAIL T0: Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Yes, gentlemen, send my copy of “PUNCHED-CARD DIVI- 


DEND CHECKS” so I can see for myself. No obligation, of 
course. 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING Company 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


ING April 1950 
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Now ... here is the improved, modern-day version of 
CCH's long-accepted Food Drug Cosmetic Law Reports—here is 
the authoritative, continuing reporter covering this important three- 
fold field. Its scope includes complete coverage of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, with regulations, rulings, court 
and administrative decisions, forms, and the like—plus full texts 
of other related federal laws. 


And in addition, the statutes, interpretative court decisions, and 
pertinent attorney generals’ opinions for all states with “Cope- 
land-type” laws are carefully, helpfully reported. Relevant full 
texts, detailed explanations, and editorial comments further 

increase the all-around usefulness of the “Reports” for all con- 

cerned with the production, processing, packaging, and labeling 
of foods, drugs, devices, and cosmetics. 


Write for Complete Details 
COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING, 


H PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


CHICAGO 1 New YorK 1 WASHINGTON 4 


TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. Empire State BLOG. MuNSEY BLOG. 


Wy 
Food Drug Cosmetic Law 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


CULVER SERVICE 


All in One Lifetime 


Here are the first entries for a 
memory-jogging scrapbook that re- 
calls the country's commercial, 
industrial, and financial growth 
suring the lifetime of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. Other 
entries will appear in subsequent 
issues of BANKING. 


The historical samplings offered 
in the present instalment are 
memorabilia of the great national 
fairs that have dramatized the 
progress of the United States 
through the seven and a half dec- 
ades in which chartered banking, 
as represented by its Association, 
has been sharing and contributing 
to American achievement. 


The scrapbook opens at 1876. 

That was the year Uncle Sam, still 

a youngster in the world family, 

had his 1LOOth birthday party -- an 

exposition at Philadelphia. It 

was also about the time that a 
cats healthy infant, A.B.A., took its 
first steps toward a busy future. 


A 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL, 1876 - Latest weaving equipment 
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WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 1892 - LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, 1904 


Electricity was the "atomic wonder" of that period - Record attendance for American fairs to that date 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI EXPOSITION, OMAHA, 1898 ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION, SEATTLE, 1908 


~- Some of 
- Interior of Manufacturers Building 


the buildings became part of the University of Washington 


The Centennial was the grandest 
show the country had ever seen. 
Emphasis was on progress. Thou- 
sands of Americans crowded the na- 
tion's birthplace to examine the 
proud, impressive displays that 
were evidence of the nation's phe- 
nomenal accomplishment. 


Bankers had close ties to the ex- 
position. During the spring and 
early summer of 1875 a representa- 
tive of the Philadelphia banks, 
Colonel J. E. Peyton, visited sev- 
eral large cities, inviting the 
bankers to form an association 
"for the purpose of making a prop- 
er representation of the banks and 
moneyed interests of the country 


at the Centennial Exhibition." On 
June 24 - a month before the fam- 
ous meeting at Saratoga Springs, 
New York - 333 bank representa- 
tives gathered at Philadelphia and 
formed the "Banks and Bankers As- 
sociation on Coins and Currency of 
the United States Centennial Exhi- 
bition of 1876." They also made 
plans for financing the big fair, 
which was to cost about $8,500,000. 
PAN AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, 1901 Among those present on this occa- 


- Uses of electricity were a feature Sion were delegates from six banks 
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SESQUICENTENNIAL, PHILADELPHIA, 1926 


- General view of the grounds 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 1939 


- On Treasure Island in San Francisco Bay 


NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR, 1939 - Part of the Futurama, which 
forecast the decentralization of great cities, several 
years before the mighty atom gave impetus to that idea. 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS, CHICAGO, 1933 
- Located along the lake front 


whose cashiers had signed the in- 
vitation for the coming meeting at 
Saratoga. 


The bankers were so impressed by 
the exposition's potential value 
to their business that they pro- 
posed a bankers! building. Funds 
for it were raised and the struc- 
ture was opened on May 30, 1876. 
Some 500 bankers from Philadelphia, 
New York, "and points East and 
South" were present; in addition, 
says the old record, "about 1,690 
bankers! clerks of New York visit- 
ed the Exhibition" that day. 


On October 3, 4 and 5, 1876, rep- 
resentatives of the country's 
banks met in Philadelphia and 
adopted a permanent form of or- 
ganization - the American Bankers 
Association, the blueprint of 
which had been drafted at Saratoga 
Springs the year before. 


Thus the early history of the 
A.B.A. is closely identified with 
a national fair. In their time 
came other fairs - each a symbol 
of the progress to which American 
banking and bankers have contri- 
buted so substantially. 


FAIRS OF THE FUTURE - Inevitably in the next great world's 
fair the center of attraction will be atomic power. Shown 
here is part of the huge Synchrotron 

of the University of Michigan. 
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Survey of Service Charge Trends 
Study Covers 2,406 Country Banks 


ANKS in the group with assets under $714-million 
appear to be changing from a flat, measured ser- 
vice charge and similar plans toward the use of 

a simplified method as outlined in the Manual on Ser- 
vice Charges for Country Banks, issued by the Com- 
mission on Country Bank Operation of the American 
Bankers Association. This is one of the important 
and encouraging results indicated in a comprehensive 
service charge survey just completed by the commis- 
sion covering 2,406 country banks. 

During the past few years, in carrying out its cost 
and service charge programs among the Association 
member banks in this size group, the commission has 
been greatly concerned about the actual progress be- 
ing made toward the goal of adequate, sound service 
charge plans which provide for desired fairness to 
both customer and bank but retain the necessary 
simplicity. 

The survey shows that of the 2,405 banks that re- 
ported, a total of 1,162, or 48 percent, are using a 
form of analysis plan that provides for charges on the 
basis of earnings and expenses per account. However, 
of these 1,162 banks using analysis methods, 891, or 
77 percent, are applying a simplified plan. In this 
group of 1,162 analysis plans, it was also found that 


897 banks, or 77 percent, were making earnings credit 
allowances on the basis of minimum balances. 

It was anticipated that the survey would show a 
great variation of plans, rates applied and earnings 
credits allowed. This was borne out in the data set 
forth on the following pages. 

Richard W. Trefz, chairman of the commission and 
president of the Beatrice State Bank, Beatrice, Ne- 
braska, points out that most of the credit for the greatly 
improved service charge situation among these smaller 
banks is due to the constructive action of the local and 
county banking groups and the various state associa- 
tions. He pledges the continued efforts of the Com- 
mission on Country Bank Operations in stimulating 
active interest among these banks in the use of sim- 
plified analysis. 

This study was made under the direction of the 
commission’s Committee on Service Charges, composed 
of: L. M. Schwartz, chairman of the committee and 
executive vice-president of the Citizens State Bank, 
Paola, Kansas; Alfred A. McKethan, president, Her- 
nando State Bank, Brooksville, Florida; R. H. Michaels, 
president, First National Bank, Canton, New York; 
Alonzo Petteys, vice-president, Farmers State Bank, 
Brush, Colorado; C. E. Williamson, vice-president and 
cashier, Bank of Albany, Albany, Oregon. 


SERVICE CHARGE SURVEY, 1950 


Results of study conducted by the Country Bank Operations Commission among 2,406 A.B.A. member banks in 
that group with total assets of less than $7,500,009 


TYPES OF SERVICE CHARGE PLANS IN USE 


NO. OF 
BASIC METHODS OF CHARGES USED BANKS 


FLat—Uniform charge made on_ accounts with 
balances below certain minimums or on all 
accounts (activity not considered) 


MEASURED—Allowance of “free’’ checks for units of 
balance maintained or for basic charge 
made when balances fall below specified 
minimums 


ANALYsiIs—Charge on basis of earnings and ex- 
penses per account 
BREAKDOWN OF ANALYSIS PLANS: 
Simplified analysis 
Complete analysis— 


TOTAL 
COMBINATION MEASURED AND ANALYSIS 
COMBINATION FLAT AND ANALYSIS 
ITEM RATE PLANS—Charge on basis of activity only 


MISCELLANEOUS PLANS—Either combination of 
more than two basic meth- 
ods, or plans that do not 
lend themselves to classi- 
fication on any of the 
above bases. Included in 
this group are approxi- 
mately 250 reports that 
could not be accurately 
classified because they 

were incomplete 
No SERVICE CHARGE PLANS 


ToTaL 2406 
SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS (P.A.Y.C.), ETC. 507 


(In addition to the segregation of the various plans as 
shown above for the 2406 reporting banks, a majority of 
these banks indicated that regardless of the basic plans in 
use in these banks, they applied complete analysis to a very 
few accounts that they considered unusual.) 


SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
(P.A.Y.C. ete.) 


Total Banks in Survey—2406 
Number of Banks Using Special Checking 
Account Plans—507 (21.1%) 

Of the 2406 reports received, 507 banks (21.1%) indicated 
that, in addition to their regular service charge plans, they 
maintained special checking accounts. A large majority of 
these banks supplying special checking account service 
stated that they sold these one-cost checks on a per-book 
basis, with most books containing either fifteen or twenty 
checks. 

The per check charges (sold either by book or check) were 
found to be as follows: 


CHARGE PER SPECIAL CHECK 


banks charge per check 
bank charges 2% per check 
banks charge per check 
banks charge check 
banks charge § check 

} banks charge check 
>» banks charge Ma check 
banks charge ‘ check 
banks charge 6% check 
banks charge 7 check 
banks charge 74 check 
banks charge check 
banks charge check 
banks charge § check 
bank charges 8% check 
56 banks charge check 
banks charge check 
banks charge per check 


banks 


Of these 507 special checking account plans, some in- 
dicated use of rates on items other than “on us” checks, 
such as: Charging separately for deposits, for remittance 
items deposited, maintenance; minimum charge; statement 
charge, penalty charges for use of other than special check, 
return items, overdrafts, credit inquiries, etc. 


* NOT REPORTED 
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G. Miscellaneous... 


E. Combination Flat-Analysis. 


B. Measured_ 
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FLAT SERVICE CHARGE PLANS 
Total Banks in Survey—2406 
Number of Banks Using Flat Plans—175 (7.3%) 


Uniform Charge Made on Accounts with Balances 
Below Certain Minimums or on All Accounts 


(Activity Not Considered) 


6 banks charge 25¢ per month if balance falls below $ 25 
2 banks charge 50¢ per month if balance falls below $ 25 
25 banks charge 50¢ per month if balance falls below $ 50 
1 bank charges 75¢ per month if balance falls below $ 50 
’ 4banks charge $1.00 per month if balance falls below $ 50 
1 bank charges * per month if balance falls below $ 50 
9 banks charge 50¢ per month if balance falls below $100 
6 banks charge $1.00 per month if balance falls below $100 
1 bank charges 75¢ per month if balance falls below $100 
1 bank charges 50¢ per month if balance falls below $200 
2 banks charge $1.00 per month if balance falls below $200 
1 bank charges $1.00 per month if balance falls below $300 
1 bank charges 50¢ per month if balance falls below $500 
14 banks charge 25¢ per month on all accounts regardless of balances 
23 banks charge 50¢ per month on all accounts regardless of balances 
4 banks charge 75¢ per month on all accounts regardless of balances 
6 banks charge $2.00 (per year) on all accounts regardless of balances 
1 bank charges $3.00 (per year) on all accounts regardless of balances 
10 banks charge $4.00 (per year) on all accounts regardless of balances 
1 bank charges $4.50 (per year) on all accounts regardless of balances 
8 banks charge * (per year) on all accounts regardless of balances 
1 bank charges 25¢ per month with basis for charge not reported 
1 bank charges 30¢ per month with basis for charge not reported 
23 banks charge 50¢ per month with basis for charge not reported 
3 banks charge $1.00 per month with basis for charge not reported 
1 bank charges $4.00 per year with basis for charge not reported 
19 banks charge * per year with basis for charge not reported 
175 banks 
* AMOUNT NOT REPORTED 


MEASURED SERVICE CHARGE PLANS 


Total Banks in Survey—2406 
Number of Banks Using Measured Plans—390 (16.2%) 


The 390 banks using measured plans can be divided 
into three sub-classifications as follows: 


304 banks—Basic charge made when bal- 
ances fall below specified mini- 
mums for which a certain num- 
ber of checks are allowed—with 
additional checks allowed for 
each unit of balance above mini- 
mum and rate placed on excess 
activity. 

72 banks—Same as above plan, except aver- 
age instead of minimum balances 
used for basic charges and for 
additional activity allowances. 

14 banks—Same as plan used by above 304 
banks, except no basic charge 
made for specified minimum. 


TOTAL 390 banks 


ANALYSIS OF ACTIVITY ALLOWANCES 


Of the 390 banks using the measured plan of analysis 
(318 of which make allowances on basis of minimum 
balances and the remaining 72 on basis of average) 
activity in excess of that provided for under their 
basic charges is allowed on following basis: 

2 banks allow 1 check (or item) each $5 unit balance maintained 
121 banks allow 1 check (or item) each $10 unit balance maintained 

3 banks allow 1 check (or item) each $12.50 unit balance maintained 
2 banks allow 1 check (or item) each $15 —_— unit: balance maintained 
3 banks allow 1 check (or item) each $16 unit balance maintained 
120 banks allow 1 check (or item) each $20 unit balance maintained 
38 banks allow 1 check (or item) each $25 _—unit balance maintained 
10 banks allow 1 check (or item) each $30 unit balance maintained 
6 banks allow 1 check (or item) each $33.33 unit balance maintained 

5 banks allow 1 check (or item) each $40 _—unit balance maintained 
11 banks allow 1 check (or item) each $50 unit balance maintained 

2 banks allow 1 check (or item) each $60 unit balance maintained 

5 banks allow 1 check (or item) each $100 unit balance maintained 

1 bank allows 1 check (or item) each $2000 unit balance maintained 

3 banks allow 1 check (or item) on sliding scale 

58 banks allow 1 check (or item) (amount not reported) 


390 banks 


COMBINATION MEASURED AND ANALYSIS PLANS 
Total Banks in Survey—2406 
Number of Banks Using Combination Measured 
and Analysis Plans—33 (1.3%) 
This group of 33 banks use methods which combine 
features of both the measured and analysis plans. 


COMBINATION FLAT AND ANALYSIS PLANS 


Total Banks in Survey—2406 
Number of Banks Using Combination Flat 
and Analysis Plans—81 (3.4%) 

These 81 banks use methods which combine fea- 
tures of both the flat and analysis plans. A flat charge 
is made either on all accounts or when balances are 
below a specified minimum, for which no activity is 
allowed; in addition, activity is charged for at a 
specified per item rate with 21 banks allowing an earn- 
ings credit and 60 making no earnings allowances. 


ITEM RATE PLANS 
Total Banks in Survey—2406 

Number of Banks Using Item Rate Plan—89 (3.7%) 

This group of 89 banks only apply rates on activity. 
No provisions are made for earnings credits or main- 
tenance. Of these 89 banks: 

88 charge for “on us” checks paid, 

27 charge for remittance items deposited, 

5 charge for local clearing items deposited, and 

13 charge for deposit tickets. 


MISCELLANEOUS PLANS 
Total Banks in Survey—2406 
Number of Banks Using Miscellaneous 
Plans—424 (17.6%) 

Of the 424 banks in this group, approximately 60% 
were so classified because their reports were incom- 
plete. The remaining 40% include plans that were so 
unusual as to make it impossible to include them under 
any of the basic plans listed. These plans represent 
great variations, generally as a result of original 
thinking. 


NO SERVICE CHARGES 
Total Banks in Survey—2406 
Number of Banks Making No Service 
Charges—52 (2.2%) 


ANALYSIS PLANS 


(COMPLETE OR SIMPLIFIED) 


Total Banks in Survey—2406 
Number Using Analysis Plans—1162 (48.3%) 

The 1162 banks using analysis plans can be divided 
into two classifications, as follows: 

891 banks—Simplified Analysis—Analyzing on basis 
of earnings and expenses of account, but taking ad- 
vantage of short cuts, such as: Limiting the applica- 
tion of charges to a few items, using only one or two 
item rates, allowing earnings credit on basis of mini- 
mum balance in lieu of float and reserve reductions. 

271 banks—Complete Analysis—Application of de- 
tailed plan whereby all of the various items are taken 
into consideration, with individual rates applied to 
each; and with earnings credit allowed on basis of 
average balance, less float and reserve deductions. 

Of the 1162 banks using analysis plans, the follow- 
ing variations were found: 


MAINTENANCE CHARGES (PER MONTH) 
1 bank makes maintenance charge of 10¢ 
6 banks make maintenance charge of 20¢ 
212 banks make maintenance charge of 25¢ 
1 bank makes maintenance charge of 27¢ 
32 banks make maintenance charge of 30¢ 
21 banks make maintenance charge of 33¢ 
89 banks make maintenance charge of 35¢ 
64 banks make maintenance charge of 40¢ 
635 banks make maintenance charge of 50¢ 
5 banks make maintenance charge of 60¢ 
14 banks make maintenance charge of 75¢ 
6 banks make maintenance charge of $1.00 
76 banks make maintenancé charge of * 


TOTAL 1162 banks 
* AMOUNT NOT REPORTED OR MAKE NO CHARGES 
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ANALYSIS PLANS (CONTINUED) 
“ON US” CHECKS PAID 


2 banks charge for “on us” checks @ 1¢ each 
2 banks charge for “on us” checks @ 124¢ each 
11 banks charge for “on us” checks @ 2¢ each 
440 banks charge for “on us” checks @ 3¢ each 
1 bank charges for “on us” checks @ 3)4¢ each 
4 banks charge for “on us” checks @ 314¢ each 
382 banks charge for “on us” checks @ 4¢ each 
1 bank charges for “on us” checks @ 414¢ each 
291 banks charge for “on us” checks @ 5¢ each 
3 banks charge for “on us” checks @ 6¢ each 
2 banks charge for “on us” checks @ 8¢ each 
3 banks charge for “on us” checks @ 10¢ each 
1 bank charges for “on us” checks @ sliding scale 
19 banks charge for “on us” checks @ * 


TOTAL 1162 banks 


REMITTANCE ITEMS DEPOSITED 


1 bank charges for remittance items @ 14¢ each 
13 banks charge for remittance items @ 1¢ each 
15 banks charge for remittance items @ 14¢ each 
1 bank charges for remittance items @ 124¢ each 
199 banks charge for remittance items @ 2¢ each 

9 banks charge for remittance items @ 24¢ each 
355 banks charge for remittance items @ 3¢ each 

1 bank charges for remittance items @ 314¢ each 

2 banks charge for remittance items @ 314¢ each 
129 banks charge for remittance items @ 4¢ each 
141 banks charge for remittance items @ 5¢ each 

1 bank charges for remittance items @ 6¢ each 

5 banks charge for remittance items @ 10¢ each 
290 banks charge for remittance items @ * 


TOTAL 1162 banks 
* AMOUNT NOT REPORTED OR MAKE NO CHARGE 


ANALYSIS PLANS (CONTINUED) 
DEPOSIT TICKETS 


4 banks charge for deposit tickets @ 1¢ each 
1 bank charges for deposit tickets @ 14¢ each 
9 banks charge for deposit tickets @ 2¢ each 
168 banks charge for deposit tickets @ 3¢ each 
144 banks charge for deposit tickets @ 4¢ each 
166 banks charge for deposit tickets @ 5¢ each 
30 banks charge for deposit tickets @ 6¢ each 
2 banks charge for deposit tickets @ 7¢ each 
5 banks charge for deposit tickets @ 8¢ each 
2 banks charge for deposit tickets @ 9¢ each 
: _631 banks charge for deposit tickets @* 
TOTAL 1162 banks 


LOCAL CLEARING ITEMS 


1 bank charges for local clearing items @ 4¢ each 
83 banks charge for local clearing items @ 1¢ each 
14 banks charge for local clearing items @ 114¢ each 
79 banks charge for local clearing items @ 2¢ each 

1 bank charges for local clearing items @ 214¢ each 
54 banks charge for local clearing items @ 3¢ each 
19 banks charge for local clearing items @ 4¢ each 
23 banks charge for local clearing items @ 5¢ each 


888 make no charge or are only bank in town, so do not 


have these items. 


TOTAL 1162 banks 
*RATE NOT REPORTED OR MAKE NO CHARGE 
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ANALYSIS PLANS (CONTINUED) 


EARNINGS CREDIT ALLOWANCES ON BALANCES 
MAINTAINED 


897 banks allow earnings credit on basis of minimum balance 
167 banks allow earnings credit on basis of average balance 


72 banks allow earnings credit on basis of average loanable 
balance (float and reserve deducted) 

26 banks allow earnings credit on basis of average collected 
balance (float deducted) 


TOTAL 1162 banks 


EARNINGS CREDIT ALLOWANCE RATES 


2 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 0.5% 
17 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 0.6% 
1 bank makes earnings credit allowances at rates of 0.75% 
3 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 0.8% 
4 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 0.9% 
25 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 1.0% 
746 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 1.2% 
3 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 1.3% 
31 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 1.4% 
38 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 1.5% 
7 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 1.6% 
2 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 1.7% 
78 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 1.8% 
5 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 1.9% 
39 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 2.0% 
1 bank makes earnings credit allowances at rates of 2.1% 
6 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 2.25% 
108 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 2.4% 
17 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 3.0% 
17 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of 3.6% 
1 bank makes earnings credit allowances at rates of 4.0% 
1 bank makes earnings credit allowances at rates of 6.0% 
10 banks make earnings credit allowances at rates of * 


TOTAL 1162 banks 
*RATE NOT REPORTED 


REPLIES TO SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICE 
CHARGE QUESTIONS 


QUESTION: DO YOU CHARGE FLOAT ON 
CHECKS? 
Answers No. of Banks 
YES 397 
1617 


NO 
NO REPLY 392 


ToraL 2406 banks 


QUESTION: IF A STATE BANK, DO YOU 
CHARGE EXCHANGE ON ITEMS 
AND CASH LETTERS? 
Answers No. of Banks 
YES 263 
NO 1039 
NO REPLY 327 
1629 
777 remaining banks 
were national 
banks 


ToTaAL 2406 banks 


QUESTION: ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
CHANGING YOUR PRESENT 
METHOD OR RATES? 

Answers No. of Banks 


YES 428—17.78% 
NO 


1373 
NO REPLY/DOUBTFUL 605 
ToTaL 2406 banks 


LS rt and a Strong Finish 


Mr. DE MILLE, who directs train- 
ing for the First National Bank of 
Boston, writes here the second in 
a series of articles on this subject, 
the first having appeared in Febru- 
ary BANKING. 


HE easiest and quickest way to 
improve your letters is to watch 
how you begin and end them. 
Forming the habit of planning, as 
outlined in last month’s article, na- 
turally takes time. But meanwhile, 
you can do something immediate 
and concrete about the way you be- 
gin and end each letter you write. 

More letters are ineffective be- 
cause of weak opening or closing 
sentences — often both — than for 
any other one reason. Why? Be- 
cause (though we generally over- 
look this) they are in the most em- 
phatic positions. The first sentence 
starts a new subject for your reader, 
and should focus his attention 
quickly; and the last one is freshest 
in his mind as he finishes, and there- 
fore influences his immediate re- 
sponse most strongly. Yet these 
two sentences, the two most impor- 
tant in the letter—the only ones in 
many short letters—are the ones 
we’re most likely to neglect. 

Right now, while you’re reading 
this, dip into your desk drawer or 
tray and pull out three or four of 
yesterday’s carbons. Flip through 
them and check all the opening sen- 
tences. Notice anything? “Refer- 
ring to your letter of . . ., in which 
you request,” “This is in reply to 
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yours of the fifteenth,” “We wish to 
acknowledge and thank you for...” 
Anything like that in any of your 
letters? 

And how about your closing sen- 
tences? Read through them quickly. 
Find anything like these ?—“Assur- 
ing you of our desire to be of ser- 
vice .. .” “Kindly return the above 
papers at your early convenience.” 
“Will you kindly advise if this in- 
formation is correct.” 

Perhaps you are wondering—es- 
pecially if you did find some of these 
phrases in your own letters—why 
they are cited here as examples of 
what not to do. 

The answer is that sentences like 
these are too weak to do their jobs 
well — too “ready-made,” usage- 
worn, stale, and lifeless. They just 
don’t have the direct and friendly 
appeal, the sense of your personal 
interest in the customer, that you 
certainly would convey if you were 
face to face. They don’t give your 
letters a good start and a strong 
finish. 


A Good Start 


Your opening sentence should do 
four things: 

(1) Get favorable attention. 

(2) Express courtesy or friendli- 
ness. 

(3) Have some bearing on the 
main point of the letter. 

(4) Identify date or subject for 
reference. 

The examples given below will 
show that it’s fairly easy to put 
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all four values into your opening 
sentences. This not only saves time 
and space, but heightens your 
chances of winning a favorable re- 
sponse from your reader. (Far too 
often, all an opening sentence does 
is No. 4!). 

Let’s look at some fairly typical 
faulty beginnings and see how they 
fail to get letters off to a good start. 
Then we'll see how much more ef- 
fective they can be when the four 
aims stated above are kept in mind. 

(1) Routine, overworked phrases. 
This is far and away the common- 
est weakness of letter openings. It’s 
obviously impossible to get attention, 
especially from a busy man, by us- 
ing expressions he’s seen thousands 
of times already. Moreover, most 
of these expressions convey no 
meaning; they don’t tell the reader 
anything new or important. 

EXAMPLES: 

In reply to your letter... 

We have received your letter . . . 

This is to acknowledge and thank 
you for... 

With reference to your letter of ... 

(2) Re-hashing previous corre- 
spondence. Filling up your first sen- 
tence with a detailed summary of 
what your customer asked or told 
you is a waste of time. A word or 
two is usually enough to identify 
clearly the subject of his letter. The 
important thing is to start telling 
him what you’ve done about it, not 
to drag in a complete story. After 
all, he has file copies, too! 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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Ways to Save Money in 
Estate Planning—IIl 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


Mr. MACNEILL’s third article on estate planning 
economies deals mainly with estate taxes. The first ap- 
peared in December BANKING and the second in the 
February issue. Mr. MACNEILL is vice-president of the 
Irving Trust Company, New York City. 


ALVIN CLARK likes the nickname “Cal’’ because of 
> the aura of New England canniness associated 

with the President who said, “Well, they hired 
the money, didn’t they?” 

We have made Cal Clark, for the purposes of this 
story, a widower so that an example of estate tax sav- 
ing can be given without the complication of the mari- 
tal deduction. No wife—no deduction. Instead, Cal 
has three children—two sons and a daughter. All 
adults; all happily married and with children. A typical 
family group in all respects save one—there’s more 
wealth scattered about than is usual. For Cal’s wife 
“had money,” and she left most of this to the children 
to avoid piling it on to her husband’s estate; besides, 
the boys are moneymakers and the daughter has a way 
with investments, too. Perhaps the attributes of “Cal” 
were hereditary. 

Cal himself is worth about $500,000, taking his busi- 
ness into consideration, and his life insurance. On Cal’s 
death, the Federal estate tax (assuming he leaves ex- 
actly $500,000 after administrative expenses and other 
allowable deductions) will be $116,500. There will be 
state taxes, too, depending on where he lives. But for 
purposes of illustration, we will assume the Federal to 
be the only tax. 

After this tax, there would be $383,500 for distribu- 
tion. Cal is impatient with odd numbers, so he assumes 
that exactly $128,000 will be received by each of his 
children. 

Having regarded with some incredulity the size of 
the “take” from his own estate, Cal wonders how much 
more will come out when his children pass their in- 
heritances on. He has been informed by his lawyer 
that if the children die within five years after him, 
there will be no second tax on the property received 
from him (providing it can be identified), but after five 
years it will be fully taxable—will be added, as it were, 
to the higher brackets of their estates. 

Cal estimates that his children’s estates will run into 
30 percent brackets, or higher; it appears that only 
$269,500 of Cal Clark’s $500,000 will come into the 
hands of his grandchildren. 

There are people who might argue that this was 
plenty; but Cal doesn’t see it that way. He earned the 
money, didn’t he? And he used it constructively; and 
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his children have used money constructively—have de- 
voted it to the production of goods and services. 

So Cal gets his sons and daughter together. “I’ve 
been talking with my lawyer and the trust officer at 
the bank,” says Cal. “They have checked my esti- 
mates. . .” and here Cal reviews the figures we have 
cited. 

“There is no way whereby in my will,” continues 
Cal, “I can eliminate or reduce the tax on my own es- 
tate; but I can save taxes in your estates insofar as 
relates to the inheritances you will receive from me. 
To do this, I will set up your shares in trust. This in- 
volves no reflection on the ability of any of you to 
handle money. You have demonstrated your talents 
in that respect to my utmost satisfaction. No, the point 
is, that if I leave the share of each in trust, that share 
can be passed on to your children without that second 
tax which, all told, would take almost as much out of 
your estates as the first tax did out of mine. 

“As to what happens on the death of each of you, I 
have a choice. I could follow the old-fashioned course 
of insisting that it stay in my ‘line.’ That is,.my will 
might direct that upon the death of each of you the 
trust for your benefit shall terminate and the principal 
be distributed in equal shares ‘per stirpes’ among your 
‘issue.’ That ‘per stirpes’ means that if a child of yours 
has died, then that child’s full share will be divided 
among his or her issue. ‘Issue’ means more than chil- 
dren—it takes in grandchildren and so on. Now the 
reason the trust property wouldn’t be taxable in your 
estates is that my will—not yours—directs how it shall 
be distributed. 

“But the law permits a greater liberality, which I 
choose to exercise. My will can diréct that you can, 
by your wills, specify how the principal of the share 
held in trust shall be disposed of—within certain sta- 
tutory limits You can divide it any way you see fit 
among your issue and, if you should have none, then 
among my issue—that is, to each other or to your 
nephews and nieces. You can give it to your wife or 
husband or to the spouses of your or my issue. You 
can leave it outright or in trust. You can give it to 
churches, schools or charities. And it will still not be 
taxable in your estates. 

“In short, I shall give each of you what is known as 
a tax-free power of appointment under the Federal 
Estate Tax Law. 

“All reasonable flexibility,” concludes Cal Clark, 
“is in the arrangement I propose to make for you. It 
saves the maximum of taxes with the minimum of 
restriction.” 
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This department is edited by JOHN 
L. CooLtey of BANKING’S staff. 


Bank Promotes Holy 
Year Travel Account 


HE ROOSEVELT SAVINGS BANK of 
T Brooklyn, New York, has taken 

advantage of its location to 
promote, with marked success, a 
“Holy Year Travel Account.” 

Situated in an area heavily popu- 
lated with Italian-Americans, the 
bank is building business, goodwill 
and thrift through its campaign, 
“Save for the Trip of a Lifetime.” 
The media include an Italian lan- 
guage radio program over Station 
WHOM in New York City, news- 
paper advertising, personal solicita- 
tion, direct mail, and a letter-writing 
contest. 

The story of the campaign goes 
back to last September when the 
ROOSEVELT started its 15-minute 
daily broadcast. The decision to use 


Il Viagg 


ALLA CITTA’ ETERNA 


viaggio in Italia. 


L’ultimissimo Dividendo 2°*/o—Mei si page meno. 


SAVINGS BANK 


PORTATE O IMPOSTATE QUESTO 


ROOSEVELT SAVINGS BANK 
Gates Ave., ¢ Broadway, B’klyn 21, N. Y. 


‘Roma, Citta del Vaticano ed altre citt& Italiane. 


io di Tutta una Vita 


I Papa ha invitato voi e il mondo intero a compiere 
pellegrinaggi a Roma nel 1950. Non mancate di cogliere 
questa opportunita dell’Anno Santo per farvi un bel 


Voi potete aprire un CONTO DI VIAGGIO per 
PANNO SANTO alla Roosevelt Savings Bank — ¢ 
sarete sicuro di avere il danaro sufficiente per tufte le 


vostre esigenze di viaggio e di permanenza in italia. 
Portate o spedite il Cupone Introduttorio qui sotto: 


ROOSEVELT 


GATES AVE. at BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 21, N.Y. 


Desidero informazioni gratis circa 1 Viaggi dell’Anno Sento 
C Vorrei iniziare un Holy Year Account. Per favore mandatemi gil 
appositi moduli. 


METHODS and IDEAS 


WHOM, which is owned and oper- 
ated by Il Progresso Italo-Ameri- 
cano, was based on three reasons: 
(1) the bank’s community; (2) 
studies showing that the income of 
Italian-Americans has risen more 
sharply than any other national 
group (250 percent over 1939) and 
that there are three wage earners 
per Italian family compared to 
less than two for all families in 
New York City; (3) the fact that 
although the Italian people are 
naturally thrifty, they have not yet 
learned fully the advantages of a 
mutual savings bank; also, when 
an idea is being sold they like to 
hear a fellow Italian sell it. 

Principals on the program, which 
is the “Mr. and Mrs.” type, are two 
widely known Italian radio person- 
alities, Dino De Luca and Adriana 
Capri. They discuss the day’s news, 
interview guests, enact skits, play 
recordings. Each time a guest ap- 
pears there’s an extensive story in 
Il Progresso. 


travel opportunity. 


at any time during 1950. 


The Italian language newspaper ad, left, headed “The Trip of a Life- 
time to the Eternal City” says, among other things, that a travel 
account will provide funds for the pilgrimage. The coupon requests 
information and forms. Below, part of a promotion piece for the 
letter-writing contest 


The Trip of a Lifetime 


The Pope has invited you and all the world to 
make the pilgrimage to Rome in 1950. Make 
sure you will not miss this great Holy Year 


enclosing the letter with your first denosit. 


The Holy Year travel account was 
a natural for a promotion tie-in. 

“We found out long ago,” the 
bank’s advertising director, R. J. 
Berkin, told BANKING, “that we 
must sell savings accounts in terms 
of what can be attained by saving. 
A trip to Rome during 1950 repre- 
sents the highest measure of attain- 
ment for millions of Americans. 
And Italian-Americans have a 
double reason for making the trip: 
as Catholics, it is a pilgrimage to 
the Holy See; as Italians, it is a 
trip to the homeland.” 

The ROOSEVELT developed a spe- 
cial newspaper ad, in both Italian 
and English, using the theme “Trip 
of a Lifetime.” It carries a coupon 
that offers free travel literature as 
well as the forms for opening the 
travel account. The copy has been 
used exclusively in publications 
having large Catholic readership; 
thus there has been no wasted, cir- 
culation. Follow-up letters are sent 
to those who mail in coupons. 


How you can win a FREE TRIP TO ROME 


When you make your next deposit to your account, write a letter 
to this Bank on this subject: "I want to visit Italy during Holy Year 
because . . ." Write your letter simply, 100 words or less. It 


doesn't have to be fancy or literary. It will be judged entirely for 
ite sincerity and human interest. 


The Prise for the best letter will be a round trip to Rome on 
a luxurious Air France plane to the Holy City. The trip may be taken 


Enclose the letter with your deposit. If you are not a depositor 
at thie Bank, you can enter the contest by opening an acccunt and 
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A representative of the bank 
called on the pastors of all Roman 
Catholic churches in the area, in- 
forming them that the Holy Year 
travel account was available and 
offering the ROOSEVELT’S cooperation 
in any organized thrift programs 
they might want to develop. Ar- 
rangements were also made with the 
American Express-Catholic Travel 
League for supplying the bank with 
Holy Year literature and travel fol- 
ders. The League complimented the 
program and offered to accept a 
reduced deposit on _ reservations 
placed by people who have Holy 
Year accounts. Various other travel 
agencies are cooperating, too, dis- 
playing counter exhibits prepared 
at the ROOSEVELT’S expense. 

The letter-writing contest, ar- 
ranged by WHOM, offered a round 
trip Air France ticket to Rome for 
the best completion, in 100 words 
or less, of the statement, “I’d like 
to make a trip to Rome in 1950 be- 
cause . ” Any depositor was 
eligible to compete. The prize was 
provided by the air line. 


In direct mail, the radio station 
sent out 8,000 letters, on its own 
stationery, to Brooklyn listeners, 
calling attention to the contest and 
urging participation; it even includ- 
ed a signature card and a return 
postage-paid envelope to facilitate 
opening a travel account. 


An attractive passbook cover, 
printed in gold and white (church 


colors) and in the form of a church 
arch, is used for the accounts. 


Employees of the 
United States Na- 
tional Bank of Port- 
land, Ore., gave 100 
pints of blood as a 
birthday present to 
the city’s regional 
Red Cross blood 
bank on the center’s 
first anniversary. A 
mobile collecting 
facility was set up in 
lobby of the U. S. 
National, and the 
blood was taken be- 
hind a shield of cur- 
tains while banking 
went on as usual 


Bank Television Show 
Enacts Court Cases 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY FOR 
BANKING AND TRUSTS, Philadelphia, 
has been sponsoring an unusual tele- 
vision show which, the bank reports, 
is attracting wide attention. 

The program, called “Court Is in 
Session,” features the city’s leading 
judges and attorneys who enact 
their real life roles in dramatic legal 
cases. It is televised direct from a 
courtroom in City Hall. 

A different jurist and group of 
attorneys handle each week a case 
based largely on court records. Ac- 


Scene from “Court Is in Session” telecast sponsored by The Pennsyl- 
vania Company 
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tual trial procedure is followed. The 
cases are made more interesting by 
the fact that the presiding judge 
and the defending and prosecuting 
attorneys have no advance knowl- 
edge of what the others will say or 
how they will present their cases. 

Professional actors who play the 
roles of the defendants and wit- 
nesses are briefed on the facts to 
be presented. Digests of the case, 
the circumstances and the witnesses’ 
replies are then supplied to the 
judge and attorneys. Handling of 
the defense and prosecution is left 
to the discretion of the attorneys. 

A jury of Philadelphia area citi- 
zens returns its verdict on the basis 
of, the evidence presented. No one, 
including the producers of the pro- 
gram, has advance knowledge of the 
verdict. Because of time limita- 
tions, only one ballot is taken by 
the jury and the majority vote de- 
cides the verdict. 

Leading jurists and attorneys in 
the city have pledged their services 
to make the program a success. The 
judges, lawyers, court attaches and 
others donate their time and efforts, 
and money that would usually be 
paid for their participation is turned 
over to charities designated by the 
presiding judges. 

In sponsoring “Court Is in Ses- 
sion,’”’ THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 
has become the largest bank user of 
television in Philadelphia. The pro- 
gram started under other sponsor- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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How Bank Mortgages Aid Housing 


Long-Term Loans Aren’t Cheap Loans 


MILES L. COLEAN 


This is the first of a series of four articles on how 
banks can aid mortgage borrowers. Other subjects to 
be covered by the author in subsequent months include: 
“Low Down-Payments Can Be Dangerous,’ “Low In- 
terest Rates Cost Money,” and “Should We Join a 
Cooperative ?” 

Mr. COLEAN, a nationally known housing authority 
and writer of many surveys and studies of housing 
and related topics, is a consultant to the Twentieth 
Century Fund and building adviser to the magazine, 
House Beautiful. 


of Vital Statistics, John and Mary account for 

one of the 1.8-million or so marriages that took 
place during 1949. Being a provident young couple as 
well as a statistic, they had saved some money—about 
$2,000, including the savings bonds they had bought 
before they were married, a $500 wedding gift from a 
generous uncle, and a $200 veteran’s insurance refund. 

Early in 1950 they were in the market for a house. 
Although they knew that costs were high, they had 
heard a lot about easy financing terms; and, consider- 
ing what they have saved and John’s job, which pays 
$80 a week, and John’s veteran status, they believed 
that they ought to be able to find something they 
could afford. 

Acting on this assumption they started their shop- 
ping in the real estate ads of the Sunday paper. They 
found a number of possibilities—with the financing 
sold along with the house, like this: 

TWO-BEDROOM CAPE COD for Veterans, $500 

down (including settlement charges), $56 per 
month. 

BRICK RAMBLER 3-BEDROOMS, $950 down, 

$52.80 per month. 

MODERN, SUN-VIEW WINDOWS, TWO AND 


6) N the calculating machines of the National Office 


can BE YOURS 


FOR ONLY 


(MONTHLY) 


THREE BEDROOMS, $64 per month to quali- 
fied Veterans. 

Sometimes a total price was given in addition to the 
down-payment and the monthly payments; but often 
it wasn’t. Even more rarely was anything said about 
the number of months over which the payments had 
to be made. This was mystifying but intriguing. John 
and Mary set off to investigate. 

After a long afternoon exploring the environs of 
their town they found a place that took their fancy. 
The following conversation ensued: 

“How much does it cost?” 

“To you, a veteran, $250 for closing charges, and we 
can work out a deal at $53 a month exclusive of taxes 
and insurance.” 

“How many months?” 

“Only 300.” 

John made a quick calculation. The $250 wasn’t 
much. The $53 seemed easy, considering he took in 
about $340 a month. 

“Let’s take it,” he said to Mary. 

Mary wasn’t satisfied. “But what does it cost? What 
is the price?” she insisted. 

“Just $10,000,” said the agent. 

“We ought to be able to stand that,” John argued, 
recalling a rule he’d heard somewhere. “It’s less than 
two and a half times our yearly income.” 

“Maybe there’s more to it than that,’ said Mary. 
“We'll think it over.” 

That settled the matter for Sunday. The next even- 
ing Mary had a report to make. Spreading out a paper 
upon which she had written what looked to John like a 
lot of arithmetic problems, she began: 

“This morning I went down to our bank and that 
nice Mr. Brown, the vice-president, talked to me for 
nearly an hour. I asked him about this 300-month 
business and why did it have to be 300. I asked him 
why they liked to talk about monthly payments instead 
of price. I asked him if the $10,000 was -the whole 
story. 

“Mr. Brown said he would try to answer my ques- 
tions, one at a time. He said builders talked about 
monthly payments because people could compare them 
with the rent they were paying and didn’t seem to care 
about much else. He said the 300 months was because 
that was the longest time allowed, and the longer the 
time the lower the monthly payment, which was also 
what most people were interested in. He said that this 
was unfortunate because there was a lot more to care 
about. 

“For instance, we’d been quoted a price of $10,000 
for the house. But did we realize we would be paying 
# lot more. ‘That’s just what I wanted to find out,’ I 
said. Mr. Brown reached for a red book with a lot of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Banking on the Golden Rule 


RALPH WALLACE 


RALPH WALLACE was born in 
Kansas 41 years ago. After com- 
pleting his education at New Mexico 
Military Institute and University of 
Kansas, he began work as reporter 
on the Larned, (Kansas) Tiller and 
Toiler. Later he was a feature 
writer for the Baltimore Sun and 
wrote on the staffs of Newsweek 
and Time. For some years he was 


with Carl Byoir & Associates, in- 


public relations. Now Mr. WALLACE 
is a free-lance writer. 


EEP in the Cajun Country 
of southwestern Louisiana, a 
drowsy district of French- 
speaking farmers where horse-and- 
buggy rigs still clop-clop down the 
roads, lives one of America’s most 
remarkable humanitarians. He is 
Robert J. Castille of tiny Sunset, 
Louisiana, and he works his myriad 
kindlinesses through the Bank of 
Sunset & Trust Company of which 
he is chief executive officer. 
Although the uninformed and the 
gag writers would have us believe 
that bankers are traditionally flint- 
eyed and agate-hearted, there’s al- 
most no type of loan Castille won’t 
make. Far from demanding cosign- 
ers on notes, Castille won’t accept 
them, nor will he take chattel mort- 
gages, which he believes humiliating 
and unnecessary. In fact, except for 
large commercial transactions, all 
loan applicants are cheerfully lent 
money on their signature alone. 


Money for Education 

This extraordinary application of 
the Golden Rule extends even to 
teen-agers. Any needy high school 
student in Mr. Castille’s immediate 
territory can finance a college edu- 


cation, provided the student has 
a good scholastic background, a de- 
sire to forge ahead, and applies for 
a bank loan. In the past 10 years 
more than 250 college degrees have 
been won by Sunset students on 
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bank money, totaling $500,000, 
without cosigners or collateral of 
any kind. More revolutionary still, 
a great many of these students have 
been penniless Negroes. 

The heart-warming result of this 
Golden Rule type of banking is that 
in the past 10 years the bank hasn’t 
lost a cent on a single loan. Deposits 
have swollen to $4,300,000, several 
times the amount considered neces- 
sary by some banking authorities 
to maintain an efficient bank in a 
town the size of Sunset—popula- 
tion 750. Earnings, proportionately, 
stack up higher than in any other 
bank in the state. No wonder the 
bank is known as “the biggest small 
bank in the world.” 


What Good Credit Means 

Castille himself, called “Robby” 
by customers and bank employees, 
at 45 looks like any other young- 
ish business executive—somewhat 
stocky, rimless glasses, blond-red 
hair. What distinguishes him is a 
burning desire to help people get 
ahead. “It’s not surprising to find 
goodness, when you look for good- 
ness,” he says. 

Robby’s loans are a matter of in- 
tuition, profound knowledge of 
every customer and prospective cus- 
tomer in his territory, plus down- 
to-earth psychology. “Your credit 
is worth more to you than anything 
else in the world,” he tells new bor- 
rowers. “Put it another way—the 
bank can afford to lose this $500 
we’re going to lend you; wipe it off 
our books and forget it. But you 
can’t afford to default—for the sake 
of commercial standing and your 
conscience. We're helping you; 
please help us.” 

Sometimes Robby is led to make 
borderline loans with almost mirac- 
ulous results. For example, Frank 
James, a Negro day laborer, drifted 
into the bank in 1945, desperately 
wanting a house for his wife and 


two children. With little education, 
he could offer no security for a loan 
except strong hands and a willing 
heart; not even a permanent job. 

Robby talked with James a long 
time. “If you can buy a lot,” Robby 
finally said, ‘we'll build the house.” 

With his own $100—still only 
half-daring to believe the offer was 
true—James bought the lot. There- 
upon the bank lent him $1,890. In 
the time he could spare from his 
jobs, James put up a neat two-bed- 
room cottage. Later he wanted to 
borrow $450 for a modern bath- 
room. Again the loan was granted. 
Last fall, after four years of whit- 
tling away at the two loans, James 
paid off in full. 

“IT knew that James would rather 
starve than default,” Robby muses 
reminiscently. Says James proudly, 
“Give a Negro this kind of break in 
the South, and he’ll work his hands 
off.”’ 


His Own Beginning 


The story of Robby’s own thorny 
life helps explain his concern for the 
underdog. His father was a small- 
time farmer of Spanish descent. 
When Robby was 13 the elder Cas- 
tille died, leaving a $2,000 mort- 
gage on the 50-acre family farm 
near Sunset. Robby swore he would 
payi off the mortgage. Neighboring 
farmers smiled unbelievingly at the 
idea. Yet in just two years—even 
though he had to quit school at 14 
to keep up with planting, hoeing 
and other dawn-to-dusk chores—he 
had made good his word. 

The fall that Robby was 16 he 
was working at the back-breaking 
job of cotton picking when a bank 
official drove into the field. He had 
been impressed by the boy’s thrift; 
would he accept a job in the Sunset 
bank? To Robby the offer opened 
up a whole new world, even if the 
salary was only $10 a month. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 
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Oh Wad Some Power the Giftie Gie Us 


Drawings by GENE CARR 


Eight Views 
of the 


Vice-president 


To the assistant vice-president—extreme- 
ly healthy and satisfactory in his job To the president—something like this 


To successful borrowers—a great bene- 
factor and friend of mankind 


To his neighbors—the embodiment of To his secretary—a human dictating 
business success machine, with long-playing attachment 


To unsuccessful borrowers—a heartless To his wife—a fairly well behaved lad 
block of ice requiring plenty of care 
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Testing the Tests for Bank Personnel 


WILLIAM POWERS 


Here are a few facts and figures showing the im- 
portance of this program. 

The total number of bank employees in the country 
is approximately 400,000. The average turnover in this 
figure for 1949 was 183 percent, which equals 72,000 
new employees hired during the year. A very moderate 
estimate of the cost of training each new employee 
up to the point where he is a satisfactory producer is 
$500. Multiply 72,000 by $500 and we get a conserva- 
tive figure of about $36-million annually invested by 
banks in new people. 

Mr. Powers, the author of this article, is deputy 
manager of the American Bankers Association and 
director of Customer and Personnel Relations. 


to show interest in methods then devised by psy- 
chologists for the testing of intelligence, aptitudes, 
and skills which management believed its employees 
should have in sufficient degree or variety to enable 
them to be successful in a particular line of activity. 

World War II presented an exceptional opportunity 
for experiments on the testing of millions of people 
who were drawn into military service, and the results 
led to much greater interest in the subject on the part 
of business leaders. Tight postwar labor markets, high 
wages, high material costs, and other pressures forced 
many employers to reach for every possible means of 
screening applicants for jobs and testing current em- 
ployees for promotion to higher responsibilities—in an 
effort to cut down turnover and improve per capita 
production. Psychologists and experts in personnel 
administration attempted to meet the situation by 
publishing and promoting a great variety of intelli- 
gence, interest, aptitude, ability, skill, and knowledge 
ests. 

Bankers throughout the country, who were also 
having difficulty with high turnover rates and lack-of- 
quality applicants for bank jobs, read and heard about 
these tests and what appeared to be their successful 
use in other lines of business. Many of these bankers 
requested that the American Bankers Association 
designate available tests that might be used advan- 
tangeously in our business or, if no such tests were 
available, construct tests that would be practical in 
the financial field. Because of these requests, the Cus- 
tomer and Personnel Relations Department of the 
A.B.A. organized a Seminar in Personnel Psychology 
and Testing, which took place in New York, May 23- 
27, 1949. 

The objective of the seminar was to give due con- 
sideration to the vital roles played by such procedures 
as interviewing, job evaluating, merit rating, training, 


| ow years ago management in industry began 
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Dr. Seashore Dr. Bennett 


and recording. In the planning it was clearly under- 
stood that all of these constituted a series of steps 
essential to successful personnel administration. How- 
ever, the seminar’s chief purpose was to consider what 
types of testing methods might he added, and to im- 
prove one or all of the other procedures. The major 
objective of the seminar was to review the background 
of testing as it has developed over the past 30 years, 
examine actual samples of a variety of existing test 
materials and methods, check the validity of these 
tests and their apparent effectiveness in commercial or 
industrial activities, eliminate from further considera- 
tion tests that apparently could not be applied in the 
banking business, and select, from the remainder, tests 
that appeared to have sufficient merit and the possi- 
bility of practical application, to be tried out over a 
period of a year or more by some of the banks par- 
ticipating in the seminar. 

Results of the first meeting led to the organizing 
of eight other seminars, conducted during the past six 
months in key sections of the country. 


Faculty 


While there are undoubtedly many individuals and 
organizations in the testing business who produce 
worthwhile tests and set up efficient methods for their 
practical use, The Psychological Corporation of New 
York was recognized as a leader in this field, and mem- 
bers of that organization were invited to participate 
as “faculty men” in the seminars. 

Dr. George K. Bennett, president of the corporation, 
and Dr. Harold G. Seashore, vice-president of the cor- 
poration ard director of its Test Division, took leading 
parts in all of the seminars and directed the work of 
12 others drawn from banking and six universities. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 123) 
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SPOSTAGE 


NATIONAL CAPITAL 


SESQUICENTENNIAL 
1800-WASHINGTON-I950 


late President Roosevelt as hav- 

ing said of a coming session of 
Congress that all the President and 
Congress would have to do during 
that session was to campaign for 
the fall national elections. 

Mr. Farley did not elucidate. How- 
ever, he undoubtedly meant the sit- 
uation was such that the: Adminis- 
tration thought that what was 
wanted was agitation rather than 
action on a White House legislative 
program. 

This seems to be what is happen- 
ing with the 1950 session, as winter 
gives way to spring. Confident of its 
hold on the electorate, the Truman 
Administration seems concerned 
primarily with keeping before the 
voters its repertoire of political mer- 
chandise, such as aid to education, 
compulsory health insurance, the 
Brannan plan of farm income sub- 
sidy, the so-called “civil rights,” and 


Jose A. FARLEY once quoted the 


Elections Are Coming 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


Enlargement of 
the National Cap- 
ital Sesquicenten- 
nial stamp which 
will go on sale in 
Washington this 
month in connec- 
tion with the Free- 
dom Fair celebra- 
tion of the city’s 
150th anniversary 
as the nation’s 
capital. The de- 
sign is the Statue 
of Freedom which 
stands atop. the 
Capitol dome 


WIDE WORLD 


others. Its emphasis upon legisla- 
tive action has been weak so far. 

Very little of this program will be 
enacted. The customary annual 
“civil rights” filibuster of recent 
years, again consuming time, will 
preclude action on little but the most 
necessitous legislation. Among the 
latter are appropriations and taxes, 
foreign aid, possibly housing, and 
renewal of rent control. So much 
time has been consumed that no 
amount of Presidential desk-pound- 
ing could clear the way for approval 
of much of the President’s program 
—unless Congress were actually to 
be held here beyond July 31. 


Bureau Legislative Plans 


Whether they jibe or not with the 
wishes of the White House, the my- 
riads of Government agencies have 
their own legislative programs. Sev- 
eral proposals affecting banks are 
now pending. 


Thus the Federal Reserve Board 
is again seeking to enlarge its pow- 
ers over bank holding companies. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration would like to enlarge its ser- 
vices to small business. The Home 
Loan Bank Board would curtail the 
Government capital in institutions 
under its supervision, in accordance 
with the fashion of the last few 
years. At the same time, however, 
the HLBB seeks a standby or con- 
tingent Government investment in 
its institutions. 

The reaching for more regulatory 
power or the reaching for more 
funds (or even as in the case of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, some, perhaps unadmitted, re- 
luctance to let go of funds it is 
collecting) is a universal phenome- 
non of all government in this capi: 
tal city. It is not peculiar only to th: 
agencies regulating or related tc 
banking. 

Even congressional committees 
vie for jurisdiction and power. Thus 
a group of Senators wrested from 
the Senate Banking Committee its 
short-lived exclusive jurisdiction to 
study, investigate, and recommend 
solutions of small business problems. 
A “special” committee was recon- 
stituted for small business. 

Few of the legislative- ambitions 
of the bureaus will be achieved this 
year, for this is slated to be a short 
congressional session by standards 
of the last decade. Congress means 
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to get away July 31 at the latest. 
Then, too, much time already has 
been dissipated. 


Bank Holding Company Bill 


One of the specific legislative pro- 
jects of the Federal Reserve Board 
which appears destined to fail of 
enactment this year is the latest bill 
to vest the Board with broader 
power to regulate bank holding com- 
panies. 

Again, as for well over a decade, 
the Board has asserted the inade- 
quacy of its law to regulate bank 
holding companies. Chairman 
Thomas B. McCabe appeared before 
a Senate Banking subcommittee to 
speak on behalf of this proposition. 

He spoke for a rewritten version 
of the 1948 bill to overcome “inade- 
quacies of the present law” relating 
to holding companies, to regulate 
the expansion of such companies, to 
require them to divorce themselves 
of nonbanking affiliates, and to re- 
quire bank holding companies to 
register, make reports, and to sub- 
mit to examinations. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion favors enactment of Federal 
legislation to regulate the establish- 
ment and expansion of bank holding 
compaines, the subcommittee was 
told. The A.B.A.’s spokesman was 
the chairman of its Committee on 
Federal Legislation, C. Francis 
Cocke. He is president of the First 
National Exchange Bank, Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

Like the Reserve Board, the 
A.B.A. believes that the legislation 
should bring about the separation 
of nonbanking enterprises from bank 
holding companies. Mr. Cocke stated 
that the pending bill “cqntains many 
desirable provisions” to achieve 
these aims, and is generally an im- 
provement over the holding com- 


Association of State Bank Super- 
visors by D. Emmert Brumbaugh, 
chairman of its legislative commit- 
tee. Mr. Brumbaugh endorsed the 
legislation in general, but submitted 
a number of amendments which he 
said were designed to cure what he 
saw as several defects in the bill as 
drafted. 

Also supporting the Reserve 
Board draft of the bill were a num- 
ber of individual bankers and 
spokesmen for independent banking 
associations. 

Chairman Maybank of the Senate 
Banking Committee expressed the 
opinion that the legislation should 
not empower the Federal Reserve 
Board to encroach upon the regula- 
tion of state banks. 

While the committee members 
were again favorable to the legisla- 
tion and its objectives, other Govern- 
ment agencies saw in the bill too 
broad a grant of power, without 
sufficient statutory definition of the 
terms under which the Board could 
regulate holding companies and the 
divorcement from their ownership 
of unrelated business enterprises. 
Because of this objection elsewhere 
in the Government, and also be- 


cause the bill is without specific en- 
dorsement of the Administration, it 
may not become law this year, un- 
less it is further modified. 
Meanwhile the Reserve Board case 
against Transamerica Corporation, 
for alleged violation of Sec. 7 of the 
Clayton Act, is not expected for 
several months, to come to the stage 
where a decision is announced. 


FDIC Assessments 


When the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee adopted the Douglas amendment, 
it looked to some Senators like a 
smart thing. This amended the FDIC 
assessment credit bill (passed in mid- 
March by the Senate), requiring 
FDIC to pay 2 percent interest to 
the Treasury for the period during 
which the agency employed Federal 
capital. The cost would be $80.5- 
million, FDIC now estimates. 

This looked wise because it seem- 
ed to be netting $80-million easily 
for the Treasury. 

However, the application of this 
principle to other agencies which 
still have—and most of them still 
have it—Government capital, might 
prove to be expensive. Conservative 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 


The Dangers in Government Spending 


Y¥ ow and I, and each and every one of us are shareholders in the greatest 
corporation in the world—the United States of America. We elect directors 
to manage our properties—but call them by different names; we elect Congress- 
men for two years; we elect another group called Senators for six years; 
but how many of us attempt to guide them in their handling of our properties? 
Mighty few of us, but we have got to begin to do it, and this is the challenge 
I leave with you and our fellow bankers over America—we ought to do 
something about the consequences of a loose fiscal policy. There isn’t a 
one here who would permit our lending officers to advance money to customers, 
corporations, partnerships, or to any type of business if those individuals or 
businesses attempted to spend themselves rich. And we have got to make 
the citizens of America “at the grass-roots of America” understand the forces 
of inflation if we are to survive. And, speaking of politics, an analysis shows 
that 76 out of 96 Senators—79 percent—are elected by rural majorities, and 


that 54 percent of our representatives represent more rural counties than 
urban counties. For the purpose of the study, a rural county was considered 
to be one in which there is no community with more than 10,000 population. 
The point I make is that in spite of the growth of cities, this és still a grass- 
roots country. People on the farm, in the villages, and in the small munici- 
palities have the dominant voice when it comes to electing the men who 
make our laws. The future of America is in their hands, and I urge the 
country bankers in this audience to be as alert and as vociferous as any 


pany bill reported favorably in 1948 
by the Senate Banking Committee. 

On the other hand, the bill as 
drafted provides inadequate recog- 
nition of states’ rights in the regu- 
lation of state banks and holding 


companies, Mr. Cocke observed. As 
drafted it would permit conflicts 
with other Federal bank regulatory 
agencies. In general, the A.B.A. 
spokesman pointed out, the bill pro- 
posed to delegate rather broad and 
far-reaching authority. 

A similar viewpoint was presented 
to the committee for the National 
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banker ... 


If the heads of the 15.000 banks in America would each undertake to 
talk to one group of citizens a week through the rest of this year, I believe 
we could alert the populace —at least the thinking portion of it—to the 
dangers of increasing Government spending. 


—Excerpt from speech of E. C. Sammons, President, The United States 
National Bank of Portland, Oregon, before the National Credit Conference 
of the American Bankers Association, in Chicago. 
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WASHINGTON 

HE outlook is obscure. Fist fights 

and rioting in France’s legisla- 

tive assembly recall the disas- 
trous schisms which rotted resis- 
tance to the invaders in 1940. 
Britain’s election has left a divided, 
if peaceful, country. Trans-Channel 
suspicions and recriminations are 
mutual, with the nations tending to 
seek security in blocks. British Con- 
servatives foretell more devaluation 
ahead. London is feeling out the 
chances for additional American 
aid, exclusively for the U.K. Red 
China’s currency is sinking and the 
commies lock a U.S. businessman in 
his plant whenever the Nationalists 
bomb Shanghai. Paul Hoffman still 
pleads with Europe for “integra- 
tion” and with Congress for another 
$3-billion, having returned from 
Europe without that “something 
dramatic” to show the legislators. 
The German scene is sorry. Visiting 
Japanese lawmakers, seated like 
prisoners in the dock, watch democ- 


racy at work in a Senate hearing 
room. 


BRITAIN AND “INTEGRATION™ 


There seems to be little change in 
Britain’s reluctance to take up Paul 
Hoffman’s favorite theme of Euro- 
pean “integration.” The British are 
in no hurry to break up the system 
of discriminatory, bilateral trade 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


Situation Not Clear 


HERBERT BRATTER 


pacts. Another indication of the 
British attitude toward trade is that 
country’s slowness in consulting the 
other parties to the General Agree- 
ment of Tariffs and Trade relative 
to the restrictions imposed to cut 
dollar imports by 25 per cent—re- 
strictions in which other common- 
wealth countries participate. Observ- 
ers point to the need for a showdown 
with the British. Actually, integra- 
tion of an effective sort is unpalat- 
able to most Europeans, with their 
diversity of economic interests and 
political, religious and cultural dif- 
ferences. So, while at last ECA is 
getting more European lip service 
to the ideal of integration and will 
probably get some sort of a Euro- 
pean Payments Union this summer, 
Mr. Hoffman’s “one big trading 
area” is far, far away. 


A LONDON VIEW 


“The economic unification which 
many Americans now seem to wish 
to force on Western Europe at the 
point of the dollar,” comments the 
New Statesman, is not workable ex- 


cept on a foundation of much closer 
political union than is at all prac- 
ticable at present and is not com- 
patible with the world multilateral- 
ism which Americans simultaneously 
preach. Countries cannot unify their 
currencies and permit complete free- 
dom of exchange and trade within 
their united frontiers and at the 
same time meet the demands of their 
peoples for full employment and 
maintenance of standards of living 
unless they have also established a 
common political government au- 
thorized by their peoples to follow 
a common policy in taxation, regu- 
lation of industry, wage policies and 
a host of other matters. Can any- 
one suppose that these functions 
could at present or in any near fu- 
ture be taken over from the various 
states by a common West European 
parliament or cabinet? 


HANES TESTIFIES 


Among ECA officials brought 
home to testify on the ECA appro- 
priation was Robert M. Hanes, now 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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Agricultural short course scholarship students at Michigan State study root structures of grasses in agronomy class 


Michigan State’s Scholarships for Farm Youth 


The author is associate director 
of the News Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and a fre- 
quent contributor to BANKING. 


66 OW are you going to keep 
H him down on the farm after 
he’s got an Ag degree?” 
would be a song writer’s way of 
asking a question that educators and 
country bankers would like to have 
answered. Bankers are interested in 
seeing farms operated by progres- 
sive farmers who can make a profit 
and, at the same time, maintain the 
fertility of their fields. 


The 53 state agricultural colleges 
in the United States have been do- 
ing an outstanding job in educating 
young men and women through 
their four-year courses in agricul- 
ture and allied lines. However, 90 
percent of the young people who re- 
ceive degrees become professional 
workers and upon graduation find 
employment as teachers or as county 
agents in the Government, and a 
large percentage work in industries 
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JOHN DE JONG 


and processing enterprises allied to 
agriculture. Thus a good share of 
ambitious young people is taken 
away from farms by agricultural 
training. 

An answer to this problem may 
be found at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan, wnoich for 
12 years, in cooperation with the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation and later 
with the Michigan Bankers Associa- 
tion, has developed a program of 
short course training in agriculture 
which meets the educational needs 
of young men and women who will 
make farming their life occupation. 


53 State Colleges to Study 
Short Course Program 


The successful experience of 
Michigan State College in this field 
of vocational education will be re- 
viewed at a workshop to be held at 
the college during the week of June 
26. Representatives of all of the 
53 state agricultural colleges in the 
country will meet to discuss and 
define a desirable short course edu- 
cational program. 


Bankers have a definite interest 
in what is being done in Michigan, 
because for the past two years in- 
dividual banks and county banking 
groups have been providing scholar- 
ships for Michigan State College 
short course students. It is inter- 
esting to note the many points of 
similarity in the short course pro- 
gram in agriculture and the educa- 
tion programs of the American 
Bankers Association carried on by 
the American Institute of Banking 
and by The Graduate School of 
Banking. 

The agricultural short course 
program is designed to give a thor- 
ough two-year practical training in 
general agriculture. During the two 
years the student will spend four 
periods of eight weeks each at the 
college. However, any one period is 
a complete course in itself. Each 
year, periods of instruction on the 
campus are divided into fall, winter, 
and spring terms. During the sum- 
mer, when the student is at work on 
his home farm or employed on a 
farm, the things he has learned in 
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the classroom are tested by prac- 
tical application under the super- 
vision of a member of the staff of 
the college department of short 


courses. It is interesting to note 
that most students who enter the 
college for their first eight-week 
period in the fall follow through 
with a second semester’s work in the 
winter term. However, students who 
start their first term work during 
the winter term and then must wait 
a year (until the next winter term) 
before going into the second period, 
seldom return to the college. 

When students complete their 
four eight-week periods in the short 
courses and desire to continue in 
college to study for a four-year de- 
gree in agriculture, they are given 
credit for a certain number of hours 
of elective subjects. 


Kellogg Support 


Ten years ago, the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, which is a Foundation 
established for education and social 
betterment, became interested in 
the short courses being offered by 
Michigan State College and financed 
a plan of scholarships to secure the 
most desirable quality of student. 
During the 10 years that this plan 
was in operation, 1,700 young men 
were provided with scholarships 
from the Foundation and the result 
has had a profound effect on rural 
Michigan. The Foundation’s policy 
is to discontinue financial aid to a 
venture as soon as the project has 
proved sound and financial support 
can be obtained from other sources. 
The Foundation, therefore, sought 
other sources for scholarships so as 


to terminate its scholarships during 
1948. 


Banks Enter Picture 


Bank sponsorship of scholar- 
ships was recognized as one of the 
most valuable sources for this edu- 


A home econom- 

ics class reads the 

recipe before try- 

ing its collective 

hand at cake bak- 
ing 


cational help by college officials, be- 
cause the banks are permanent in- 
stitutions in each community. So, in 
1948, the idea was presented to the 
agricultural committee of the Michi- 
gan Bankers Association, and in that 
year the association unanimously 
approved the scholarship program. 
From an initial dozen bank scholar- 
ships, Michigan banks are support- 
ing a scholarship plan providing for 
203 scholarships for both young 
men and young women in the 1949- 
50 school year. The banks sponsor 
103 scholarships in the current 
second term school year, including 
81.men in general agriculture, five 
men in agricultural specialties such 
as dairying, commercial fruit grow- 
ing, and poultry, and 17 women in 
home economics. 

The scholarships provided for by 
the banks give the boy or the girl 
a grant of $100 to help defray the 
expenses of the eight-week course. 
Charges made by the college for the 
eight weeks amount to $140, which 
covers all expenses such as books, 
laboratory fees, board and room, and 
student tickets for college activities 
such as athletic events, musicals, 
and entertainment. 

Scholarship students under the 
bank plan are selected carefully 
from the graduating class of their 
local high school. The selection is 
made by the committee, which in- 
cludes not only the banker, but the 


This class in ani- 
mal husbandry 
watches closely as 
the instructor ex- 
plains how to de- 
horn a calf 


principal, and teacher of vocational 
agriculture from the high school, 
and the county extension and club 
agents. In the case of girls, the 
high school teacher on the commit- 
tee is the teacher of home eco- 
nomics. 


Student-Faculty Contacis 


The short course student group is 
active and influential in the Agri- 
cultural College. One of the reasons 
is that they are housed in one at- 
tractive dormitory — one wing is 
occupied by boys and one by girls, 
with a large cafeteria in between. 
The cafeteria is used for a student 
hall and for social and recreational 
activities. In their living quarters, 
these students are organized into 
committees and a practical student 
government. They handle, among 
themselves, all details such as house- 
keeping in their dormitories, plans 
for parties and recreational events. 

Another reason that the short 
courses are a cohesive group is that 
they are in such close contact with 
the faculty members assigned to the 
short course department. The State 
of Michigan is divided into four dis- 
tricts, with four members of the 
faculty assigned to each district. 
These four faculty members teach 
classes during the school terms and 
make home farm visits in their dis- 
tricts between terms. Thus, in a 
class in farm management the 
teacher diagrams a farm layout— 
the fields and crop planning on an 
actual farm—and is enabled to teach 
in terms of farms with which both 
he and his students are familiar. 

An important feature of the pro- 
gram is that Michigan State College 
assigns its top-flight teachers to the 
short course groups. 

In order to evaluate the short 
course scholarship program during 
the 10 years when the Kellogg Foun- 
dation financed the scholarships, and 
the two years since scholarships 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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News for Country Bankers 


Selling Services... Bank Operations . . . Legislation... Research . . . Better Farming 


This selection of news dealing 
with various aspects of country 
bank management was compiled by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S edi- 
torial staff. 


HEN hearings were being 
WV we recently by the House 

Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on H. R. 6567, John H. 
Crocker, chairman of the A.B.A. 
Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Credit, took advantage of the op- 
portunity to tell Congress that the 
interest rate of 11% percent paid to 
banks on Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loans was unfair and inequit- 
able. This is the bill that would, if 
enacted, make an additional $2- 
billion available to the CCC for farm 
price supports. Mr. Crocker is vice- 
president of the Citizens National 
Bank, Decatur, Illinois. 

Under the present arrangement, 
the banks get 1% percent and the 
CCC gets 14% percent. Mr. Crocker 
contended that the 144 percent paid 
to the CCC is out of proportion to 
its expense; that it should receive 
only an amount sufficient to cover 
its losses on these loans. Prior to 
1939, when this division of the in- 
terest was made, the rate to farm- 
ers was 4 percent, with the banks 
getting 214 percent. 

Although the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has the authority to ad- 
just the interest rate in favor of the 
banks, it has failed to accede to 
earlier requests by the A.B.A. that 
it do so. Mr. Crocker’s appearance 
at the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee hearings is the first direct 
appeal the A.B.A. has made to Con- 
gress for an adjustment of the rate 
on CCC guaranteed loans. 

_Mr. Crocker pointed out that 
through being able to use the banks, 
the CCC has been saved the expense 
of setting up its own offices to 
handle its program. “This saving,” 
Mr. Crocker said, ‘coupled with the 
fact that the financing was accom- 
plished through the use of bank 
funds rather than Government 
funds, has contributed materially to 
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President Harry 
Truman _ receives 
members of the 4- 
H at the White 
House during the 
observance of Na- 
tional 4-H Club 
Week 


the easing of the fiscal problems of 
the Government. The 14 percent 
interest is all that banks receive as 
a return for the use of their funds 
and as a reimbursement for their 
expenses in servicing the loans.” 


Me. CROCKER stated that CCC loans 
should stand on their own feet and 
not be viewed in the light “of the 
overall operations of the banks. 
Banks, like any other business, can- 
not continue an unprofitable opera- 
tion indefinitely. They may do so 
for a temporary period, particularly 
when they are able to offset their 
losses with the earnings from other 
operations engaged in at a profit. 
When earnings turn downward and 
expenses increase, as is the case 
with banks, they must either dis- 
continue the operation which shows 
a loss or seek to make it profitable. 

“So long as banks have excess 
funds they will be under pressure 
to invest them. However, this situa- 
tion should not be taken advantage 
of by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. The banks are entitled to 
a return on the commodity loans 
commensurate with the services 
which they have rendered and are 
rendering to the Government.” 

Mr. Crocker stated that the A.B.A. 
maintains “that the 1142 percent re- 
ceived by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is too large a portion 
of the interest on these loans. The 
measure of the CCC’s share should 
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HARRIS & EWING 
be an amount sufficient to cover its 
losses on these loans, yet the Cor- 
poration’s share of the interest bears 
no relationship to the amount of its 
losses on such loans, which are un- 
derstood to have been slight.” He 
pointed out that the losses on the 
CCC loan program should be distin- 
guished from the losses on the CCC 
price support program generally. 


“Bring your boots 
along .. .”’ 


i your rubbers along so 
you won’t get your shoes 
muddy,” cautioned the agricultural 
committee of the Indiana Bankers 
Association in its announcement of 
the Agricultural Clinic—a_ short 
course in principles and problems of 
financing agriculture—at Purdue 
University on March 16 and 17. 
The bankers, the committee feared, 
might need their rubbers when they 
visited a farm to study common 
farm management and debt carry- 
ing problems. 

The tour fitted into discussions 
during the two-day clinic on “A 
Farm’s Debt Carrying Capacity,” at 
the second session, and “This Debt 
Level Appears to Be Prudent Analy- 
sis of Debt Carrying Capacity of the 
Farm,” at the third session. This 
latter discussion was a three-way 
affair, with speakers discussing the 
“Real Estate Debt,” “Production 
Debt,” and “Total Debt.” 

The curriculum also included dis- 
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cussions on ‘A Banker Looks at 
Farmers”; “Financial Management 
for the Beginning Farmer”; “Farm 
Equipment Financing”; “How to 
Use Your County Agent’; “Looking 
Ahead”; “What Comes Next?”; and 
“The Farm Real Estate Situation.” 

A “loan committee in action” ex- 
amined a hypothetical loan request 
in a discussion of “How Would You 
Set Up this Loan?” 

A banquet on Thursday and a 
luncheon on Friday were among the 
features of the clinic. C. W. Bailey, 
president, The First National Bank 
of Clarksville, Tennessee, spoke at 
the banquet and Dr. Earl L. Butz, 
head of the agricultural economics 
department of Purdue, was the lun- 
cheon speaker. 

Ralph E. Horner, president, First- 
Union Bank & Trust Company, 
Winamac, is chairman of IBA’s 
agricultural committee. 


Bankers’ Nite Glamorous 


HE thirteenth annual Walworth 

County Bankers’ Nite at the con- 
clusion of the ninety-ninth edition of 
the Walworth County, Wisconsin, 
Fair, was as colorful, glamorous, 
and glittering as a college com- 
mencement, according to The Beloit 
Daily News. 

The agricultural committee of the 
12 banks composing the Walworth 
County Bankers Association awarded 
$336 in cash prizes, 125 ribbons, and 
4-H hats to the local boys and girls 
who had been judged champions in 
livestock, home economics, hand- 
crafts, farm crops, dressmaking, 


gardening, food and nutrition, food 
preservation, and home ground im- 
provements. Insofar as possible, the 
4-H members had their projects on 
display during the fair. 

More than 1,000 attended the 
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The first 4-H Club 
recognition § sign, 
furnished by 
members of the 
Alabama Bankers 
Association, went 
to Hartwell Allen, 
Apelika farm boy, 
center. Shown 
with young Allen, 
left to right, ABA 
Agricultural Com- 
mittee Chairman 
S. W. Harper; 4-H 
Leader Hanchey 
Logue; Lee Coun- 
ty Key Banker R. 
N. Cartwright; and 
Auburn Banker G. 
H. Wright 


bankers’ nite program. Ben Bach- 
huber, president, State Bank of 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin, was master of 
ceremonies and a concert by an ac- 
cordion band was one of the enter- 
tainment features. 

The printed program gave recog- 
nition to the county agricultural 
agent, the home demonstration 
agent, the garden judge, and Wal- 
worth County Agricultural Society 
for their cooperation. It featured 
the lending facilities of the banks, 
and listed the 4-H Club leaders, and 
the names of the participating banks. 
The urgent need of pasture improve- 
ment was emphasized on cover four. 


4-H Work Program Book 
Acclaimed 


HE “program of work” booklet 

prepared by the State Bank of 
Wood Lake, Minnesota, for distribu- 
tion to 4-H Club leaders and families 
with children includes space for just 
about every type of information 
needed during the development of a 
4-H project, including the names of 
club members and activity reports. 

“The idea behind this book was to 
give the clubs something to help 
them organize their work,” writes 
Cashier H. G. Hamre. “Our re- 
sponse has been tremendous from 
the children in 4-H Club work and 
we have had many requests for 
copies of the book from other states. 

“The leaders in our county have 
been very pleased with this book.” 


Pasture Improvement 
Contest 


WARD winners in the community 
pasture improvement and man- 
agement contest of the Springville 
office of the Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Company, Buffalo, re- 


ceived prizes at a pasture contest 
dinner in the Springville town hall. 

This project was designed to as- 
sist farmers in the Springville area 
in the development of the individual 
farm and a more prosperous farm 
community. It was presented with 
the cooperation of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Agronomy Department, the 
Erie County Extension Service, 
Cattaragus County Extension Ser- 
vice, and 31 companies and agencies 
comprising the merchants and busi- 
ness people of the Springville area. 
Prizes were presented to the con- 
testants. 


4-H Foundation Folder 


HE Missouri 4-H Club Founda- 

tion, with which several Missouri 
bankers are prominently identified, 
recently announced its aims in an 
attractive folder, Investment in 
Rural Youth—Dividends Unlimited. 
The folder also includes information 
on the present rural youth situation 
in the state. 


Recognition Pins to 4-H 
Leaders 


een pins for members, 
leaders and junior leaders of 
the Columbia County, Wisconsin, 
4-H Clubs are paid for by the 
Columbia County Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Nearly 100 of these pins were 
awarded at the recent annual 4-H 
Club banquet by C. C. Frederick, 
cashier of the Rio-Fall River Union 
Bank, Fall River, on behalf of the 
bankers association. 

“Our county cluh agent,” said Mr. 
Frederick, “has blanket authority 
to purchase the pins required each 
year, and our association pays for 
them. They are awarded at a county 
meeting of these groups.” 


Service Bulletin Enjoys 
75% Readership 


ge 1,200 copies of its Service 
Bulletin are sent out monthly 
to the farmers in its trade area by 
the State Bank of New Prague, New 
Prague, Minnesota, and the bank is 
looking forward to increasing the 
Bulletin’s circulation to from 3,500 
to 4,000 within the year. 

The Bulletin is a one- to two-page 
mimeographed job featuring bank 
services; real estate, livestock, poul- 
try, farm equipment, etc., that is 
for sale; auctions that the bank will 
clerk; and information on crops, 
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veterans affairs, taxes, and other 
information of interest to farmers. 
“Just a year ago,” writes Assis- 
tant Cashier E. C. Schmid, “we at- 
tached a post card to each bulletin 
asking the farmer to return the 
card to us if he wished to continue 
receiving the bulletin. We had over 
75 percent of the cards returned.” 


Country Bankers “Are an 
Institution” 


y a speech entitled “A Farm Man- 
agement Program for Florida 
Banks” before the Florida Agricul- 
tural Credit Conference in Gaines- 


, ville, F. W. Parvin, associate econo- 


mist, Farm Management Department 
of the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Florida, said: 

“TI don’t know of any class of pro- 
fessional men who should be better 
qualified to offer sound economic 
and financial advice to Florida farm- 
ers than their bankers. With the 
array of talent available to farmers 
in production, it seems to me that 
your role then will be to apply the 
very simple yardstick—Will it pay? 
Gentlemen, as country bankers it is 
your responsibility to keep Florida 
farmers on as sound an economic 
basis as possible. You can’t escape 
the responsibility; you can only ac- 
cept it or shirk it... . 

“You, as country bankers, sare 
not simply merchants and business- 
men. You are certainly that—but 
more—far more. You are an insti- 
tution. I believe that you have just 
as great a responsibility in the eco- 
nomic development of your com- 
munity as has the church in spirit- 
ual development and the school in 
the educational development. You 
can’t escape it; even though you 
may now be investing your stock- 
holders’ and depositors’ funds in 
safe and sound places, if you are 
not taking an important place in the 
economic development of your trade 
area you are shirking your respon- 
sibilities.” 

The credit conference was spon- 
sored by the agricultural committee 
of the Florida Bankers Association 
in cooperation with the College of 
Agriculture. 


Farmer Contacts Good 
Publie Relations 
HE most effective method for 
working up a good volume of 
farm business is to make friendly 
calls on farmers, says Fay Sprague, 
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Agricultural credit 
panel at Florida’s 
Bankers Agricul- 
tural Credit Con- 
ference Left to 
right, W. E. Ellis, 
FBA president, 
Ocala; John C. 
Malone, Jr., First 
National Bank, 
Milton; Julian S. 
Eaton, Cocoanut 
Grove Exchange 
Bank, Miami; P. 
A. Sargent, Peo- 
ples Bank, Cres- 
cent City; and J. 
C. Rogers, chair- 
man, FBA’s agri- 
cultural commit- 
tee, Leesburg 


cashier of the Lake City State Bank 
at Lake City, Minnesota. The old- 
est state bank in Minnesota, the 
Lake City bank is located in a dairy- 
ing and beef producing section with 
most farmers averaging around 160 
acres in size. 

So thoroughly is Mr. Sprague sold 
on the value of farm calls that he is 
training one of his tellers to do this 
work. This man lacks agricultural 
college training but was born and 
reared on a farm in the Lake City 
area. 

Mr. Sprague also notes that an 
outside man must be a first class 
diplomat to qualify for the job. He 
asserts that farmers are great in- 
dividualists and dislike being told 
how to do a job. 

“The best approach when dealing 
with a farmer for the first time on 
his farm is to visit around with the 
fellow, get acquainted with his 
farming operations, meet his wife 
and children, and look at the ma- 
chinery and livestock,” Mr. Sprague 
said. 

First contacts, when favorable, 
lead to much new banking and in- 
surance business. Mr. Sprague be- 
lieves country bankers who follow 
a policy of getting acquainted with 
farmers by occasional calls on their 
farms will never be troubled to any 
extent by Government lending agen- 
cies. 


**Wise Use of Farm Credit”’ 


while appearing on the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton’s farm radio program, L. A. 
Zehner, assistant vice-president, 
modified his earlier statement that 
“the wise use of credit is a loan 
which the farmer thinks will in- 
crease his operating efficiency” by 
stating: 


“Today, a wise use of farm credit 
depends not on what a farmer 
thinks will increase efficiency, but 
rather on what he knows will in- 
crease his efficiency. The difference 
between think and know is a big 
one, and the successful farmer will 
appreciate that difference and 
govern himself accordingly.” 


Evaluation of Farm 
Departments 


“—. feel that farm departments 
established in banks in agri- 
cultural areas of Florida would be of 
immeasurable benefit both to Florida 
banks and to Florida agriculture.” 
That is the conclusion drawn from a 
study of the experience of southern 
banks with farm departments by 
the Cooperative Extension Work in 
Agriculture and Home Economics, 
State of Florida. The report of the 
Extension Service was sent to Flor- 
ida banks by the Florida Bankers 
Association. 

The four questions asked by the 
Extension Service in its survey and 
the consensus of opinion pertaining 
to each may be found below: 

(1) What potential volume of 
farm loans is necessary in order to 
justify a farm department? 

From $200,000 to $400,000 in farm 
loans was mentioned as the desirable 
goal; however, this view was ex- 
pressed by Walter Kennedy, presi- 
dent, The First National. Bank of 
Montgomery, Alabama, and more or 
less confirmed by others: 

“T do not think that a definite 
volume of loans should be deter- 
mined before a farm representative 
is employed. In our own institution, 
we had practically no farm loans 
when we decided that we should em- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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Consumer Credit Digest 


On the second floor of Chicago’s Merchandise Mart is this attractive entrance to the Merchandise National Bank’s Instal- 


ment Credit Department 


Need Seen for Bankers to Watch Credit “Danger Signs’ 


This selection of news and opinion 
was compiled by THEODORE FISCHER 
of BANKING’S editorial staff. 


UCH has been said in support 
M of the theory that consumer 

credit totals do not loom 
large when considered in the light 
of rising prices, wages, and national 
income, but all bankers do not ac- 
cept this without question. 

Chester A. Rude, vice-president of 
the Security-First National Bank, 
Los Angeles, speaking at the Bank 
Management Conference of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association, warned 
that “danger signs of overextended 
credit in this country, although ap- 
parent, have been ignored for too 
long a time.” 

The country’s present easy credit 
situation, he said, “is a result of a 
race between Government credit 
agencies and banks to see how fast 
credit energy can be disposed of. 
Let us not make the mistakes now 
of the early 1920s which are so vivid 
in some of our memories, when too 
liberal credit brought the com- 
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modity bust that caused so many 
failures.” 

Mr. Rude listed the danger signs 
of “too easy credit” as, among 
others: strikes and inadequate flow 
of materials; price-cutting and the 
slowing-up of sales; rapid increase 
in instalment credit; growing repos- 
sessions; more for “‘sale’’ and “rent” 
signs on real estate; increased fore- 
closures on real estate; business 
failures. 

Mr. Rude spoke along much the 
same line at the National Credit 
Conference in Chicago in January 
when he warned that. easy credit, 
fostered by Government policy, is 
using up the credit energy of the 
nation. 

“The extension of credit is a 
grave responsibility,” he said on 
this occasion. “If we withhold credit 
unwisely, business suffers; and so 
do the people of our respective com- 
munities. If we extend it too freely, 
overexpansion takes place; and ulti- 
mately there is great suffering. 

“Prudent lenders should not lose 
sight of the fact that only credit 


which is good for the borrower is, in 
the long run, good for the bank. That 
test should dictate their policy. 
Banks should strongly oppose the 
return of Government policing and 
be prepared to build a record which 
should help prevent any such de- 
velopment. 

“Our loan policy can never be 
static—it must change as economic 
conditions change,’ Mr. Rude as- 
serted. “Where are we in the eco- 
nomic cycle? It is not safe for the 
bank or customer to grant liberal 
credit at the top of a business cycle 
or during a period of sustained full 
employment. Economic foresight is 
most important when considering 
loan policy. 

“We must be fully aware that as 
our loans increase, our risk and 
loss potential increases. It is natu- 
ral to have few losses in a rising 
economy and larger losses as the 
supply of commodities becomes 
readily available. For the sake of 
the borrower and ourselves, we must 
restudy our existing loans and then 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


To help customers who require accommodations in 
excess of their open-line limits, many banks use our 
Field Warehouse Service for Warehouse Receipt 
Loans against inventory stored right on the 
borrower’s own premises. If you are in doubt about 
the wisdom of making Warehouse Receipt Loans 
against inventory, let us prove the economy, effi- 
ciency and safety of doing so when you use our 
Field Warehouse Service. 


OPERATING OFFICES 


128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. « Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. ¢ 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N.Y. * 173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, 
Ill. e Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas * National Bank Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. « Roosevelt 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. *« 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. e 520 W. Seventh 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. « 39-45 'No. Third St., Memphis 3, Tenn. ¢ 404 St. Charles 
St., New Orleans 12, La. « 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. » Keystone Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. « 425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. © 235 Montgomery St., 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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look at loan applications to make 
sure that the borrower is on safe 
ground and that we are not con- 
tributing to his downfall financially. 
We must follow every possible busi- 
ness index nationally and _ tie-in 
local trends to fit the individual 
bank’s policy. We will never know 
within months when the top or the 
bottom of the cycle is reached. How- 
ever, with care you will not be too 
far out of line for your customer, 
your bank, or the community. 

“A debt-ridden country—whether 
by public or private means, or both, 
cannot be a happy forward-looking 
people. There is no mystery about 
sound loan policy—it is just plain 
ordinary common sense.” 


$4,500,000,000 for 
12,000,000 People 


“At the present time there are 
approximately 12,000,000 people 
who have borrowed from their home- 
town banks in an aggregate amount 
of nearly $4,500,000,000. Their loans 
are small loans made to individuals 
for family or business purposes, and 
access to this type of credit is al- 
most a necessity. Collectively, con- 
sumer instalment borrowers consti- 
tute one of the most valuable groups 
of customers for banking services.” 

So spoke William F. Kelly, chair- 
man of the Consumer Credit Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation following a meeting to 
complete the plans for the National 
Instalment Credit Conference just 
concluded in Chicago. 

“Beyond our interest as bankers 
in providing instalment credit ser- 
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Holding Off Depression 


There are those who hold that to- 
day’s family buying and the pledging 
of future income remove the purchas- 
ing power of tomorrow when it may 
be needed to bolster up an oncoming 
depression, and stop an inflation of 
prices today. They overlook the fact 
that in the absence of today’s buying, 
tomorrow’s depression would already 
be upon us. 


Thomas C. Boushaill, 


President, The Bank of Virginia. 


The counter display above is being used 

by Security-First National Bank of Los 

Angeles in all of its 128 branches 

throughout the southern half of Cali- 

fornia to stimulate auto loans. The little 

car is an exact scale replica of a 1908 
Ford 


vice,” said Mr. Kelly, “consumer in- 
stalment credit is important in the 
national economy as one of the ma- 
jor avenues for the financing and 
distribution of products from our 
factories and stores. Our Commit- 
tee wants every bank to extend in- 
stalment credit on a sound and flex- 
ible basis that will best meet the 
needs of its trade area. 

“We have learned that there can- 
not be anything like a national in- 
stalment credit system that will 
make the same terms for loans in 
every community of the country. 
Some communities are agricultural; 
some are industrial. Every commu- 
nity has differing business interests 
and incomes. The individual bank 
has to tailor operations to provide 
the best possible service in keeping 
with local conditions. 

“There are fundamentals, how- 
ever. The most important is char- 
acter; another is competence. There 
are hundreds of banks servicing 
smaller communities in all sections 
of the United States that carry on 
successful consumer instalment lend- 
ing operation, and have for years, 
through the use of these two 
guides.” 


State Meeting 


The Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation will hold a Consumer Credit 
Conference at Harrisburg on April 
5, which “will emphasize the prob- 
lems and solutions in the practical 
operation of a consumer credit de- 
partment.” 


Norman T. Hayes, president of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion, points out that a consumer 
credit department is both “a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity. Under 
proper management, it is capable of 
developing reasonable profits. There 
are, however, numerous problems to 
be solved and many pitfalls to be 
avoided.” 

Chairman of the consumer credit 
committee and one of the speakers 
is John H. Lucas, vice-president of 
the Peoples First National Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. Con- 
ference chairman is Ellis B. Ridg- 
way, Jr., vice-president, Corn Ex- 
change National Bank & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia; chairman of the local 
arrangements committee is J. E. 
Brucklacher, president, Cumberland 
County National Bank & Trust Co., 
New Cumberland. 

Eleven bankers, one A.B.A. official, 
and one lawyer will appear as 
speakers. The bankers are all from 
Pennsylvania and all are bankers 
who have gained a wide reputation 
in the field of consumer credit. 


“Let's Tell the World" 


The Committee on Banking Edu- 
cation and Public Relations of the 
Virginia Bankers Association says: 

“A cardinal principle of instal- 
ment selling for years has been that 
the purchaser who must pay for an 
article over a period of time cares 
little about the total of his instal- 
ments, but is primarily concerned 
with the amount of his required 
monthly payments. This may be true 
to a certain extent, but he can be 
made aware of the total cost and he 
can be made to care if he is shown 
clearly that he can save substan- 
tially by using one method of financ- 
ing instead of another. 

“In advertising for the public to 
use bank financing of instalment 
purchases, besides the savings, there 
also can be stressed: 


“a. Place automobile insurance lo- 
cally where it will receive personal 
attention. 


“b. The establishing of a personal 
credit record for future accommo- 
dation. 


“ce. The availability of the bank’s 
other services to instalment loan 
customers. 


“d. Save now for future automo- 
bile or appliance purchases. 
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“We bankers want to see the pub- 
lic protected from unethical, unfair 
and deceitful practices, but we 
should not hope for or expect to see 
all finance business handed to us on 
a silver platter, without competi- 
tion, through the enactment of laws 
or the promulgation of regulations. 
If we have something to sell which 
is better or cheaper than can be ob- 
tained elsewhere, let’s tell the world 
about it!” 


"Don't Be Stampeded™ 


Many bankers have been alarmed 
and dismayed at ads offering goods 
with no down payment and at ab- 
normally long terms. Tim J. Galli- 
van points out that there is “more 
advertising than actual performance 
involved. . . . Actually, those mer- 
chants who advertise the wildest 
terms are frequently the ones who 
drive the hardest bargain in closing 


a sale. They use the wild advertis- 
ing appeal to get the ‘victim’ into 
their store and then apply a strong, 
persuasive sales appeal to conclude 
the sale on much sounder terms 
than those advertised.’”’ The impor- 
tant thing for bankers is “don’t be 
stampeded” by such “gimmicks,” 
says Mr. Gallivan. Bankers must 
hold the line on credit terms. ‘“Let’s 
keep our house in order without out- 
side interference; and toward that 
end, let us encourage our dealers 
and all other grantors of credit to 
sell their merchandise and not 
terms.” 


Cars for Quarters 


From Chicago comes a report on a 
25-cent meter plan for automobile 
purchases! 

Two different systems are used. 
Under one, the buyer puts a speci- 
fied number of coins in the meter 


to run the car for 200 or_so miles. 
Under the other system, emegguarter 
is put in at a time to run the car 
for 10 miles. 

At regular intervals the buyer 
drives over to the dealer who has a 
key to the meter. The money ex- 
tracted then becomes the instalment 
payment. 

This factual report is definitely 
not to be construed as a recommen- 
dation. 


Definition 


According to Fred L. O’Hair, 
president of the Central National 
Bank of Greencastle, Indiana: 
“Credit involves getting facts in- 
stead of ‘guesstimates,’ of obtaining 
an adequate down payment, of tim- 
ing maturities to reduce the note 
at frequent intervals based on in- 
come expendiency, and in following 
up collections promptly.” 


CONSUMER CREDIT COMMITTEE MEETING TO PLAN NATIONAL INSTALMENT CREDIT CONFERENCE 


Below is the Consumer Credit Committee of the American 
Bankers Association (and guests) at the meeting in Chicago 
on February 9-10 to make final plans for the National Instal- 
ment Conference. 
Left to right around the table: 

Edward J. Frey, vice-president, Union Bank of Michigan, 
Grand Rapids; D. Z. Albright, vice-president, Security-First 
National Bank, Los Angeles; Walter B. French, deputy man- 
ager, American Bankers Association; E. F. Longinotti, vice- 
president, Union Planters National Bank & Trust Co., 
Memphis, Tennessee; John M. Patton, president, Mitchell 
(South Dakota) National Bank; Richard H. Stout, executive 
vice-president, Bank of Louisville, Kentucky; Lester W. 
Scott, assistant vice-president, First National Bank of Nevada, 
Reno; Louis E. Hurley, president, Exchange Bank and 
Trust Company, El Dorado, Arkansas; C. L. Sayre, cashier, 
National State Bank, Boulder, Colorado; Coleman L. Isaacs, 
vice-president, Lincoln National Bank & Trust Company, 
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Fort Wayne, Indiana; Arthur Frentz, assistant commissioner, 
Federal Housing Administration; L. J. Asterita, secretary, 
Consumer Credit Committee; William F. Kelly, vice-presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, Phila- 
delphia (chairman); Kenneth R. Wells, vice-president, 
American National Bank and Trust Company, Chicago; 
Tim J. Gallivan, vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Co., St. Louis; Philip Woollcott, president, The 
Bank of Asheville, North Carolina; Paul M. Welch, vice- 
president, Citizens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta; Carl 
A. Bimson, executive vice-president, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix; William W. McCarthy, vice-president, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston; Carl M. Flora, vice-president, First- 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee; Emerson S. Sturde- 
vant, vice-president, Continental National Bank & Trust Co., 
Salt Lake City; Arthur B. Adams, president, Beloit (Wiscon- 
sin) State Bank; Lehman Plummer, vice-president, Central 
National Bank & Trust Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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The author is Assistant to the 
Deputy Superintendent of Banks, 
New York State Banking Depart- 
ment, and a member of the Commit- 
tee on Bank and Trust Company 
Accounting of the New York State 
Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants. He is also an instructor in ac- 
counting for the American Institute 
of Banking. This article is excerpted 
from a longer work on the subject 
published in The New York Certi- 
fied Public Accountant for March 
1950. 


CCOUNTANTS and bankers who 
A have given special attention 
to bank cost analysis agree 
unanimously that the approach to 
the subject of bank cost control is 
first to “Know Your Costs.” 

According to H. E. Randall, vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Boston, banks are not using scien- 
tific pricing methods because they 
are not sufficiently informed about 
costs. An investment in cost knowl- 
edge of every phase of the bank’s 
business, he noted, would pay worth- 
while dividends. Many bankers are 
guessing without having cost facts 
or are blindly following the other 
fellow in setting sales prices. 

Mr. Randall observed that banks 
which have determined their costs 
found that most of their small ac- 
counts — checking, savings, trust, 
personal loan, safe deposit—were 
operated at a loss, and as a result of 
that knowledge they have increased 
their over-all earnings substantially. 


Measuring Sticks 


With cost data available, he con- 
tinued, measuring sticks can be used 
to determine the profitability of any 
account or group of accounts and 
corrective action can be taken where 
warranted. In most cases reviewed 
by Mr. Randall, it was necessary, 
for example, to increase service 
charges on checking accounts and 
charge trust principal for a part of 
the fee rather than rely entirely on 
income fees. A cost analysis of 


trust, agency, and estate accounts 
indicated the necessity for special 
fees. In this connection, the use of 
common trust funds has lowered 
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operating costs and permitted lower 
fees to customers. 

With respect to savings depart- 
ments, further results of informa- 
tion on costs showed the need for 
service charges for excessive with- 
drawal activity and the elimination 
of interest on small savings ac- 
counts. Many banks discovered that 
small personal loans, usually be- 
lieved to be profitable because of the 
higher interest rates, were actually 
handled at a loss. In such casv3, the 
law permitting, a minimum discount 
charge could be made. 

Suspicion in the public mind that 
many banks did not know their costs 
was demonstrated, at least to some 
extent, by the wide variations be- 
tween costs and service charges re- 
flected in a special study completed 
in 1945 by the New York State Su- 
perintendent of Banks. He reported 
that the New York system of service 
charges had grown up in haphazard 
fashion, and that the relationship of 
charges to costs was “highly dubi- 
ous and well-nigh impossible for the 
public to understand.” It was found 
that less than half of the banks that 
made service charges had made cost 
analyses. Fewer still had made re- 
cent studies. 

Subsequent to these findings, the 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion and the American Bankers As- 
sociation authorized and published 
special studies which have made 
available valuable additions to the 
field of bank costs. These publica- 
tions present basic standards for 
measuring charges in a manner as 
uniform and understandable to the 
public as possible for a subject 
which is more complex than simple. 


“Tremendous Variations" 


One of the reports, “Current 
Trends In Bank Costs,” just com- 
pleted by the Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission of the A.B.A. em- 
phasizes “the tremendous variations 
of costs for items and transactions 
as among the various banks... 
caused not only by the actual ex- 
penses involved, the activity, effi- 
ciency and policies, but also by the 
differences between the methods 
used in arriving at costs.” 


“In the matter of cost finding 
and cost justification, which has 
not always been properly ex- 
plained to the public, bankers 
and accountants can see to it 


that the customer not only pays 
fairly for what he gets, but even 
more important, understands 
what he is paying for.” 


The report concludes that current 
derivation of cost figures is but the 
first step to proper interpretation 
and constructive action to be taken 
based upon the data obtained. Banks 
are warned to give careful consid- 
eration to the important factor of 
public relations before following any 
policy dictated by cost figures alone. 

In another study of checking ac- 
count costs of 17 country banks in 
Wisconsin made under the auspices 
of the Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the Wisconsin Bankers Asso- 
ciation, it was discovered that ac- 
count maintenance costs for various 
reasons ranged from 5 cents to 48 
cents per month, item costs for “on 
us” checks ranged from 1.23 cents 
to 3.78 cents each, clearing house 
checks ranged from 1.08 cents to 
2.88 cents each for handling, tran- 
sit checks from 1.15 cents to 4.67 
cents each, and deposit tickets from 
2.92 cents to 9.28 cents each. 

With such variations, is there any 
wonder that the public is often re- 
sentful of charges assessed for ser- 
vices which the bank itself is fre- 
quently at a loss to explain satisfac- 
torily? From the public relations 
aspect alone it is surely worthwhile 
for a bank to be in a position to dem- 
onstrate to its customers the bases 
for its various charges, secure in the 
knowledge that they have been ac- 
curately and fairly determined. 

How big a job is bank cost find- 
ing? Is it worth the trouble and ex- 
pense involved? How can certified 
public accountants work with banks 
and trust companies—as they have 
for years with industrial firms—in 
establishing costs, revising them, 
and, insofar as possible, forecasting 
costs for budgetary purposes? 

Cost finding can be both over- 
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simplified and  ultra-complicated. 
Neither course is desired by any fi- 
nancial institution nor would it be 
recommended by consulting account- 
ants. There is a proper cost installa- 
tion depending upon the size of the 
institution and the type of its busi- 
ness. 


Removing Guesswork 


As in any cost program, the pri- 
mary objective should be to take as 
much of the guesswork as possible 
out of operations by avoiding the 
attitude of hoping that the final net 
return will prove satisfactory. Bank- 
ers are entitled to be informed cur- 
rently, wherever feasible, of the de- 
tailed earnings and expenses at- 
tributable to each department in the 
bank. This should be further refined 
to show the costs of handling each 
transaction and each type of account 
so that intelligent judgment—noi 
unintelligent guesswork—will be the 
basis for setting sales prices. 

In these days of intense competi- 
tion, not only among banks with 
each other, but also between banks 
and other lenders, such as insurance 
companies, and the Government it- 
self, decisions must be made on time 
and with good judgment. Such de- 
cisions, however, cannot be made 
unless bank managements are kept 
correctly and promptly informed of 
the results of operations. 

It should be made clear that the 
accounting system should not be de- 
signed solely to provide the objec- 
tives of ready cost determination 
and adequate availability of cost 
data. A well-rounded system must 
incorporate features which will yield 
other essential information to man- 
agement in the form of concise state- 
ments and reports. The principles 
of internal check also cannot be 
overlooked. 

It is the firm belief of the writer, 
based upon personal experience, that 
once bank employees are assured 
that cost control, efficiency audits, 
and the like, will not result in cut- 
ting individual salaries, they will 
give much more whole-hearted co- 
operation to implement these aids 
to operation and management. As 
a matter of fact, no real progress 
can be made in establishing true 
costs by means of time studies, flow 
of work, and the like, without the 
entire bank staff being taken into 
confidence and encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the analysis. When com- 
pleted, the findings of the survey 
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Steps necessary to the establish- 
ment of a cost program in banks, 
according to the author, are: 

1. Preparation of an average bal- 

ance sheet. 

2. Compilation of activity statis- 

tics. 
3. Preparation of a cost profit and 
loss statement. 

. Preparation of a conversion 
fund report. 

. Functional allocation of income 
and expense. 

. Allocation of expense to primary 
functional components. 

. Determination of unit or item 
costs. 


should, insofar as practicable, be di- 
vulged to the personnel from whom 
any suggestions or recommendations 
should be welcomed. It must be re- 
membered that many employees of 
the bank deal more often and more 
closely with the public, over the 
counter and via telephone, than do 
some of the officers whose contacts 
are apt to be limited to their op- 
posite numbers in industry. 

Before commencing a general cost 
study, consideration should be given 
to this important aspect of employee 
relations. The consulting C. P. A. 
firm might be asked to indicate the 
need for any changes in employee 
incentive and merit rating plans. As 
a result of a complete cost analysis 
engagement, the accountants may 
recommend a general job evaluation 
program and the establishment of a 
budget. 


Budget Valuable 


The value of a budget is impres- 
sive in the light of a cost analysis 
study. Only with such a forecast of 
operations and condition can the 
most profitable functions—and the 
least profitable—be brought into 
proper focus, and rewards meted out 
to those responsible for superior 
achievements. 

Budgetary cost control, operated 
in conjunction with monthly accru- 
als of the major income and expense 
items, permits comparisons to be 
made currently with prior perform- 
ance, competitive standards and de- 
sired expectations. Such compari- 
sons, by highlighting any serious 
deviations, make corrective action 
possible before serious damage is 
done. Proper budgetary control en- 


ables management to open the 
throttle (or close it down) to make 
decisions in time to avoid possible 
loss on the one hand and, on the 
other, to take advantage of oppor- 
tune profit possibilities. 

The budget fits into a cost analy- 
sis program by showing up existing 
weaknesses in operations which may 
be susceptible to immediate rectifi- 
cation. 

Reduction of costs should not be 
made without regard to maintenance 
of the safety factor or by sacrificing 
vital information. But a thoughtful 
review of the detailed make-up of 
every classified expense indicates 
specific places for cutting costs. 

The following suggestions are 
listed without attempting to set 
forth every possibility for economy. 

Tellers 

Has the work productivity of th2 
tellers been determined? Are there 
too few or too many tellers? Do 
they have idle time which could be 
utilized by another department? Are 
the customers satisfied with the ser- 
vices and are they paying adequately 
for them? Is the physical layout of 
the cages conducive to efficient oper- 
ations? Would additional mechaniza- 
tion be warranted? 

Loans and Discounts 

Is the loss ratio low but are col- 
lection costs too high? Are records 
unnecessarily duplicated or tripli- 
cated? Has the rate on consumer 
loans been mistakenly reduced just 
to meet competition? Are sufficient 
compensating balances’ carried? 
Would the purchase of more mod- 
ern machines be justified ? 

The Bank as a Whole 

Should there be a general depart- 
mental reorganization? Can the 
work be simplified, methods stream- 
lined, the chart of organization 
strengthened, employee morale im- 
proved, free services reduced, peak 
loads better handled, purchasing 
economies gained, and excess re- 
serves and other idle-funds mini- 
mized ? 

Some of the by-products of a cost 
study have proved as valuable as the 
primary findings themselves. For 
example, one analysis resulted in im- 
proved supervision and the fixing of 
responsibility which had been lack- 
ing before. Another result was the 
establishment of performance stand- 
ards for the various jobs with the 
consequent ,.knowledge and satisfac- 
tion that bank and customer were 
getting their money’s worth. 
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Since 1928, the year Recordak introduced 
modern microfilming in a New York bank, 
the resources of the entire organization have 


been devoted to giving its customers easy, 


trouble-free, economical microfilming. 
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comfilele. . is designed to bring all the advantages of 
Recordak microfilming to banks of every size . . . at minimum operating cost. 


Look at any of today’s Recordak Microfilmers and you see the end result 
of 22 years of research . . . and experience gained in the production of thou- 
sands of machines: design and engineering features that simplify microfilming 
... that enable any clerk to produce thousands of picture-perfect records in 
an hour’s time. Records that are needle-sharp . . . that can be read quickly, 
conveniently —enlarged in the Recordak Film Reader. 


From a cost point of view, Recordak offers important advantages, too: 
You can get the Recordak Microfilmer best suited to your requirements at a 
surprisingly low rental charge that includes servicing, periodic inspections, 
parts replacements and improvements as perfected. Thus, you can weigh its 
advantages, its savings in your bank without capital investment. And should 
your requirements change, there’s no resale problem—you simply switch to 
the desired type of Recordak Microfilmer. 


CHO MOF 4% — how Recordak microfilm- 
ing can save time, effort, and dollars for 
you. It’s a factual story based on working- 
contacts with thousands of banks which 
for years have been using Recordak equip- 
ment and methods. Their services are 
available to you and your staff—always: 
when you're considering the application 
of Recordak microfilming . . . and when 
you’re using it. 


film 

have only Me 

- to give you photo- 
graphic records of highest quality— 
promptly. They operate in Recordak’s 21 
conveniently located processing stations 
... using high-speed, precision equipment 
especially designed for the exacting job of 
processing film according to the highest 
scientific standards. 


LSM service Miyf, hes 

tne keep 
Recordak microfilming equipment in A-1 
operating order. Skilled technicians call 
at regular intervals . . . thoroughly inspect 
your Recordak equipment. In addition, 
they answer any call for service promptly 
. .. replace parts when necessary. And 
remember all of this is done without addi- 


tional cost to you! 


Four important features, you'll agree. 
And well worth remembering when you 
consider the application of microfilming 
to your banking routines. 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


Write today for a free copy of “In 
Bank After Bank After Bank.” It gives 
complete information on Recordak 
Microfilmers, and the unique short cuts 
and safeguards they make possible. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 350 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Originator of modern microfilming— 
» and its application to banking 
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The Investment <Narket 


Governments — Other Securities 


Mr. OLYPHANT, on the faculty of 
The Graduate School of Banking, is 
a Government bond and money mar- 
ket specialist. 


When and What New Financing 
for Cash? 


UNE and July involve the re- 
J financing of $10-billion of 114 

percent Treasury certificates, 
and gossip now turns to how much, 
when, and what new cash financing. 
Examination of the Treasury cash 
position for the balance of the fiscal 
year to June 30 suggests that not 
as much new money will be needed 
for the rest of the fiscal year as had 
been previously suspected. 

On February 28 the balance in the 
general fund of the Treasury was 
nearly $514,-billion. Last year March 
showed a surplus of about $134- 
billion while April, May and June 
resulted in a deficit of over $234- 
billion. By the end of February the 
budget deficit for the current fiscal 
year, which was over $3,800-million 
early in January, had dropped to 
about $23,-billion and might fall 
to between $1-and $114-billion by 
March 30. Even should the final 
quarter of the fiscal year show 
deficit figures of $3-billion new cash 
financing of no more than about 
$1-billion would seem to be needed. 

But cash rather than budget fig- 
ures need inspection. The February 
Federal Reserve Bulletin estimated 
cash requirements for the 1949-50 
fiscal year as $4,800-million. To 
February 28 the debt had risen $3,- 
625-million, but about $615-million 
of accrued discount on Savings 
Bonds must be deducted to arrive at 
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cash received, so about $3-billion 
of the estimated $4,800-million has 
already been provided, leaving $1,- 
800-million apparently still required. 
Six successive weekly Treasury 
bill issues of $900-million each, ma- 
ture commencing on March 16. 
Raising each of these to $1-billion 
would provide $700-million. The bal- 
ance of about $1-billion might possi- 
bly be provided from the general 
fund rather than from any new 
issue as the general fund could be 
allowed to drop below $3-billion 
toward the end of May in view not 
only of June income tax receipts 
but also because new cash, if re- 
quired, might be obtained promptly 
thereafter in connection with the 
refinancing of the $5-billion 114 
percent certificates maturing on 
June 1. It does not seem likely that 
commercial banks will get anything 
new, except bills or certificates, for 
the balance of the fiscal year. 
What happens after that is some- 
thing else again. July and August 
1949 showed an administrative bud- 
get deficit of nearly $2,600-million. 
The cash deficit should not be as 
large, but it is now estimated that 
of the $2,800-million of rebates to 
holders of National Service Life In- 
surance policies $2,200-million will 
have been distributed by June 30, 
leaving $600-million cash outlay for 
the following couple of months. Will 
the Treasury then respond to the 
desire of the commercial banks for 
issues maturing in from five to ten 
years with coupons from 11% per- 
cent to 134 percent thereby inflat- 
ing bank deposits? Or, will some 
new issue marketable or non-mar- 


ketable be devised to be taken out- 
side of the banking system? The 
answer will probably be found in 
the behavior of business volume at 
the time. 


The “Independence” Savings 
Bond Drive 


The announcement by the Treas- 
ury Department that a new Savings 
Bond drive—to be known as the 
“Independence” campaign — would 
be launched May 15 and run until 
July 4 makes it timely to com- 
ment briefly on the extraordinary 
success of this method of not only 
obtaining country-wide participa- 
tion by individuals in the financial 
requirements of the Government 
but of their doing so without risk 
of the market loss sustained by such 
a large percentage of the smaller 
holders of the marketable Liberty 
Bonds during and after World 
War I. 

First offered in March 1935, 
bonds of this type had sales exceed- 
ing $414-billion prior to the entry 
of this country into World War II in 
December 1941. With the impetus 
of the succeeding war loan drives 
starting in December 1942, sales in- 
creased tremendously and for 1942 
to 1945 inclusive totaled over $48- 
billion. With the cessation of hos- 
tilities it was fully predicted that 
an excess of redemption over sales 
would progressively prove embar- 
rassing to Treasury financing opera- 
tions. Actually, constant publicity, 
occasional drives and the unexpect- 
ed but quite apparent desire of 
people in general to build up or 
maintain their cash reserves has 
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resuited in a year to year increase 
in the total amount of savings bonds 
outstanding which on February 1 
had reached nearly $57-billion about 
22 percent of the gross public debt. 

In the second half of 1949, how- 
ever, sales slowed down so that for 
the first seven months of the fiscal 
year to January 31 cash received 
from sales at issue price only ex- 
ceeded redemptions by $160-million. 
With maturities of Series E bonds 
amounting to over $41%,-billion 
from 1952 to 1955, inclusive, the 
necessity of making every effort to 
continue to popularize the purchase 
of Savings Bonds is quite clear. Sub- 
stantial demands for repayment of 
maturing bonds over the next sev- 
eral years, if not offset by reinvest- 
ment in new savings issues, could 
only result in new demands on the 
banking system for the funds re- 
quired with the consequent infla- 
tionary implications. 

Bankers would be well advised to 
do all in their power to push new 
sales of Savings Bonds and to per- 
suade owners of maturing issues to 
take advantage of the opportunity 
to reinvest in additional bonds. 


Federal Reserve Earnings, 1949 


Over 98 percent of the total cur- 
rent earnings of the Federal Reserve 
System for 1949 came from income 
from U. S. Government securities. 
The $31214-million derived from 
that source was well over four times 
current expenses of not quite $7714- 
million. 

A reported net profit on sales of 
Government securities of over 
$311,,-million was slightly over nine 
times deductions from net earnings, 
the larger part of which consisted 
of an addition of about $214-million 
to an “adjustment for revised bene- 
fits” in the retirement system. 

The kick back to the U. S. Treas- 
ury because of the excess of Federal 
Reserve notes outstanding over the 
gold certificates reserve was over 
$193-million. About $4014-million 
was transferred to the reserve for 
contingencies which was $58-million 
a’ year earlier. 

After all this net earnings were 
nearly three times the 6 percent 
dividends of $1214-million paid to 
the member banks on their Federal 
Reserve bank stock. 

The profits from the sale of Gov- 
ernments were a little over five 
times those for the previous year. 
This is what happens when the 
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Government bond market rises—as 
it did last spring—and the bonds, 
purchased by the Open Market Com- 
mittee from holders during prior 
periods of apprehension are return- 
ed in the market in many cases to 
the original owners. It will probably 
happen again. 


The Market 


The market for Government is- 
sues during February continued to 
reflect the altered policy of the 
Open Market Committee of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System which from 
week to week continued to dispose 
of the longer term bond issues at 
gradually declining prices. Between 
December 28 and February 24 the 
market was given $344-million of 
these bonds with indications that 
any renewed demand would be met 
by an ample further supply. With 
the Treasury Department cooperat- 
ing in producing a mildly bearish 
attitude by shortening the maturi- 
ties for the new 114 percent notes 
issued as part of the March-April 
refinancing and slightly wetting the 
parched income lips of the banks 
by making available a 114 percent 
rate for a five-year period it was 
perhaps surprising that prices de- 
clined as little as they did. 

Actually yield changes were noth- 
ing to write home about if higher 
bank earnings were to be the result 
as the following tabulation shows. 


Jan. 6 to Feb. 24 
Price 
Decline 
— 9/32 
—21/32 
— 1P+ 


Issues Eligible 
2 % Bonds 12/15/54/52 
24% Bonds 9/15/59/56 
214% Bonds 9/15/72/67 


Rise in 
Yield 
+.11% 
+ .08% 
+ .08% 


Price 
Decline 

—31/32 
—1 2/32 
—1 5/32 


Ineligible 
4% Bonds 12/15/62/59 
14% Bonds 6/15/67/72 
16% Bonds 12/15/72/67 


P.T.E.’s 


2 % Bonds 9/15/59/56 
34% Bonds 12/15/65/60 


2 
9 
2 
2 


—21/32 
—16/32 


+ .06% 
+ .08% 

The outstanding performers were 
the longest partially tax-free 2%, 
percent bonds, down only half a 
point as compared with over a point 
for the longer 2%4s (both eligible 
and ineligible) and considerably less 
than the ineligible 214 percent bonds 
of 1962/59 which incidentally show- 
ed the greatest change in yield. 

Changes in the safety-first-almost- 
money-issues which churn around as 
the supply of funds in the money 
centers rises and falls were likewise 
of little moment. Treasury bills sold 
at weekly auctions at about 1.13 
percent at the end of February about 
an .06 percent higher than early in 
January. An increase of .04 per- 
cent could be obtained from the 
longest certificates. Nevertheless 
that element of market “flexibility” 
or uncertainty so constantly indi- 
cated as desirable in Federal Re- 
serve comments did seem to have 
been stimulated. 


Treasury Refunding in 
March and April 


For the $9,442 certificates, notes 
and bonds maturing on March 1, 
March 15 and April 1, there were 
substituted notes due on July 1, 
1951, and March 15, 1955. The new 
114, percent notes went to holders 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 


Other Securities 


Municipal and state bonds, utilities and railroads continue to 
feature the investment market. A second large railroad has come 
forth with plans for public sale of bonds. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, jointly owned by Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific, will offer $25-million of obligations, half of which are 
to provide new money and the other half for the retirement of a 
414 percent issue due in 1977. This Burlington proposal and the 
earlier announced plan of Southern Pacific, entirely for new money, 
lead to the conclusion that the credit position of the carriers, at 
least west of the Mississippi, has improved. 

Equipment trust certificate financing by other railroads con- 


tinues as one of the standbys of the investment markets. 


Such 


offerings included International Great Northern, Missouri Pacific 
and St. Louis & Brownsville railroads, as well as the Burlington. 

In the tax-exempt category, there were offerings by the State 
of Tennessee and the City of Memphis. The general outlook for the 
markets is regarded as fairly cheerful. 
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Problems of the Oil Industry 


The author is a financial writer on 
the New York Herald Tribune. This 
article is one of a series on basic 
industries. 


OR the second winter in a row, 
mild weather has been the 
worst enemy of the oil indus- 

try. Stocks of fuel oil have mount- 
ed and they are now 3-million bar- 
rels higher than they were a year 
ago. Even then they were con- 
sidered unusually large. 

Thus there has been in evidence 
for some time a decline of prices 
among nearly all petroleum prod- 
ucts and some observers even pre- 
dict a semblance of price wars, as 
in former years. Yet, surveys made 
recently forecast that demand for 
all oil products should be nearly 6 
percent greater in 1950 than in 
1949. This is based, of course, on 
high industrial activity and, there- 
fore, on large consumption. 

This is in line with the trend 
which has prevailed for years. Since 
1938, demand for heating oils has 
trebled, and domestic gasoline con- 
sumption has risen 67 percent. Gas 
remains by far the most important 
single product of the oil industry, 
as a whole, however. 


International Restrictions 


Perhaps one of the greatest prob- 
lems facing the industry, though, is 
whether it will be able to continue 
its international operations as be- 
fore. In fact, some pessimists fear 
that as a result of a series of 
British steps, aimed at banning dol- 
lar oil from the sterling area, United 
States companies may be, in effect, 
removed from participation in the 
development and distribution of the 
world’s oil resources which are lo- 
cated—other than those in the U. S. 
and Russia—in the Caribbean, The 
Middle East and East Indies. There 
are also apprehensions that the sub- 
stantial overseas investments of 
American companies may be jeop- 
ardized as a result of British policy. 

In the major producing areas, 
British, British-Dutch and Ameri- 
can-owned companies are working 
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side by side and, if United States 
interests are eliminated altogether, 
British and British-Dutch concerns 
would capture the field. 

Representatives of the oil indus- 
try have pointed out that British 
measures, while meeting the short- 
term objective of saving dollars, 
should not have the long term effect 
of multiplying obstacles in inter- 
national trade, increasing bilateral- 
ism, artificially limiting markets 
and dividing the world into eco- 
nomic blocs. 

The British Government since the 
end of the war has taken several ac- 
tions with respect to postwar trade 
in petroleum. First was the reduc- 
tion of oil imports from whatever 
sources. Next was government ex- 
change control, which made it im- 
possible for American-owned com- 
panies to accept sterling or to use 
sterling for the purchase of ma- 
terials or anything else even though 
they may be willing to sell oil for 
sterling:in countries outside of the 
sterling area. This has had the effect 
of largely eliminating competition 
with British and British-Dutch com- 
panies, since many importing coun- 
tries are forced to spend sterling 
instead of dollars whenever possible. 

American oil executives say that 
an important effect of the British 


Government rulings is what might 
be called protected expansion of the 
producing and refining facilities of 
the British Empire. It is also main- 
tained that the injury which Ameri- 
can oil companies—which have been 
doing business abroad for 60 years 
—may suffer as a result of British 
restrictions is not limited to im- 
mediate difficulties of currency con- 
vertibility and that the ultimate 
effect can be domination of world 
oil markets by Britain. This could 
lead to liquidation of American 
holdings abroad. 

American oil investments abroad 
are very substantial and they con- 
tribute materially to the internal 
economies of foreign lands. Hence 
the results of current negotiations 
in Washington and London about 
British oil restriction are certain to 
influence heavily the willingness of 
other industries to make further 
overseas investments under or with- 
out the broad scope of President 
Truman’s Point IV program. 


Heavy Inventories 


Quite aside from the international 
picture, the industry has taken cog- 
nizance of rather heavy inventories 
at home, and in two leading oil pro- 
ducing states, Texas and California, 
output has been restricted to levels 
which are about 17 percent and 8.5 
percent, respectively, below 1949 
rates. Imports of crude have been 
reduced, too. The outlook for the 
oil industry is by no means bleak, 
however. The upward trend in auto- 
mobile registrations and new oil 
heating installations is certain to 
be a factor in rising demands. 

Oil capital expenditures have been 
rather high in recent years, and 
this has made for much improved 
refinery efficiency and has also re- 
stricted dividend payments. Over 
the next few years, capital expen- 
ditures are likely to be lower, s0 
that more may be left for favorable 
earnings’ showings and distribution 
to stockholders, provided business 
holds up as expected and the world 
oil picture takes a turn for the 
better. 
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TRUST RECEIPTS AND 60a 


Lender's rights held unenforceable against bor- 
rower's trustee in bankruptcy. 


The rights of a trust receipts 
lender are not enforceable against 
his borrower’s trustee in bankruptcy 
if the borrower had possession of 
the goods covered by the trust re- 
ceipts and was free to sell them, 
even though the transaction was in 
full compliance with the Uniform 
Trust Receipts Act and took place 
almost a year prior to the bank- 
ruptcy, the Federal District Court 
for Eastern Virginia has held. 

Harvey Distributing Co., the bor- 
rower, executed notes and trust re- 
ceipts covering certain coin-oper- 
ated machines to Coin Machine Ac- 
ceptance Corp., the lender. 

Both parties complied with the 
Uniform Trust Receipts Act, as en- 
acted in Virginia. Under this act, 
title to goods securing a loan is 
transferred to the lender, as “en- 
truster,” while the borrower may 
retain possession of them as trustee, 
with liberty to exhibit and sell them, 
accounting to the lender for any 
sales. 

About one year thereafter Harvey 

went bankrupt and the machines 
were sold with the consent of all 
parties to the bankruptcy. Coin 
Machine then claimed a preferred 
creditor’s lien on the proceeds of 
this sale, while the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy contended that the trust re- 
ceipts transaction was invalid, since 
it failed to meet the “hypothetical 
bona fide purchaser test” of §60a 
of the Bankruptcy Act. 
‘ Under §60a, a transfer of prop- 
erty from a debtor is deemed made 
immediately before his bankruptcy, 
and is therefore voidable, if it was 
not so perfected at the time of the 
bankruptcy that a bona fide pur- 
chase from the debtor could not 
thereafter acquire superior rights 
in the property. 

Yet, under the provisions of the 
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Uniform Trust Receipts Act, Harvey 
could give a bona fide purchaser 
good title to the machines which had 
been “entrusted” to him. 

Thus, said the court, the transfer 
to Coin Machine did not meet the 
test of §$60a, and the trustee in 
bankruptcy was entitled to the pro- 
ceeds of the sale for the benefit of 
general creditors. 

This case is being appealed and 
the Congress has since amended 
§60a so as to protect the rights of 
lenders using trust receipts and 
other familar security devices in 
the event of the borrower’s bank- 


ruptcy in the future. In re Harvey 
Distributing Co., U.S.D.C., E.D. Va., 
Richmond Div., Jan. 11, 1950. 


STATE TAXATION 


Change in Federal tax law makes state use of 
Federal income tax return unconstitutional. 


In applying the principle that 
state tax laws may not discriminate 
against securities of the Federal 
Government, Pennsylvania’s Su- 
preme Court has held that it makes 
no difference that the discrimina- 
tion, resulting from the adoption of 
Federal income tax returns as the 


Passage of legislation permitting banks to operate on a 5-day week by the 1949 
session of the General Assembly in Illinois resulted in a wide-range of banking 
hours throughout the state. Benjamin O. Cooper, state auditor of public accounts, 
realizing the need for a ready reference for businessmen as well as bankers, has 
had compiled a listing, showing the hours each bank in the state is open to the 
public. Officers of the Illinois Bankers Association, which took an active part in 
securing the passage of the permissive 5-day banking law, are shown as they con- 
gratulate Auditor Cooper on this timely service to business in the state. Left to 
right, Joseph R. Frey, vice-president, Illinois Bankers Association, president, Lake 
Shore National Bank, Chicago; Philip L. Speidel, president, Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation, president, First National Bank, Lake Forest; Harry C. Hausman, secretary, 
Illinois Bankers Association; Benjamin 0. Cooper, state auditor; A. A. Mueller, 
chief bank examiner, northern 
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basis for the state tax, is uninten- 
tional. 

There was no objection to Penn- 
sylvania’s franchise tax upon cor- 
porate net income “as returned to 
and ascertained by the Federal 
Government,” so long as interest on 
Federal, state and municipal securi- 


ties was not liable to Federal in- 


come taxation. 

However, in 1941 the Congress 
passed a law making the interest on 
practically all United States securi- 
ties issued after March 1, 1941, sub- 
ject to Federal income taxation, 
while interest on state and municipal 


securities continued to be exempt. 

Thereafter, said the Pennsylvania 
court, use of the Federal income tax 
return as the basis for the state tax 
constituted an unconstitutional dis- 
crimination against United States 
securities. Even though brought 
about by action of the Federal 
Government, the court added, the 
situation was exactly the same as 
though, without any reference what- 
soever to the Federal tax, the state 
had specifically taxed Federal se- 
curities and exempted its own. Com- 
monwealth v. Curtis Publishing Co., 
C9 A.2d 410. 


FIRST [950 EDITION 


available 
now 


CHATTEL MORTGAGES 


Affidavits of consideration required even though 
mortgage need not be filed. 

It was noted here in the Novem- 
ber 1949 issue that a New Jersey 
court had held that where a state- 
ment of a mortgagee’s intention to 
execute a series of chattel mort- 
gages is recorded as provided by 
statute, each mortgage thereafter 
executed pursuant to the statement 
need not be accompanied by an affi- 
davit of consideration. 

This decision has now been re- 
versed by the New Jersey Supreme 
Court, on the grounds that the 
legislature had intended that each 
separate mortgage have an affidavit 
of consideration attached. Bruck v. 
Credit Corp., 70 A.2d 496. 


STATUS OF STOPPED CHECK 


Though worthless as check it may operate as 
account stated. 

Though it becomes worthless as a 
negotiable instrument, a check on 
which payment has been stopped 
may still serve as a memorandum 
of an account stated for purposes of 
a Delaware statute permitting at- 
tachments against persons issuing 
such memoranda, that state’s Su- 
preme Court has held. 

Plaintiff sold certain materials to 
defendant and presented his in- 
voice. Defendant gave plaintiff his 
check in the amount of the invoice 
and then, alleging certain defects in 
the materials, stopped payment on 
the check. Plaintiff thereupon in- 
stituted proceedings under a statute 
permitting attachments against per- 
sons who have issued “slips or 
memoranda in settlements, which 
have not been paid... ” 

The court ruled, first, that an 
account stated need not be rendered 
in any particular form, provided 
that a fixed sum is admitted by one 
party to be due to the other, and 
that it is not necessary that it be 
issued in compromise of a dispute 
between the parties. 

When defendant gave its check, 
it evidenced its acceptance of the 
correctness of the invoice and ac- 
knowledged its liability in that 
amount, said the court. 

And since a check drawn in pay- 
ment of an account rendered is evi- 
dence of an account stated, the court 
reasoned, there was “no valid rea- 
son” why it should not be considered 
a slip or memorandum in settlement 
of a transaction after its negoti- 
ability has been destroyed by a stop 
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payment order, even though checks 
are not synonymous with “slips or 
memoranda,” in common parlance. 
Manning & Lewis Eng. Co. v. Ply- 
mouth Boiler Co., 68 A.2d 727. 


Paton’s Digest, Checks §§ 16, 17. 


SAFE DEPOSIT IN TWO NAMES 


Strict compliance with Illinois statute necessary 
fo create joint tenancy with right of survivorship 
in contents. 

The phrase, “As joint tenants with 
the right of survivorship and not as 
tenants in common,” stamped on a 
joint checking account signature 
card is sufficient to give the surviv- 
ing depositor title to the account, 
but the same phrase stamped on a 
safe deposit box rental contract cre- 
ates neither a joint tenancy nor a 
right of survivorship in the con- 
tents of the box, the Illinois Su- 
preme Court has held. 

Joint tenancies with right of sur- 
vivorship are permitted in Illinois 
only by virtue of an exception with- 
in a statute abolishing such tenan- 
cies generally, the court said, and 
therefore a person claiming personal 
property by right of survivorship 
must show that the provisions of the 
statute have been complied with. 

To comply with the statute, said 
the court, it is necessary that the 
tenancy arise from a written in- 
strument and that the instrument 
“have the general requirements of 
a will as to the description of prop- 
erty, parties, and certainty of its 
objects,” specify that its purpose is 
to effect an actual transfer of per- 
sonal property to joint tenants, 
itemize and describe the property in- 
tended to pass to the survivor and, 
in the case of money, specify the 
amount at the time title passes. 

A contract which merely ac- 
knowledges the rental of an empty 
box is not sufficient to convey title 
to any property then or thereafter 
placed in the box, the court ruled. 

The court also held that a paper 
placed within a safe deposit box 
reading, “There is $37,000 in this 
box and it is a joint tenancy be- 
tween my wife ... and me... .,” 
fails to comply with the statute 
either as an expression of an in- 
tention to creat survivorship, or as 
a purported transfer in and by itself. 

The court did hold, however, that 
a different situation exists with re- 
gard to joint bank deposit, since 
they are governed by a different 
statute. In re Wilson’s Estate, 88 
N.E.2d 662; Paton’s Digest, Safe 
Deposit §12:9; Deposits §14D:6. 
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Curved Lines 


The Shortest Distance to 


More Profitable Farming 


Straight furrows, accurately checked corn, 
and even rows have ever been the marks 
of a good farmer — a source of pride and 
satisfaction. 


But, in most cases it wasn’t good farm- 
ing. On rolling land these furrows up 
and down the slopes become gutters that 
speed rainfall, carrying off in hours, pre- 
cious topsoil that took Nature hundreds 
of years to build. 


When the top soil is gone, the land is 
gone...the source of all new wealth is 
gone. 


Contour farming that keeps furrows 
level around the slopes — saves moisture, 
raises the water table, assures greater 
crops in dry years, keeps the land from 
gullying and eroding. 

But conservation goes deeper than sim- 
ply contouring. It is using land to best 
advantage. This means putting to grass 


and pasture some land that is now in cul- 
tivated crops. It may mean planting to 
field crops good land that may now be 
in woodlots, using marginal land for trees 
and forest. It is building dams, slowing 
down streams, changing many of our 
methods of land management. 

This looks both to the future and the 
present. It means a permanent agricul- 
ture for our children and our children’s 
children. It means a more profitable agri- 
culeure . . . bigger yields, easier labor, 
greater profits for ourselves. 

Saving our land is a job for all... for 
these of us who make farm machinery... 
for you who advise farmers... for those 
who actually farm and tilf the soil. 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
Quality Avenue, Racine Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of tractors, combines, corn pickers, 
forage karvesters, and a full line of quality farm 
machinery for more than a hundred years, 
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“Trolling Down to Hollywood" 


An orchid for its chuckle content 
should go to the Newsletter of the 
Alaska Bankers Association. The 
current number (the last to reach 
BANKING, at least) has the follow- 
ing: 

BoaT LOANS AND OTHER 
HEADACHES DEPARTMENT 


“Once upon a time we loaned a 
man some money on his boat. This 
man had a nice boat and people said 
he knew how to fish. As soon as the 
man took the money he also took his 
boat to California. California is 
noted for Hollywood. 

“The man stayed down in Califor- 
nia and he probably fished for star- 
lets. Starlets are young girls who 
have hopes instead of hope chests. 

“Once a year the man would write 
a letter to us. He would tell us how 
tough things were. This was boring. 

“We wrote the man a letter. We 
asked him to pay us some money. 
The man wrote us a letter. He said 
he was going to ask some bank in 
California to lend him some money 
to pay us. The man asked us to 
write him one letter and tell him 
how much money he owed. 

“He also told us_to write him an- 
other letter if we were going to 
‘baw! him out.’ 

“Moral of the story: Don’t go 
trolling down in Hollywood.” 

* * * 


A 13-day goodwill trip to Mexico 
is being completed April 1 by mem- 
bers of the Missouri Bankers Asso- 
ciation. An itinerary packed with 
sight-seeing began immediately 
after a welcome in Mexico City by 
a committee of the Mexican Bank- 
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ers Association. Besides visits to 
many of the neighboring republic’s 
scenic and historic spots, the Mis- 
souri bankers had an opportunity to 
talk to bankers and business men 
south of the border. 


* * 


W. Gordon Brown, former secre- 
tary of the New York State Bankers 
Association, joined the insurance 
brokerage firm of Reynolds Pomeroy 
Co., New York City, on March 15. 
Mr. Brown received his early bank- 
ing experience with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York and the 
Equitable Trust Company. 


* * * 


The Southern Division of the As- 
sociation of Bank Women will hold 
its regional meeting in Birmingham, 


Norman Lane, one of the “Savings Bank 
Quiz Kids” on the radio program of the 
Savings Banks Association of the State 
of New York. As winner of the first 
quarter of the quiz program, Norman 
made his appearance in Chicago with 
the national Quiz Kid program, where 
he reportedly “more than held his own” 


Alabama, April 22 and 23. Cochair- 
men in connection with the meeting 
are Vivien Stanford and Rubye 
Ford, respectively vice-president and 
treasurer, Bank for Savings and 
Trust, Birmingham, and Frances 
Longshore, First National Bank of 
Birmingham. 


As Others See Us 


When seven bank customers, in- 
cluding a housewife, are invited to 
attend—and do—a bank meeting to 
tell 52 bank representatives how 
they can improve their public rela- 
tions, it shows a healthy customer- 
bank relationship, to say the least. 

That’s what happened at the re- 
cent public relations clinic in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, held under the 
joint auspices of the local A.LB. 
chapter and Group 9 of the North 
Carolina Bankers Association. 

According to one newspaper ac- 
count, the seven invited customer- 
critics “generally agreed that Char- 
lotte banks have an outstanding 
public relations program, and that 
the recent local development of 
branch banking has personalized the 
banks in neighborhoods served by 
branches.” 

One of the seven believed that 
banks should advertise in terms 
more easily understood by the pub- 
lic. Greater attention to loans for 
improvements and repairs on homes 
and business properties was sug- 
gested, and the “crying need of capi- 
tal for small industries” was noted 
by another panel member. The ne- 
cessity for afternoon banking hours 
was expressed by still another of 
the visitors. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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What Does 
The Trucking Industry Want 
From The Nation’s Bankers? 


Nobody yet has come to a banking executive on 
business who didn’t want money. The trucking in- 
dustry—comprised as it is of thousands of local 


operators—is no exception to this rule. 


Yet these truck operators fully realize that ‘““want- 
ing credit” will not answer the question so many 
bankers ask them—“What do you want from us?” 


This ad will answer that question. 


As you probably know, trucking is one industry 
that needs very Jittle capital. Unlike other busi- 
nesses, it has no inventories to finance . . . no raw 
materials to purchase . . . no seasonal lags to bridge 
.-. no large amounts of capital tied up in accounts 
receivable. 


Therefore, the trucking industry does not need 
or want one red cent of credit for operating expenses. 
Those they have can be easily met from current 
income. The sizable payrolls, the government taxes, 
the maintenance expenses. 


Considering this, what then do your local truck 
operators want from you? 


Simply this: New tools. They want new produc- 
tive capital to replace worn out equipment and 
purchase new stock for the business they’re bound 
to get in this period of expansion. 


Not working capital, to be pitted against current 
financial obligations . . . but hundreds of millions 
of “producing” dollars for new tools and equip- 
ment. (In other words, new trucks!) 


Will they get it from you? That largely depends 
on the view you take of this huge $21 billion trans- 
portation industry. With that view go the dollars— 
and the trucks the operators need! 


April 1950 


So it’s up to you. You yourself must weigh the im- 
portance of this key industry in the economic life 
of our nation. 


You must see the trucks as they travel the roads 
you use. Watch them deliver to the stores you trade 
with. Notice them as they drive through your city’s 
streets or the nation’s highways. 


Trace out their route. Observe their tracks—the 
city cobble and asphalt—the country tar and cement. 
Inspect their cargo—everything you eat, buy, use, 
or wear, carried all or part of its way to you in trucks. 


Meet their employees—every fifteenth worker in 
the United States—hired directly by the trucking 
industry. 


And after that—decide. Decide whether or not you 
and your community could survive the curtailment 
of its services! 


Then give your answer. 
Your local operators want new trucks. 


They need credit to buy them. They need credit 
from you. 


tne AMERICAN TRUCKING noustey 


American Trucking Associations 
Washington 6, D. C. 


©1950, American Trucking Associations 


| ACCEPT FREE BOOK: | 


You can get this whole story 
in a recently published book, 
a new edition of “Motor 
Carrier Equipment Financ- 
ing” just off the press. It 
will come to you free if you 
request it now. 
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One of the seven stated that banks 
are indispensable in a free society, 
and that their present challenge is 
to help customers out of economic 
bewilderment. He felt that local 
banks were doing just that. 

The clinic was presided over by 
Arthur H. Jones, assistant vice- 
president, The American Trust 
Company, Charlotte. The luncheon 
speaker was Charles L. Cobb, presi- 
dent, People’s National Bank, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, who was intro- 
duced by Fred W. Greene, executive 
secretary, North Carolina Bankers 
Association, Raleigh. 


Heads NAREB 


Robert P. Gerholz of Flint, Mich- 
igan, has been elected president of 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. He is chairman of 
the Realtors’ Washington Commit- 
tee and a former president of the 
National Association of Home Build- 


ers. 
* 


The first issue of a new public 
relations bulletin was distributed by 
the Minnesota Bankers Association 
late in February. It contains a defi- 


Call on ANGLO in 
CALIFORNIA..- 


EVERY 
FACILITY 
FOR SERVING 
‘CORRESPONDENTS 


CAPITAL 
FUNDS 


over 


$30,000,000 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Bakersfield Berkeley « Chico Fresno Hanford Hayward Lemoore Merced Modesto 
Oakland Palo Alto Red Bluff Redding Sacramento San Francisco San Jose 
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nition of “customer,” which ends: 
“A customer is a person who brings 
us his wants, and HE is the reason 
that we are here. . . . It is our job 
to handle his needs efficiently and 
profitably for him and ourselves.” 


* * 


The second annual School of Fi- 
nancial Public Relations of the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association will be 
held at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, April 11-13. 


* 


A six-weeks’ public service pro- 
gram on radio was inaugurated by 
the Kentucky Bankers Association 
on March 1. The KBA and its mem- 
bers will present a discussion of 
banking and bank services, particu- 
larly for women and their families. 
On weekly quarter-hour broadcasts 
the program will cover bank ser- 
vices in general, checking accounts, 
savings accounts and programs of 
various types, mortgage and other 
kinds of loans, trust services and 
safe deposit boxes. 

The KBA has also worked out 
with the Savings Bonds Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department, a series 
of newspaper ads in mat form which 
are being offered only to Kentucky 
banks at the present time, according 
to a bulletin from the KBA head- 
quarters in Louisville. The service 
may later be made available to 
banks throughout the country. 


A catalogue has been issued for 
the 1950 session of the School of 
Financial Public Relations, which 
will be held under the auspices of 


Thomas H. Coogan, secretary-treasurer 

of the Bankers Safe Deposit Company, 

is now president of the New York State 
Safe Deposit Association 
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the Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, July 31-August 12, on the 
Chicago campus of Northwestern 
University. 

* * * 

The First Northern Mid-Continent 
Regional Conference of the National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers will be held in Detroit, 
May 7-9. General chairman of the 
convention committee is Olin Wy- 
man, treasurer, Bankers-Equitable 
Trust Company, Detroit. 

* * 

The American Safe Deposit Asso- 
ciation will hold its 1950 convention 
in Chicago, May 25-27. The Illinois 
Safe Deposit Association will serve 
as host for the convention, which 
will have its headquarters at the 
Congress Hotel. The general con- 
vention chairman is E. D. Baugh- 
man, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Safe Deposit Company and 
immediate past president of the II- 
linois organization. 


Speakers’ Bureaus 


The widespread interest of state, 
group and county bankers associa- 
tions in the organization of speakers’ 
bureaus gives added timeliness to a 
section of a thesis by Albert L. 
Muench, secretary of the New York 
Bankers Association. The thesis, 
submitted to The Graduate School 
of Banking, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, in 1944, is 
entitled Organization and Operation 
of a County Bankers Association. In 
it Mr. Muench says: 

Every day banks are coming to re- 
alize more fully that definite public 
relations advantages are to be gained 
by having representatives give talks 
before various organizations within 
the county. It has been said that 
banking’s greatest public relations 
problem is with the mass of people 
who never come in contact with the 
banks. If this be true, then it would 
seem that one way of reaching these 
people would be by setting up a 
speakers’ bureau... . 

In setting up a speakers’ bureau 
the first step would be to survey the 
county with a view to determining 
the number and type of groups and 
organizations likely to be in the mar- 
ket for a speaker on banking and 
related subjects. Having determined 
this, the next step is to survey the 
association with a view to finding 
speakers best suited to the varied 
types of groups on the list. “Name” 
speakers are not always best. Many 
groups are more readily influenced 
by some one who is familiar with 
their own problems than by some 
celebrity who is not... . 
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Mr. Muench then lists the steps to 
be taken. First, study and make 
proper use of the best sources of 
speaker talent—bank officers, A.I.B. 
students who have studied public 
speaking, graduates of The Graduate 
School of Banking, and so on. 

The next step is to send letters to 
the prospective speakers, inviting 
them to register with the bureau. 
Those who accept should then be 
asked to fill out a questionnaire cov- 
ering their speaking experience, 
organizations to which they belong, 
their availability, etc. From data 
given in the questionnaire, file cards 


Service 


Commerce 
has 
it! 


are set up, each including a record 
of that particular speaker’s engage- 
ments. Another form is given to 
secretaries of organizations which 
have or may have an interest in 
using the bureau. The next step is 
a letter to a speaker who has been 
chosen for a particular meeting, fol- 
lowed by a confirmation giving the 
time, place, time allotted to him, 
purpose of meeting and other facts. 

While each speaker’s bureau may 
have its own special requirements in 
some of these respects, the steps 
outlined are very near the minimum 
“bookkeeping” that can be expected. 
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BANKING NEWS 


New Publications 
Planned by Bank 
Management Group 


Postal Money Order 
Handling Under Study 


The Bank Management 
Commission of the American | 
Bankers Association plans to | 
issue a number of new pub- | 
lications this year and to 
revise others, according to | 
James H. Kennedy, chairman | 
of the Commission and vice- 
president and cashier of the 
Philadelphia National Bank. 
Mr. Kennedy made his an- 
nouncement at the conclusion 
of the Commission’s recent 
two-day meeting in Dallas. 

Publications planned for 
this year include revision of 
the Cost Accounting booklet; 
revision of the manual on 
Simplified Banking Forms 
and Procedure; streamlining 
computation of FDIC deposit | 
base; revision of the Jnvest- 
ments booklet; a new manual 
on the opening of accounts; 
and a revision of forms for 
financial statements of indi- | 
viduals and corporations, and 
for small loans. 

Among the unfinished proj- 
ects given consideration at | 
the meeting was one on the 
handling of postal money 
orders and postal notes, 
which have always proven 
troublesome for banks. A 
new procedure is being 
studied which would permit 
easier handling and at a 
saving to the Post Office De- 
partment. Another unfinished 
project is that on check 
standardization and simpli- 
fication, coupled with that 
on fingerprint endorsements. 
Also under consideration are 
procedures for reducing the 
number of return items, par- 
ticularly for some _ techni- 
cality of endorsement, or for 
informality of amount where 
the difference would be a 
matter of only a few cents. 

In attendance at the meet- 
ing on Feb. 23 and 24, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Kennedy were: 
Charles S. Conklin, auditor, 
First National Bank, At- 
lanta; E. A. Cook, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, University 
National Bank, Seattle; 
James §S. Cook, cashier, Re- 
public National Bank, Dallas; 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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Clockwise around the table at Dallas meeting of the A.B.A. Bank Management 
Commission are: Messrs. Amy, Lovell, Hays, Deering, Johnson, Conklin, Kennedy, 
Miller, Miss Renker, Messrs. Krick, J. S. Cook, E. A. Cook, Stucker, Davis, and 


Curry 


Second Printing of 
Mortgage Servicing 
Book Is Announced 


To meet the unprecedented 
demand for the book, a sec- 
ond printing of The Human 
Side of Mortgage Servicing 
has been announced by Row- 
land R. McElvare, president 


| of the Savings and Mortgage 
| Division of the 


American 
Bankers Association. Mr. Mc- 
Elvare is senior executive 
vice-president of the Bank 
for Savings, New York City. 

The 65-page book was orig- 


| inally published by the Divi- 


sion in August 1949, to aid 
banks in developing effective 
mortgage servicing methods. 
It was so popular with mort- 
gage men that the first print- 
ing was quickly sold out, and 
the Division is holding a 
number of orders for the 
second printing. 

Included in The Hvman 
Side of Mortgage Servicing 
are chapters on the organi- 
zation of servicing activity, 
general loan servicing, ser- 
vicing deliquent loans, aids 
in delinquent servicing, train- 
ing personnel, mortgage loan 
records, taxes, insurance, 
mortgage portfolio analysis, 
analysis of the borrower, ap- 
praisal reports, relations with 
others as a servicing func- 
tion, and selecting mortgage 
officers. 

The manual was prepared 
by the Committee on Real 
Estate Mortgages of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division 
of the A.B.A. 


Fall Trust Meetings 
Set for St. Louis 
and Los Angeles 


Trust Men in L.A., Oct. 
18-20; St. L., Nov. 9-10 


Two regional trust confer- 
ences—one in Los Angeles, 
and one in St. Louis—will be 
held next fall under the aus- 
pices of the Trust Division of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, it is announced by 
John W. Remington, presi- 
dent of the Trust Division. 
Mr. Remington is vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer of the 


Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Company, Rochester, New 
York. 

In Los Angeles, the 24th 
Annual Western Regional 
Trust Conference will be 
held at the Biltmore Hotel on 
Oct. 18, 19, and 20. The 


hosts for this conference will 
be the Southern California 
Trust Officers Association. 
The states represented in the 
conference will include Ariz- 
ona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

In St. Louis, the 19th An- 
nual Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference will be held at 
the Statler Hotel on Nov. 9 
and 10. The hosts for this 
conference will be the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion of St. Louis. The states 
represented in the conference 
will include Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 


Educational Talkie 
Depicts Services 
of Federal Reserve 


The Federal Reserve Bank 
and You is the title of a new 
30-minute, 16-mm black and 
white educational talkie pro- 
duced by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, and dedicated to a bet- 
ter understanding of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

This movie dramatizes the 
functions of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, including the op- 
eration of the reserve fund, 
the inter-district settlement 
fund in Washington, the 
packaging and shipment of 
mutilated currency, supply- 
ing currency and coin to 
member banks, loans to mem- 
bers, check collections, Trea- 
sury bond issuing agency 
functions, including redemp- 
tions and storage, and cus- 
todian duties in connection 
with Federal tax collections. 

It also includes informa- 
tion about the Reserve Re- 
view of Agriculture and 
Business Conditions and the 
Bulletin. 

Information on how to ob- 
tain this film may be obtain- 
ed from Oliver Powell, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Minne- 
apolis. 


Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Wisconsin 
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ECA Asks Bankers 
to Counsel Small 


Business on Exports 


Law Calls for Spread 
of Marshall Plan Cash 


The Small Business Credit 
Commission and the State 
Association Section of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion are cooperating with the 
Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, the agency ad- 
ministering the Marshall 
Plan, in an effort to enlist 
more bankers as_ volunteer 
counselors in the Administra- 
tion’s small business field 
counseling service. 

More than 300 bankers 
and business leaders already 
have joined in this cooper- 
ative effort to channel a pro- 
portionate share of the Mar- 
shall Plan orders to small 
business concerns. This pro- 
gram results from a single 
paragraph tucked away in 
last year’s amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 
1948, popularly called the 
Marshall Plan Act. 

The amendment, among 
other things, called on ECA 
to provide small businessmen 
with information, as far in 
advance as possible, of pur- 
chases to be made under the 
Marshall Plan by European 
buyers. Congress reasoned 
that if such information 
could be developed and dis- 
seminated to the business 
community, small business 
firms could share more more 
equitably in European re- 
covery orders. 

In addition to the bankers, 
secretaries of the state asso- 
ciations have been invited to 
serve as counselors and about 
half of the secretaries have 
expressed a willingness to do 
so, with others expected té 
sign up later. 

“The best way to acquaint 
the small businessman with 
the ECA-financed export pro- 
gram is through men in his 
business area, such as bank- 
ers,” said Bert H. White, 
special assistant to the ECA’s 
Administrator for Small 
Business. These men are par- 
ticularly well qualified to 
serve as informal counselors 
because, in the course of their 
every day business activities, 
they counsel the small busi- 
nessmen in their communities 
on a wide range of business 
problems. They are people 
who know the small business- 
man—his problems, his ¢ca- 
pacities, and his limitations. 

“To participate in orders 
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Youngsters’ Penchant 
for Circuses Sparks 
Spring School Saver 


The small fry penchant for 
circuses is the peg on which 
the spring issue of the School 
Saver hangs. This is a four- 
page newspaper for students 
participating in bank school 
saving programs. The Saver 
is printed in green and fea- 
tures the “big top” and an 
elephant performer on _ its 
front page. It also carries a 
cartogn strip emphasizing 
the fact that the student that 
saves will laugh with the 
clown on circus day and in 
an editorial draws an anal- 
ogy between the perfect tim- 
ing of the man on the flying 
trapeze and the student who 
saves regularly on bank day. 

Other Saver features in- 
clude news items on. money 
and related subjects, cross 
word puzzles, arithmetic 
quizzes, and other material 
of an informative nature. 

The School Saver is pub- 
lished three times a year— 
autumn, winter, and spring 
—by the Advertising De- 
partment of the American 
Bankers Association in co- 
operation with the Associa- 
tion’s School Savings Com- 
mittee. 


financed under the Marshall 
Plan, a small businessman 
with a product that qualifies 
for ECA financing must 
know how to sell in export. 
The field counselor can be of 
inestimable help to him in 
assessing his prospects of 
success. 

“Those small business firms 
already in export may well 
find the field counselor an 
excellent intermediary in 
bringing technical problems 
quickly to the attention of 
the agency for answer.” 

Field counselors are pro- 
vided with a kit of material 
giving full information about 
the Marshall Plan and how 
it operates and with infor- 
mation from time to time on 
bids for materials contem- 
plated for purchase by for- 
eign importers. 

In a letter to state secre- 
taries, the A.B.A. pointed 
out that those desiring to 
become counselors should get 
in. touch with Mr. White in 
Washington. It was sug- 
gested that the secretaries: 

(1) Call this service to the 
attention of their member 
banks, asking those in cities 
and towns wherein are lo- 
cated small business con- 


The design of the American Bankers Association’s 75th com- 
memorative stamp was adapted to a post mark ad plate for use 
in the Association’s postage meter during the anniversary period. 
Recently, the plate has been revised to get a clearer illustration 
of the buildings, as shown above. Banks wishing to make use 
of the A.B.A. design should contact either Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
Stamford, Connecticut, or Commercial Control Corporation, 


Rochester 2, New York 


New A.B.A. Members 


Twelve banks in nine states 
became members of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion during February as fol- 
lows: 

ARKANSAS: Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Walnut Ridge.* 

CONNECTICUT: Hartford 
National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Northwest Branch, 
Hartford. 

IowA: First National Bank, 
Tipton. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Charles- 
town Five Cents Savings 
Bank, Summer Street Branch, 
Boston.* 

MINNESOTA: Badger State 
Bank, Badger,* and State 
Bank of Cologne, Cologne. 

Ou1o: Ashland Bank & 
Savings Company, Ashland; 
Peoples Savings Bank, Green- 
ville; and Milledgeville Bank, 
Jeffersonville. 

TENNESSEE: Park National 
Bank, South Knoxville 
Branch, Knoxville.* 

VircIniA: Bank of Colonial 
Heights.* 

Texas: First State Bank, 
Chilton. 


*Newly organized. 


cerns, which may have prod- 
ucts for export, to name 
someone in their banks to 
serve as field counselors. 

(2) Request that the names 
of these banker-field counsel- 
ors be sent to the secretaries 
so that they can keep a rec- 
ord of the counselors in their 
states. 

(3) Send a list of all bank- 
ers in their states who ex- 
press a willingness to serve 
as field counselors to Mr. 
White in Washington so that 
he can send them a field 
counselor’s information data 
card. 


Bankruptcy Change 
Abates Banker Fears 
Re Harvey Decision 


S. 88, a measure to amend 
Section 60a of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with respect to 
preferences in bankruptcies, 
has been passed by Congress 
and at press time was before 
the President for his signa- 
ture. 

This measure, when ap- 
proved, will abate the con- 
cern of bankers over the 
January 10, 1950, decision in 
the Harvey Distributing 
Company case to the effect 
that a trust receipt transac- 
tion conforming to state law 
is a voidable preference un- 
der Section 60a of the Bank- 
ruptey Act. This legislation 
makes it possible to lend on 
securities such as accounts 
reeivable pledges, factors’ 
liens, and trust receipts in 
accordance with state law 
and be protected. 

S. 88 has been studied care- 
fully by the Credit Policy 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association and has 
its approval. 


New GI Loan Rules 
Are Issued by FNMA 


New eligibility require- 
ments affecting Veterans Ad- 
ministration guaranteed 
mortgages evidenced by cred- 
it and security instruments 
dated on or after March 1, 
1950, have been issued by the 
Federal National Mortgage 
Association, according to the 
A.B.A.’s Committee on Ser- 
vice for War Veterans. 

It is the understanding of 
the Committee that the local 
offices of the FNMA have 
sent copies of the new eligi- 
bility requirements to banks 
making GI guaranteed loans 
and selling them to FNMA. 
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Diamond Anniversary 
Spotlights Meeting 
of Executive Council 


The spotlight will be fo- 
cused on the Diamond Anni- 
versary of the American 
Bankers Association during 
the annual Spring Meeting 
of the Executive Council of 
the Association at the French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana, on April 23-25. 
The Executive Council is the 
governing body of the A.B.A., 
and it meets twice yearly— 
just before the Association’s 
annual convention in the fall 
and again in April. 

Midyear meetings will also 
be held in French Lick by 
the executive committees of 
the divisions, and by the com- 
missions, etc. 


50th Anniversary Convention, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
The Graduate School of Banking,, Rut- 
July gers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Management Plans 
New Publications 
( CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


Leslie K. Curry, vice-presi- 
dent, Mercantile - Commerce 
Bank and Trust Co., St. 
Louis. 

A. K. Davis, senior vice- 
president, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina; Ray- 
mond C. Deering, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller, Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, 
New York; Reuben B. Hays, 
executive vice - president, 
First National Bank, Cincin- 
nati; C. Edgar Johnson, vice- 


president, First National 
Bank, Chicago; O. B. Lovell, 
comptroller, First National 


Bank, Madison, Wisconsin ; 
E. L. Stucker, vice-presi- 


American Bankers Association 


Agricultural Commission Annual Meeting, 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Arkansas 
Committee on Service for War Veterans, 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Arkansas 


French Lick Springs 
Council “Workshop 


A.LB., 


Apr. 10-11 
Apr. 11 
Apr. 23-25 Executive Council, 

Hotel, French Lick, Indiana 
May 25-26 Public Relations 

Clinic,” Cincinnati, Ohio 
June 11-16 
June 19- 


Convention, New 


Missouri School of Financial Public Rela- 
tions, University of Missouri, Columbia 
Georgia, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Sa- 
Louisiana, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans 
Missouri, Hotel Statler, St. Louis 

North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 


New Jersey, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City 


Maryland, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 


Traymore Hotel, Atlantic 


Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 


Hotel, Colorado 


Dacotah Hotel, Grand 


Francis Marion Hotel, 


California, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado 
Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel. Biloxi 
Alabama, Admiral Semmes, Mobile 

New Mexico, Alvarado Hotel, Albuquerque 
South Dakota, Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid 


Sept. Diamond Anniversary 

York, N. Y. 
State Associations 

Apr. 11-13 

Apr. 19-20 
vannah 

Apr. 23-25 

Apr. 25 Alaska, Anchorage 

May 3- 5 

May 8-10 

May 10-11 

May 10-12 Kansas, Wichita 

May 10-12 

May 10-11 Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

May 11 Delaware, Wilmington 

May 15-16 

May 15-16 

May 17-19 Pennsylvania, 
City, N. J. 

May 18-19 

May 18-19 

May 19-20 Colorado, Broadmoor 
Springs 

May 19-20 North Dakota, 
Forks 

May 19-20 South Carolina, 
Charleston 

May 21-23 

May 22-24 

May 23-24 

May 25-26 

May 25-27 

May 26-27 
City 

May 29-80 Arkansas Junior 


Bankers Conference, 


Marion Hotel, Little Rock 
Utah, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley 


CALENDAR 


Edward H. Fowler 


dent, National Bank of Tul- 
sa; E. V. Krick, senior vice- 
president and treasurer, 
American Trust Co., San 
Francisco, and past chair- 
man of the Commission; Mel- 
vin C. Miller, deputy man- 
ager, A.B.A., and secretary 


Queensbury Hotel, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
National Association of Bank Auditors 
and: Comptrollers, Western Regional Con- 


June 5- 7 Illinois, Sherman Hotel, Chicago 
June 7- 8 Minnesota, Hotel Duluth, Duluth 
June 7-11 District of Columbia, 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
June 8-9 

scott 
June 9-10 

Vermont 
June 9-10 

shire) 
June 9-10 
June 11-13 Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
June 11-13 Oregon, Hotel Multnomah, Portland 
June 12-14 
June 15-18 

Spring Lake, N. J 
June 16-17 Vermont, Equinox House, 
June 18-20 
June 19-21 
June 22-24 
June 22-24 

tional Park 
June 23-24 

Hotel, Spring Lake 
June 23-25 Maine, 

Spring 

Other Organizations 

Apr. 6- 8 
Apr. 10-11 

New York, N. Y. 
Apr. 14-15 

Hotel, Des Moines, Ia. 
Apr. 18-21 

Comptrollers, 

ence, Miami, Florida 
May 4-6 
May 7-9 

by Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 
May 11-183 New York Safe 
May 17-19 

ference, Seattle, Washington 
June 5-17 


Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swamp- 
Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, 


New Hampshire, Hotel Wentworth-by-the- 
Sea, Portsmouth (Joint Convention with 
Savings Banks Association of New Hamp- 


Wyoming, The Plains Hotel, Cheyenne 


Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 
New York, Essex & Sussex & Monmouth, 


Washington, Leopold Hotel, Bellingham 
Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 
Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier Na- 


New Jersey Savings Banks, The Monmouth 


Poland Spring House, 


Pacific Northwest Conference, Washing- 
ton State College, Pullman, Washington 

Mortgage Bankers Association, Eastern 
Mortgage Conference, Commodore Hotel, 


Independent Bankers Association, Savery 


National Association of Bank Auditors and 
Eastern Regional Confer- 


National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 
National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, First Northern Mid- 
Continent Regional Conference, Fort Shel- 


School of Banking of the South, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 


Fowler Nominated to 
Council of Institute 


Edward H. Fowler of the 
First National Bank and 
Trust Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut, is a recent ad- 
dition to the list of candi- 
dates for the Executive 
Council, American Institute 
of Banking. 

Previously nominated to 
the Council are Maurice Al- 
lendoerfer, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Paul E. Jones, Indiana Trust 
Company, Indianapolis; and 
Bernard J. Lunt, The Fort 
Worth National Bank. 


of the Commission; Lucille 
G. Renker, secretary to Mr. 
Miller; and George R. Amy, 
deputy manager, A.B.A. 


The Greenbrier, 


Manchester 


Poland 


Deposit Association, 


BANKING 


PROMOTES PROMPT AND REGULAR 
MORTGAGE PAYMENTS 


You know that in the majority of cases the owner 
of a new home finds it necessary to buy additional 
kitchen or laundry equipment after he’s signed the 
mortgage. 

In many instances, he takes on additional obliga- 
tions—of a short-term nature—and these may inter- 
fere with his mortgage payments. 


On the other hand, when the “Packaged Mortgage”’ 
is made available to him, he does not have to carry 
additional burdens. His kitchen-laundry equipment 
is included in the long-term mortgage. He pays over 
the years instead of over the months! 


As little as $4.80 a month! 


A complete General Elettric Kitchen-Laundry usu- 
ally costs the home buyer only an estimated average 
of $4.80 more a month when the equipment is in- 
cluded in a long-term mortgage. 


The homeowner is better able to keep up his 
payments on his house . . . and he’s more willing, 
too, for these reasons— 


The General Electric Kitchen-Laundry makes him 
a more satisfied homeowner. He has a complete 
kitchen right from the start. His G-E appliances 
provide his family with more comfort, more leisure, 


The home buyer is more able— 
and more willing—to meet 

his payments when kitchen- 
laundry equipment is included 
in his long-term mortgage 


more convenience—and greater economy. 


Furthermore, the homeowner has a truly up-to- 
date house—one he’s proud to maintain. Your inter- 
ests in the property are protected. 


As an investor, we sincerely believe it to be to your 
advantage to include General Electric kitchen-laun- 
dry equipment in long-term mortgages. 


The economical operation, low maintenance and long life 
of General Electric appliances may offset the slight in- 
crease in the home buyer’s monthly payments. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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RED I. KENT, known throughout the country as the 
first national president of the American Institute 
of Banking, is a key figure in the American Insti- 
tute of Banking’s Golden Jubilee celebration this year. 

Recently, when Hartwell F. Taylor, present na- 
tional president, called on Mr. Kent at his lower Man- 
hattan office to talk over final arrangements for the 
Golden Anniversary Convention of the Institute, Mr. 
Kent frankly stated that back in those early days he 
had no idea that the A.I.B. would become the important 
factor it is today in the training of bank employees to 
be more skilful in their jobs and to buttress the free 
enterprise system. 

Mr. Kent will be the only speaker at the 50th con- 
vention of the Institute in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
next June 11-16 who had a hand in organizing the 
A.I.B. and watching it grow from an idea into a 
dynamic force in the field of banking. After many 
years as an active banker, Mr. Kent is now a member 
of the board of directors of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York; chairman of the Commerce and 
Marine Commission of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion; and is an active participant in the affairs of a 
number of important and influential national organ- 
izations. 


50th Year Commemoration 


A program to commemorate the founding of the 
Institute and to celebrate its 50 years of progress will 
formally open the convention on Sunday evening, June 
11. After a tour of the Twin Cities and of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota campus, some 2,000 delegates to 
the convention will assemble in the Northrop Memorial 
Auditorium to hear Mr. Kent tell about his early In- 
stitute experiences and review the progress he has 
observed in bank management and service to the public 
during the 50-year life of the A.I.B. Another feature 
of the program will be the dramatization of the mile- 
stones in the life of the Institute. 

At this ceremony, past living presidents of the In- 
stitute will be presented with specially designed jeweled 
rings bearing the Institute emblem and inscribed with 
the word “President,” similar to the rings now worn 
by national officers of the A.I.B. The ring will be pre- 


Detroit Chapter has an enrolment of 400 in its “Banking 

and Public Affairs” seminar program, with an average at- 

tendance of 360. Some of those who turned out to hear 

William CC. Haddon, international trade representative, 

American Arbitration Association, speak on “The Inter- 
national Scene” are shown below 


The A.LB.’s Golden Anniversary 


The A.I.B.’s first national president, Fred I. Kent, extends 
a cordial greeting to National President Taylor at a New 
York conference to discuss convention plans 


sented hereafter to all A.I.B. presidents upon their 
assumption of office. Past members of the A.I.B. Ex- 
ecutive Council will also be presented with specially 
designed rings which will have the Institute emblem 
set on a black onyx stone. Life memberships in the 
American Institute of Banking, in the form of a gold 
membership card, will be bestowed upon both the past 
presidents and past and present members of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

The commemorative program will conclude with an 
inspirational message by Frank M. Totton, A.I.B. presi- 
dent in 1928-1929 and now vice-president of The Chase 
National Bank, New York—one of the most widely 
known and most popular members of the Institute. 


Business Sessions 


The first general business session of the convention 
will be held on Monday morning, June 12. The National 
Public Speaking Contest for the A. P. Giannini Edu- 
cational Endowment prizes, traditonally held on Mon- 
day evening of the convention week, will be held this 
year on Monday afternoon, June 12. “The Responsi- 
bility of Business and the Professions in Our Enter- 
prise System” was the topic developed within indi- 
vidual chapters during March, which were the first 
stage in the selection of the participants for the 
national contest. The general theme for the public 
speaking program is “Our American Enterprise 
System.” 

Winners in the individual chapter contests will com- 
pete in their respective district contests, where par- 
ticipants for the national contest in Minneapolis will 
be chosen. The specific phase of the general theme to 
be used as the subject of the district contests will be 
announced on April 1, and the phase of the theme for 
the final contest on June 1. 

The National Debate Contest for the Jesse H. Jones 
National Convention Debate Fund prizes, also depart- 
ing from its traditional time of Tuesday evening, will 
be held on Wednesday evening, June 14. Six approved 
subjects relating to national and international affairs 
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received attention in interchapter qualifying debates, 
the first step in choosing the two teams to participate 
in the final contest in Minneapolis. 

The convention sessions will follow somewhat the 
pattern of previous years. There will be two general 
business sessions with outstanding speakers from 
banking and business, plus a series of Institute con- 
ferences and departmental conferences. The former 
will include conferences on education (two sessions), 
women’s activities, public relations, and chapter ad- 
ministration (two sessions). Banking functions cover- 
ed in the departmental conferences will include credits, 
trust business and investments, savings and mortgage 
banking, business development and advertising, and 
bank management operations. 

Arrangements have been made for six special train 
movements to carry the delegates to Minneapolis. Due 
to the large attendance expected, the various events 
on the program will be held in several locations instead 
of all in the headquarters hotel, the standard practice 
in past years. The center of activities, however, will 
be the Hotel Nicollet, which will serve as convention 
headquarters. 


Minneapolis-Richmond Pivotal Cities 


The selection of Minneapolis as the 50th anniversary 
convention city was more than a coincidence. It was 
here that the idea of the Institute was first conceived 
by the late Joseph Chapman, Jr., who was then a note 
teller in a Minneapolis bank. He formed an informal 
study group of bank clerks at the turn of the century 
to study commercial law. 

Clarence R. Chaney, vice-chairman of the board, 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, who was a 
close personal friend of Mr. Chapman and associated 
with him in many civic and business endeavors, is 
chairman of the Institute’s Fiftieth Anniversary Com- 
mittee. All of the living past presidents of the A.I.B. 
are members of an Honorary Fiftieth Anniversary 
Committee, as well as President Taylor, who is assis- 
tant vice-president of the Bank of Virginia, Richmond. 

Richmond also had a significant role in the founding 
of the American Institute of Banking. It was there, 
in 1900, that the American Bankers Association ap- 
proved the 1899 petition of a group of Buffalo and 
Louisville bank clerks asking the Association to set up 
an institute of bankers, similar to that already in 
successful operation in England and Scotland. And 


Los Angeles Chapter won both the National Debate and first 

place in the National Public Speaking Contest at the 1949 

convention. Below, F. G. Stradcutter, Bank of California 

NA, San Francisco, then chairman, National Public Speak- 

ing Committee, congratulates Carl L. Rogers, Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, first prize champ 


Convention Program Outline 


SUNDAY, JUNE 11 


MORNING Registration and Get Acquainted 

AFTERNOON Sightseeing Tour—Minneapolis-St. Paul 

EVENING Dinner followed by Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary Commemoration 


MONDAY, JUNE 12 
MORNING Registration 

First Business Session 

AFTERNOON National Public Speaking Contest 

EVENING Dancing 


TUESDAY, JUNE 13 
MORNING Educational Conference 


AFTERNOON Educational Conference 
EVENING Dinner, Show, and Dance 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14 
MORNING Women’s Conference 
Credits Conference 
AFTERNOON Public Relations Conference 
Trust Business and Investments Con- 
ference 
Savings and Mortgage Conference 
EVENING National Convention Debate 
THURSDAY, JUNE 15 
MORNING Business Development and Advertising 
Conference 
Chapter Administration Conference 
AFTERNOON Bank Management and Operations Con- 
ference 
Chapter Administration Conference 
EVENING Caucuses 
FRIDAY, JUNE 16 
MORNING Second Business Session (Installation 
of Officers) 
AFTERNOON Bank Visitations and Tours 
EVENING Grand Ball 


so it was that the American Institute of Bank Clerks, 
renamed American Institute of Banking in 1907, came 
into being. 

A fortuitous coincidence of the Institute’s Golden 
Anniversary is the celebration of the Diamond Anni- 
versary of the American Bankers Association, the 
parent organization, in the same year. 

History will repeat itself at the A.I.B.’s anniversary 
convention, when Mr. Chaney and Mr. Taylor, favorite 
sons of Minneapolis and Richmond, will share in launch- 
ing the Institute on the second half of its first century, 


Both Boston and New York chapter debate teams had three 

wins to their credit when they met in combat recently, which 

resulted in a decision for Boston. Left to right, Charles CG. 

Young and Robert A. Potter, New York team; George A. 

Rogers and John F, Elsbree, Boston team. The Bostonians 
are now headed for the semi- 
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which it enters with an unparalleled 
record of achievement in adult edu- 
cation. 


Educational Record 


With returns incomplete, on Feb- 
ruary 28 the Institute had a peak 
membership of 92,507 and class en- 
rolments of 48,106, only 672 short 
of the top enrolment of 48,778 
reached in 1930-1931. As of the 


close of 1949, the Institute had 
awarded 43,255 Pre-Standard; 31,- 
074 Standard; and 3,374 Graduate 
Certificates. This, however, does not 
tell the whole story. During its 50 


Sw 


maturity portfolio. 


aggregating close to $700 millions. 


The benefits of this experience are offered to those interested in buying 
or selling equipment trust certificates. We deal in and are prepared to 
provide quotations for the certificates of most of America’s railroads. 


A helpful folder discussing these securities, their record and their outlook is available 
on request. Send for ‘‘Railroad Equipment Certificates 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Series J, 242%, Due 1951-64 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
2nd Equip. Trust of 1949, 2%%, 
Due 1951-59 
Chicago and North Western 
Railway Company 
2nd Equip. Trust of 1949, 234%, 
Due 1950-64 
Gulf, Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad Company 
Series E, 2%%, Due 1951-64 


IWlinois Central Equipment Trust 
Series BB, 244%, Due 1950-59 


Tr the hank institutional 


Railroad Equipment Trust Certificates, with a record of safety through 
three-quarters of a century, enjoy an enviable position among all invest- 
ments. Especially is this true when they are viewed through the eyes 
of the bank or institutional investor, for their serial maturities present 
special advantages wherever there is necessity for a well formulated 


During the past nine years, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has purchased and 
offered, either alone or with associates, the certificates of 55 American railroads 


Representative Equipment Trust Certificates 


years of service to banking, the In- 
stitute has provided specialized 
training to perhaps a half million of 
bank employees. Many of these 
students have not followed the se- 
quence recommended by the national 
organization and have confined their 
study to subjects having a direct 
bearing on their immediate employ- 
ment. Thousands of students have 
found their Institute training useful 
in other fields after severing their 
connections with banks. 

In addition to the 19 courses in- 
cluded in the curriculum approved 
by the national organization office 
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,”” without cost or obligation. 


New York Central Railroad 
2nd Equip. Trust of 1949, 2%%, 
Due 1951-64 
Northern Pacific Railway 
Equip. Trust of 1949, 2nd Series, 25«%, 
Due 1950-64 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Equipment Trust 
Series Y, 244%, Due 1951-65 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Series C, 2%%, Due 1950-62 


Southern Pacific Company 


Equipment Trust 
Series BB, 24%, Due 1950-64 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc 


as a model for chapters and study 
groups, and for which textbooks are 
provided, written by experts in the 
various fields of study and edited by 
the textbook editor, individual chap- 
ters frequently offer specialized 
training to meet needs peculiar to 
their local communities. 
Supplementing the formal cur- 
riculum is the A.I.B.’s forum and 
seminar program. These informa- 
tive sessions, at which current ques- 
tions having a direct bearing on the 
national economy and the operation 
of chartered banks are discussed by 
authoritative speakers, are designed 
to attract Institute graduates and 
senior bank officers. The themes de~ 
veloped in this year’s forum and 
seminar program include: Bank Fi- 
nancing of Foreign Trade, Problems 
in Bank Management, and Current 
Economic Problems. By convention 
time, it is estimated that 200 forum 
and seminar sessions will have been 
held, with an aggregate attendance 
of some 20,000. 


Management Improvement- 
Expansion Study 


The 50th anniversary year of the 
Institute was the inspiration for a 
study of the curriculum to determine 
whether the A.I.B. is meeting the 
needs of bankers as fully as it might 
and whether the curriculum should 
be extended into new areas. This 
study was initiated through a series 
of six regional meetings to appraise 
and evaluate the curriculum as at 
present constituted. Faculty mem- 
bers and senior bankers took an ac- 
tive part in these meetings, which 


“Is this any way to celebrate my notice 
from President Goodbey that I’m to rep- 
resent the bank at the A.I.B.’s 50th 


convention?” 
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were under the general direction of 
National Educational Director Leroy 
Lewis. 

The question around which dis- 
cussions centered was: “How can 
the A.B. do a better job for bank 
personnel?” The evaluation talks 
centered on the (1) current cur- 
riculum; (2) teaching materials— 
instructors’ manuals, final examina- 
tions, and textbooks; (3) extension 
of the Institute’s formal curriculum 
into new areas; (4) training aids, 
such as pamphlets and films for use 
in banks; (5) possible changes in 
certificate requirements; and (6) 
miscellaneous suggestions for im- 
proving and broadening the cur- 
riculum. 

A national curriculum committee, 
composed of about 15 bankers, met 
in New York on March 30-31, in 
a two-day session, to review the sug- 
gestions and recommendations of- 
fered at the six regional conferences. 
Members of the committee were 
chosen because of the ability to 
speak with authority on the train- 
ing and education of bank personnel 
and their intimate knowledge of im- 
mediate and long-range bank needs. 
A summary of the regional meetings 
was sent to each member in advance 
of the New York meeting so that 
the committee would be prepared to 
make decisions on the Institute’s 
current curriculum, the development 
of a preliminary or indoctrination 
type of course for younger, newer 
employees, outline the contents of 
such a course, and consider authors 
and other contributors to such a 
program of instruction. 


5-Year Program 
The rank and file of the Institute’s 


“Couldn’t we eliminate all this paper 
signing and everything if I’d just cross 
my heart and promise to pay back?” 


April 1950 


membership, as represented by the 
delegates to the Golden Anniversary 
Convention in Minneapolis, will be 
given an opportunity to present 
their views on this broad subject 
during a discussion of the national 
curriculum committee’s recommen- 
dations at the Educational Confer- 
ence on Tuesday, June 13. Since the 
Institute’s Executive Council already 
has approved the general idea of 
curriculum improvement and expan- 
sion, at the conclusion of the con- 
vention the A.I.B. will be prepared 
to embark upon a five-year program 
as a curtain raiser to its second 
half century of education. 


The A.I.B.’s Golden Anniversary 
has been marked during the year by 
a variety of special events conduct- 
ed at the chapter level. Many 
chapters appointed anniversary com- 
mittees and, in a number of cases, 
the radio address of Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder on 
September 13 was the keynote for 
the chapter anniversary programs. 
During the year, most chapters held 
Founders’ Day dinners and prepared 
local displays of historical photo- 
graphs and data relating to their 
own organization and educational 
activities. 

Mary B. LEACH 


Do you know there are 
20 Badge Companies in Philadelphia? 


We know 
Because with thousands of small firms depending 
on us for banking facilities, we serve all 
kinds of businesses. In fact, we serve more people 
more ways than any other Philadelphia bank. . 


Perhaps we 
can serve you? 


19 Offices 


PHILADELPHIA 


Member Federal Reserve System 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
Founded 1812 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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N what amounted to a dress re- 

hearsal for Senate debate on the 

Sparkman bill providing for co- 
operative housing for the so-called 
“middle income” group, Senators 
John Sparkman (D. Ala.) and 
Harry P. Cain (R. ‘Wash.) went to 
New York the day before the bill 
came up in the Senate and debated 
its provisions at the annual Savings 
and Mortgage Conference of the 
American Bankers Association. 

This unusual method of present- 
ing the pros and cons of a highly 
controversial public question met 
with the hearty approval of the 900 
bankers attending the conference. 

William A. Marcus, chairman of 
the A.B.A.’s Committee on Real Es- 
tate Mortgages and senior vice-pres- 
ident, American Trust Company, San 
Francisco, moderated the debate. 

Another speaker at this session 
was John Adikes, president of the 
Jamaica Savings Bank, Jamaica, 
New York, who talked on “The Im- 
portance of Construction Loans in 
Building Mortgage Portfolios.” 

Savings and Mortgage Division 
President Rowland R. McElvare and 
Secretary J. R. Dunkerley were 
among the speakers at the opening 
session of the conference. 

Although space limitations bar a 
full presentation of the Sparkman- 
Cain debate, some quotations will be 
found below, along with excerpts 
from most of the other addresses. 


Meet Your Senate Housing 
Committee 


HONORABLE JOHN SPARKMAN, 
United States Senator from Ala- 
bama; member, Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee; and 


Savings and Mortgage Conference 
Pictures and Quotes 


% 


At the opening 
session of the 
Savings and Mort- 
gage Conference. 
Left to right, 
A.B.A. President 
F. Raymond Pet- 
erson, Mr. Matti- 
son, Savings and 
Mortgage Divi- 
sion President Mc- 
Elvare, and Secre- 
tary Dunkerley 


chairman, Subcommittee on 


Housing. 


Very briefly here is the plan: We 
propose to set up a mixed ownership 
corporation, with an authorized 
capitalization of $150-million, of 
which the original amount, the $150- 
million, shall be subscribed by the 
United States Government... . 

We provide that as the coopera- 
tives come in and borrow this 
money, they subscribe to this capi- 
tal stock 5 percent—well, 10 per- 
cent; 5 percent to be paid down and 
the other 5 percent to be paid over 
a period of 20 years. Now, that is 
in addition to the amortization cost 
of the loan. 

Furthermore, that they pay 4 of 
1 percent as an insurance fund... . 

We provide that after the co- 
operatives have subscribed to $50- 
million worth of stock, all over that 
will be used to get the Government 
out of it, as was done in FDIC. 

After the $150-million is paid back 
to the Federal Government, the Gov- 
ernment will not be in this picture. 

. This is the only part of the 


The Sparkman 
Cooperative Hous- 
ing Bill panel. 
Left to right, Sen- 
ator Sparkman, 
Moderator “Mar- 
cus, Senator Cain, 
and Savings and 
Mortgage Division 
Vice-president 
W. A. Reckman 
—president, West- 
ern Bank & Trust 
Co., Cincinnati 


whole overall housing program 
where the Government eventually 
will get out of the picture and leave 
it to private enterprise. . . 

May I say there is no tax exemp- 
tion in this for any cooperative .... 


HONORABLE Harry P. CAIN, United 
States Senator from Washington. 


On the basis of credits which 
have been made available to Ameri- 
can citizens through FHA insured 
mortgages, it seems to me that 
53-1/10 percent of those mortgages 
in 1948 were designed to cover the 
very people whom we seek to assist 
in this new and interesting venture. 

I think this thing is unholy in 
terms of being rank discrimination 
against my kind of people. John 
Sparkman is a veteran, and I am a 
veteran, so I go out and I have made 
available to me on maturities, either 
FHA or VA, at 20 or 25 years, at 4 
or 4-14 percent, and up to date I 
thought that was reasonable—I pur- 
chased my home and am paying for 
it on those bases, and then, all of a 
sudden, I take a look at my veteran 
friend across the street. Now, he is 
in a position not to turn over a house 
when he dies to his family... . 

I would call that discrimination, 
and I call it an exceedingly unwise 
intention on the part of my Federal 
Government, and just as one veteran 
to others and not as a Senator, I 
tell them they are crazy if they will 
accept this as an answer to what ad- 
mittedly are some problems, because 
I say, “Look, it isn’t what you pay 
in the interest rate . . . just figure 
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out what that 3 or 3% percent is 
going to do to you over a 50-, 60-, 
or 63-year period and you'll find 
you are buying something that’s got 
a lot of gimmicks in it that you 
didn’t know about, and because you 
are going to die, you won’t worry 
about, but your wife, who has some 
rights, is going to start to raise 
some questions as to how she lived 
with you so long when you failed 
so utterly to live up to your pro- 
posal... .” 


Savings—Banking's Bridge 
to the People 


ROWLAND R. MCELVARE, presi- 
dent, Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion, A.B.A., and senior executive 
vice-president, Bank for Savings, 
New York. 


You are all familiar with the in- 
tendments of the Public Housing 
Bill. As introduced it would sub- 
sidize a large segment of our popu- 
lation in the middle-income group 
with 50-year mortgage money at 
about 3 percent, by funds borrowed 
from thrift and other institutions at 
the interest rates commanded by 
Government credit. While the Gov- 
ernment complains of bigness in 
business and the oppressive prac- 
tices that result, it is here affording 
a classic example of the type of 
competition of which it complains. 

With their mortgage investment 
ratio of about 30 percent of assets, 
the savings banks have more liquid- 
ity than they need and, at the same 
time, they could use more earnings. 
In the face of the threat of direct 
competition from the Government, 
they are in a strategic position to 
step up this activity further and 
offer the public mortgage funds at 
reasonable rates on any sound prop- 
osition. Such a policy would con- 
solidate their record of usefulness 
to the public. The gain made last 
year in this regard is encouraging. 

However, it is not enough to have 
a record of public usefulness. It 


t: 


Other conference 
speakers — left 
to right: Mr. Fin- 
ger, Mr. Johnson, 
President McEl- 
vare, Secretary 
Dunkerley, and 
the Division’s as- 
sistant secretary, 
Thomas L. Nims. 
William Powers, 
who spoke at this 
session is not 
shown 


must be translated to the people 
in a way that they will thoroughly 
comprehend and appreciate. 


Banking Services for 
Everyone 


E. A. MATTISON, executive vice- 
president, Bank of America, N.T. & 
8S.A., San Francisco. 


We can stipulate that savings and 
commercial banking is public ser- 
vice, and we can look anybody in 
the eye and make it stick. Banking 
happens to be one of the living facts 
in the American scheme of things 
that can keep this trend toward the 
so-called ‘‘Welfare State” from turn- 
ing it into a “Farewell State” — 
farewell to freedom, rising stand- 
ards, and incentives. 

If all the bankers will unify into 
a shoulder-to-shoulder front on this 
concept of doing all business on a 
basis of public service, we will win 
the intelligent support of the people 
and cause the tide to turn. Bankers 
are a lively force throughout this 
land; and regardless of what is said 
by their traducers, bankers almost 
everywhere are respected, and the 
example they set has a powerful in- 
fluence for miles around. 

We must not let anybody take our 
importance away from us. Capital- 
ism is founded on the principle of 
saving and the use of savings in 
the production of goods and services 
by democratic privately owned en- 


An audience photo 

during the panel 

discussion of the 

Sparkman Hous- 
ing Bill 
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terprise. The importance of the role 
of the banker is as plain as the 
stripes in the American flag. 


Human Element in Pensions 


HOLGAR JOHNSON, president, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, New 
York. 


We all know that the solution of 
the pension and retirement problem 
must be financially and economically 
sound. I am sure we all feel, too, 
that we should try to attain the best 
possible human results at the same 
time. For we are dealing with 
people and not just statistics. 

Is it not wise to recognize among 
other things the productive and 
physical usefulness of the employee? 
Should the person be “condemned” 
to inactivity and to the atrophy of 
disuse, both physical and mental? 

It may well be, too, that the pro- 
ductive requirements of the nation 
may need these “oldsters’” in the 
years ahead. For it is a fact that 
the aging of our population has 
been steadily narrowing the produc- 
tive base of the nation. 

It is true that increasing pro- 
ductivity and technology may com- 
pensate for much of this as far as 
overall production is concerned. But 
why narrow the nation’s productive 
base arbitrarily except when and 
where necessary, and particularly 
when there is so much to gain in 
human as well as economic values 
by permitting more leeway as to re- 
tirement age? 


Elimination of Deposit 
and Withdrawal Slips 


Louis S. FINGER, vice-president 
and treasurer, Andover Savings 
Bank, Andover, Massachusetts. 


The detailed operations of the 
plan are simple. When the deposi- 
tor presents his deposit with the 
passbook, the teller inquires as to 
the amount of cash and verifies it 
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by count. The ledger card is pulled, 
the passbook and ledger card are 
inserted in the machine, and the 
proper entries made. The passbook 
is then returned to the depositor, 
the transaction being complete with- 
out the use of a deposit ticket. 

In the case of a withdrawal, the 
customer presents his passbook at 
the teller’s window and states the 
amount he wishes to withdraw. The 
proper entries are then made on 
both ledger card and passbook; and 
the card is handed to the depositor, 
on which he signs as a receipt for 
the amount withdrawn. 

- In both instances, aside from the 
ledger card, the bank’s record of the 
transaction is on the tape inside the 
machine. On it appears the number 
of the account, the old balance, the 
amount of the deposit or with- 
drawal, and the new balance. It is 
estimated that approximately 85 
percent of savings deposits are 
represented by cash; but when a 
check is deposited, by pressing a 
key, the abbreviation “ck’’ is auto- 
matically printed beside the amount, 
thus indicating that it is a check. 


Cost of Acquiring and 

Servicing Mortgages 
WENDELL T. BURNS, member, 
A.B.A. Committee on Real Estate 
Mortages and vice-president, 


Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis. 


When all the costs of acquiring 
and current servicing of the loans— 
including commissions, premiums, 
and miscellaneous expense — were 
charged against the year in which 
the loans were acquired, a study by 
the National Bureau of Economic 
Research indicated that the costs 
for the commercial banks were 
around 1.35 percent of the average 
mortgage investment outstanding. 
That was for the year 1946, and we 
have every reason to believe that 
costs were higher in 1947 and 1948. 
There is some evidence that costs 
were falling some in 1949—but not 
much. 

Banks, particularly commercial 
banks, are a bigger factor in the 
mortgage market than before the 
last war. While the percentage of 
nonfarm mortgage loan debt out- 
standing in the country held by 
mutual savings banks has declined 
from around 16 percent in 1938 to 
10 percent in 1948, the percentage 
held by commercial banks has in- 
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PHOTOS BY WEIMAN & LESTER 


Other conference speakers were Messrs. 
Burns, Templeton, and Irwin. Above, 
President McElvare and Mr. Templeton 


creased in that decade from about 
12 percent to 19 percent, so that by 
the end of 1948, all banks owned 
almost 30 percent in dollar amount 
of all mortgage loans outstanding 
in the country. 


Mortgage Credit as a 
Cost of Housing 


Harry R. TEMPLETON, member, 
A.B.A. Committee on Real Estate 
Mortgages and_ vice-president, 
The Cleveland Trust Company.: 


It is hard to reason out causes 
and effects when our economics have 
been replaced by politics. In the 
minds of some, there grows the sus- 
picion that possibly we may be 
reaching the saturation point in this 
housing picture. I note that some 
propaganda is coming out of Wash- 
ington to the effect that now we 
should take care of the middle-in- 
come group on even more favorable 
terms than those given the veteran. 
Why this preference? Enlarging our 
affections to include the middle- 
income group would seem to admit, 
or at least imply, that we have 
already taken care of the lower- 
income group. 

We have kept the demand for 
homes for veterans alive and have 
anesthetized him to everything ex- 
cept small or nonexistent down- 
payment and “so much per month” 
by the use of what cannot be termed 
other than loose mortgage credit. 
Now are we going to expand the 
“veteran” market by still “looser” 
mortgage credit, or are we going to 
keep the “needle” in the building 
industry by taking care of the ‘“mid- 
dle-income” group? Whatever pro- 
gram is used must eventually come 
to an end. When that “end” comes, 
what do we do with the excess? 


America's Developing 
World Position 


Dr. WILLIAM A. IRWIN, economist, 
A.B.A., New York. 


Let us notice first that we are 
witnessing something novel in his- 
tory—world leadership being ap- 
proached by a democratie republic. 
History shows no parallel to that. 
For, as far back as the records go, 
they show that such leadership has 
been in the hands of despots, dic- 
tatorships, or constitutional mon- 
archies. 

In the second place, it needs to 
he noted that America is under some 
serious handicaps in her new world 
role. She has lived and developed 
for a century and three-quarters 
under a political philosophy main- 
taining that she must “avoid en- 
tangling alliances.” That was a 
good slogan for 13 struggling little 
states that had only recently evolved 
from colonial status. 

We are the world’s chief creditor 
nation. But we have not yet grown 
accustomed to the role, nor have we 
yet fully realized that the policies 
of debtor and creditor nations are 
fundamentally different. We still 
speak the language of the debtor. 
We still talk about the danger of 
admitting the products of “pauper 
labor” and thus endangering the 
American workers’ standard of liv- 
ing. But we do not stop to consider 
that we can flood the world’s mar- 
kets with low-priced goods produced 
by the highest paid and the most 
efficient labor in the world—Ameri- 
can labor. Nor do we yet compre- 
hend that the price of our imports 
is our exports. 

Here is one of the distressing 
anomalies of our present situation. 
We are trying to restore multi- 
lateralism; that is, many - sided 
trade, in a world that has gone in- 
sanely nationalistic in its economic 
policies and practices. Even our 
own hands are not entirely clean in 
this respect although our leaders 
glibly talk about getting back to 
freer or less shackled trade. 


W uuu POWERS, deputy manager 
and director of the A.B.A.’s Cus- 
tomer and Personnel Relations De- 
partment, spoke at the conference 
on “Aptitude Testing in the Bank- 
ing Business.” An article by Mr. 
Powers on this subject appears on 
page 47. 
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UNIT AIR CONDITIONERS 


--OR COMPRESSORS 


TO 100 hp. 


ONLY WESTINGHOUSE 


CAN GIVE YOU THIS RANGE 


-HERMETICALLY- SEALED 


Since 1933, Westinghouse has pioneered the 
hermetically-sealed compressor design in air 
conditioning. Today only Westinghouse can 
offer you this successful principle in all of its 
models, backed by 17 years of successful 
installations. 

The Westinghouse Hermetically-Sealed 
Compressor is your guarantee of years of 
economical, trouble-free service. There are no 
belts to break or pulleys to adjust, no shaft 
seal refrigerant leaks. Reduced size and mod- 
ern design lessen vibration and noise. Entirely 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


nghouse 
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enclosed in a steel shell, its refrigerant-cooled 
motor requires no ventilation and is pro- 
tected from dirt, dust and moisture. 
Whether you are considering a self-con- 
tained unit or a complete system, the com- 
pressor will make the difference. By choosing 


Westinghouse, you are assured of the benefits . 


of hermetic sealing in every size. Sturtevant 
Division, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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Are your customers 
doing business 


Canadians are currently buying nearly two 
billion dollars worth of goods from the 
United States every year. Here, surely, is a 
market which some of your customers would 


like to know more about. 


If you have customers who could use specific, 
practical information on markets, industrial 
sites, industrial development, or any other 
phase of Canadian business, write fully to: 
Foreign Department, The Bank of Nova 


Scotia, Toronto, Canada. 


With over 350 branches in Canada and 
abroad, The Bank of Nova Scotia can give 


on-the-spot service right across the country. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


General Office: Toronto, Canada 


Ask to be ‘put on the mailing list for our 
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Survey Shows 
1950 Business 
Outlook Good 


USINESS is expected to be good 

during the first half of 1950, 
with the last half showing some 
slackening of pace, according to the 
results of a survey of businessmen 
conducted by the Credit Policy Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 


| Association. 


A questionnaire, sent to some 
1,200 business firms, asked first for 
the approximate percentage increase 


| or decrease in sales and net profits 


for the first half of 1949 (actual); 
for the second half of 1949 (esti- 
mated); and for the first half of 
1950 (forecast). Replies were re- 


| received from 256 firms. 


Businesses which anticipate a de- 
cline in sales volume in 1950 be- 


| lieve that price reductions, strikes, 


market saturation, slackening of de- 


| mand, price resistance, lack of for- 


eign markets, and political develop- 
ments will have an adverse effect 
on business. The brighter outlook 


| for the current year stated by other 
| businesses is generally attributed to 


an improved outlook for sales and 
improvements in cost controls. 

“We believe,”’ the Commission said 
in its analysis of this study, “it is 
reasonable to conclude that inven- 
tories are pretty much in a balanced 
condition and that business in 1950 
is in an advantageous position un- 
hampered by overstocks at unprofit- 
able price levels. 

“The prospective decrease for 
business expenditures for durable 
goods should make itself felt by a 
lower demand for new funds in both 


| capital and short-term money mar- 


| kets. Of these markets, the survey 


touched only upon bank credit re- 


quirements of the responding com- 


panies and the number of companies 
expecting a decrease in need for 
bank credit is twice that of the com- 
panies expecting to borrow more in 


Monthly Review ... a thoughtful discussion 1950 than in the previous year. 
of domestic and world-wide economic devel-| However, 55 percent of the com- 
opments from a Canadian point of view. panies that responded to the ques- 
tionnaire anticipated no significant 
change in the use of bank facilities, 
which may be taken as a promising 
aspect of the overall business condi- 
| tions to be expected.” 


In New York: 49 Wall Street 
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Informing Employees 


we issue of Landmark, employee publication of 
the Land Title Bank and Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, published a graphically illustrated article called 
“The 1949 Land Title Dollar.” 

The article said: 

“Mr. Land Title, after working hard all year, re- | 
ceived his 1949 pay for running his business (the com- 


pany’s gross operating income, reduced to $100 for | 


easier calculation and understanding). 
“This is how he spent it. 


*For premiums on insurance, stationery and supplies, attor- 
neys’ fees, interest on deposits, advertising, etc. 


“After he reconciles his bank account, Mr. Land 
Title has $8.00 left. As you know, during 1949, Mr. L. 
T. sold one of his houses (517 Chestnut Street) and re- 


ceived a sizable amount for it. However, that money | 


and some money from other sources (called non-recur- 
ring income) isn’t income that can be used for the 
ordinary expenses of running his house. It (and the 
$8.00) is put aside for a rainy day (reserves).” 
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There’s no need to worry 
whether your vault’s secure on 
weekends. 

Just install YALE 120-Hour 
Time Lock Movements. 

With 120-hour winding ca- 
pacity, you're sure your deposi- 
tors’ funds are safe...and you're 
free to relax completely, even 
on three-day weekends, without 
coming in to reset the time lock. 

Your peace of mind is well 
worth the ordering of YALE 
120-Hour Time Lock Move- 
ments. We'll be happy to deliv- 
er and install them at once. 


iF) 


How to take this load 
off your mind ! 


THE YALE & TOWNE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Bank Lock Department 
STAMFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
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34 models to choose from—Remington Ray; 
offers you the job-fitted machine for your 
dividual needs. Electric and hand-operate; 


models —all with the faster 10 key keyboay 
Mochi for peak productivity in office figure wor 
Precision-built for quiet operation , tq 
efficiency. Capacities to $100,000,000,000,9) 


Priced from $99.50 up. 


The COMPLETE line of faster figuring m. 
chines—The unique Printing Calculator—ty 
versatile machine with PRINTED PROOF 
ON THE TAPE — in a variety of mode& 


including wide carriage machines for dire 
computation on forms. Lightning fast with 
the 10 key keyboard...all models are com. 
pletely electrified—list, add, subtract. . .wit 


office 
efficiency 


automatic division and direct multiplication 


Your only source for freedom of choice- 
The new Remington Electri-conomy Type 
e writer—shattering records for higher typing 
output, greater accuracy and increased offic 
savings. The completely new Super-riter- 
with new functional Fold-A-Matic construe 
tion and exclusive Tempo Touch Typing 


The famous Noiseless DeLuxe Gray Type 
writer—for typing perfection with QUIET 


ONE call brings ALL the best—Remingto 
Rand is supreme in the field of supplies... 


A supplies that help you get the most fron 
your business machines! The new Al 
Nylon Typewriter Ribbon for new econom 
through far longer wear... Patrician Carbo 
Paper, with exclusive convenience features 


.. Plastiplates and Plastiphoter — for low- 
cost, high quality offset duplicating. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand In 


endian ner Business Machines Library, Rm. 1262 315 Fourth Ave., New York ry 


Please send me—no obligation—the free booklets I have checked below: 

Adding Machine Super-riter Electri-conomy Typewriter Line-a-time 
0 Printing Calculator Nylon Ribbon Noiseless Typewriter Plastiplate | 
| 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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USE THE COUPON FOR THESE 
FREE FACT-PACKED BOOKLETS 


Wide Carriage 
Adding Machine 


ast with 
ire 


t... with Wide Carriage 
Printing Calculator 


Noiseless DeLuxe 
Gray Typewriter 


lew All 
Carbon 
features 
for lov Nylon Typewriter Ribbon — 
Patrician Carbon Paper Line-a-time Stencils, Plastiplates 


re and Typewriter Ribbon Copy Holder and Plastiphoter 


gion Rand Ine 


ork 101 
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For your needs 
-a-time we have no reason 


iplate | * to recommend anything but 
KMemingtor. the right machines and systems. 


| 

ie We make them all 
| 
| 
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An Austere View of Europe's “Plenty” 


ANY people in Britain—and 

probably in the United States, 

also—frequently ask, “Why 
should there be so much austerity in 
Britain, when, according to reports, 
continental countries such as Bel- 
gium, France, and to a less extent 
even Italy, are enjoying boom condi- 
tions and a greater available supply 
of domestic consumables ?” The ques- 
tion is certainly pertinent, but it 
cannot be answered by a few well 
chosen phrases. A _ considerable 
wealth of statistical data converted 
to a common base for comparison 
purposes is needed, and such data 
would take up a lot of space and 
moreover prove highly indigestible. 
It is possible, however, to dispel 
many erroneous conceptions by fo- 
cussing attention on several points 
which are too often overlooked. 

In the first place, many of the re- 
ports regarding continental plenty, 
if not actually exaggerated, are 
stressed unduly. Tourists, press men, 
and many other foreign travelers 
spend their time in luxury hotels 
where high priced food is freely 
available, and they immediately as- 
sume a similar standard for the lo- 
cal population. If these fortunate 
travelers took the trouble to make 
contact with an average middle or 
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F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


WIDE WORLD 


working class family then they would 
find themselves in another world en- 
tirely. In both Brussels and Paris, 
though rationing by government de- 
cree is ended, there is certainly ra- 
tioning by the purse. In Paris at the 
moment a pot of tea for two persons 
costs about $1, whereas in Britain 
the cost is 10 to 20 cents. To a 


ii 


French women shopping at a postwar 
government-sponsored meat market set 
up on a sidewalk in Paris 


similar degree this applies to many 
commodities displayed in the shops 
and stores, namely, their price puts 
them beyond the reach of large sec- 
tions of the people. 

A further point often not consid- 
ered is the difference in the economy 
of Britain and the continental coun- 
tries. Both France and Italy are, in 
the main, agricultural countries, 
whilst Britain is highly industrial- 
ized. Belgium, with her dense popu- 
lation and industrial activity, is 
more akin to Britain than the other 
countries of the continent, and inci- 
dentally let it be noted that her dol- 
lar gap is of the same magnitude as 
Britain’s. Belgium’s war experience 
was unique. Though overrun by the 
Germans, her industries were not 
devastated, and the end of hostilities 
found her industrial potential in 
good order relative to France. She 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 


Prefabricated house construction in Lon- 
don. Burnt clay is one of the materials 
being used here 


WIDE WORLD 
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“Our New York collections 7? Weve used 
Bankers Trust for about 20 years, Harry. 


Did you know they microfilm all Transit 
items payable outside of New York for 
their correspondents’ protection 7” 


HIGH-SPEED collection service through Bankers Trust 


Where collections are concerned, it’s 
accuracy, speed and dependability 
that count. 

When your bank sends its checks, 
notes, drafts, trade acceptances and 


bills of exchange to us for collection, 
you receive prompt and dependable 
service—twenty-four hours aday. All 
‘transit items payable outside of New 
York are microfilmed for your 
protection. 

Modern, high-speed equipment, 
plus careful work by experienced 
personnel, insure that your bank ob- 
tains the proceeds of its collection 
items with maximum speed. 


April 1950 


To further minimize delay, you 
are invited to write us with a view 
to securing full benefit from mail 
and express schedules— both rail and 
air. 

In addition, our experienced Col- 
lection Department receives millions 
of coupons and bonds for collection 
every year. No matter how great our 
volume may be, particular attention 
is given to items that require special 
handling. Coupons and bonds are 


examined to expedite presentation 
and minimize “returns.” 

Through our experienced Foreign 
Division, we can also give you fast 
collection service on your foreign 
items. 

For full information on the col- 
lection service in which you are 
interested, please write Banking 
Department, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall St., 

New York 15. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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also benefited very considerably from 
the occupation forces of the U.S.A. 
and Britain. The drastic deflationary 
measures taken at an early date after 
the war were both courageous and 
beneficial to her economy. In spite 
of all this Belgium is not the land 
of plenty that many assume. For the 
well-to-do, yes, there is plenty to be 
bought, but for the ordinary man 
prices are high and life is far from 
easy. Her unemployment is actually 
higher than in 1938 and her overall 
industrial output has not yet reached 
the level of 1937. The index number 
of retail prices stands at 375 com- 


MODERN MACHINERY 


if his crop yields are large... 


M Cultivators Keep Fields Clean or 
Maximum Production 


As a farmer prospers, so does his brother in the city. A farmer prospers only 
if the crop can be tended and harvested eco- 
nomically. That's why farmers everywhere look to MM.to provide the Mod- 
ern Machines, Visionlined Tractors and Power Units that will sow, culti- 
vate and harvest their crops economically and dependably. MM Modern 
Machines make it possible for them to produce and harvest large crops and 
at the same time conserve the soil’s fertility for posterity. ; 


= MM Vis 
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pared with a base of 100 for 1937. 

To those who contend that France 
has no austerity today, the writer 
can only retort that such people do 
not know their France. Nylons and 
silk hose, exquisite perfume, and de- 
lectable foods are obtainable, again 
at a price, but these things alone 
do not set up a living standard. In 
spite of the many improvements in 
the lot of the French workers made 
since the liberation, the standard of 
life is still definitely and, in some 
cases, deplorably low. A series of 
articles in Le Monde last autumn 
threw a searching light on the near 


Progressive Farmers Build FUTURES 
THEIRS and YOURS 


COUNSEL and CREDIT HELPS EVERYONE 
Just as MM helps agriculture to he- 
come a stable modern industry, so 
do bankers help by recommending 
the use of modern machinery as a 
long range investment for their farm 
clients. Bankers know that MM Mod- 
ern Machines and Visionlined Trac- 
tors are sourd investments for the 
farmer, foragricultureand the nation. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1. MINNESOTA 


ionlined Design Gives Operator § 
tter Vision for Careful Crop Tendin 


poverty of many French people, 
Though unemployment is practical. 
ly nonexistent, wages are out of step 
with price, the vicious spiral being 
much in evidence. The index num. 
ber for living costs in Paris is about 
2,000 on the basis of 1937 — 100, 
Paris is not representative of 
France, but nevertheless food prices 
in all the towns are exceptionally 
high. In the country districts food 
is both cheaper and more plentiful, 
Anyone familiar with life in the 
French countryside is well aware of 
the age-long frugality of the aver- 
age French family. The French 
housewife can produce an appetiz- 
ing and, let it be admitted, a nour- 
ishing meal out of food which the 
U.S.A. or British woman reject with 
scorn. Notwithstanding the French 
woman’s culinary skill the fact re- 
mains that on the average the ordi- 
nary Frenchman does not feed or 
live as well as the average English- 
man. In Britain where the basic 
foods are still rationed, their price 
is held down by subsidies. If the 
subsidies were removed and ration- 
ing discontinued then it is highly 
probable that more basic food would 
be available for the more affluent 
members of the population. It must 
also be remembered that France pro- 
duces a greater proportion of her 
own food than does Britain. It isa 
most difficult task to make a true 
comparison between the lot of a resi- 
dent of one country with that of a 
resident of another, as conditions of 
life, habits, outlook, etc., differ 
greatly. In France, for example, 
housing standards are poor and 


“Did you agree to give M a 
double her money back if she wasnt 
satisfied ?”’ 


rs. Bulleal 
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houses badly needed. Still this does 
not trouble a Frenchman to any- 
thing like the same extent that it 
would an Englishman. In passing 
it may be said that more houses are 
being built per month in Britain 
than per year in France. In France 
the only rationed foodstuff is coffee. 
In Britain coffee is not and never 
has been rationed. This fact neither 
proves nor disproves the existence 
of austerity, but is merely illustra- 
tive of the difficulty of making 
sound comparisons. 

To suggest that Italy is free from 
austerity is remarkable in view of 
the poverty which is the lot of the 
major part of the population. The 


By the Way— 


First a baby wants to go by-by. 
Just a little later she wants to go 
buy-buy. 


Unfortunately some women never 
know the kind of husband they don’t 
want until they marry. 


A soft currency turneth away for- 
eign traders. 


The upkeep of a man’s luxuries is 
often his downfall. 


What we need is less scheming to 
get by without working and more 
working to get by without scheming. 


In a traffic jam nothing is more 
disgusting than the driver who 
horns in. 


Allowing the other driver the 
right of way may not only be cour- 
tesy but also safety. 


If you were to name the 10 smart- 
est persons in your town, who would 
you list for the other nine? 


No one lives as long as a rich rela- 
tive. 


Every person in this country 
could now ride in our 38-million cars 
at the same time, but without pedes- 
trians there would be no sport in it. 


A resort is a place where you pay 
$100 a week to live the same way 
you could live at home for $50. 
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Italian economy has _ staged a 
wonderful recovery since the war, 
but behind the facade of apparent 
well being the precarious state of 
her economy lies hidden. To pro- 
duce at all she must import; she has 
no indigenous raw materials. Her 
exports of agricultural products are 
largely in the inessential class. Her 
manufactured exports have enjoyed 
a boom that is now ending. In 
world trade she is at a great disad- 
vantage as she is not a large scale 
low cost producer. There is not a 
large internal market at home owing 
to the poverty of the masses, and 


one of the reasons why her export 
drive was possible was that the 
home price was beyond the pockets 
of the people. Her population is in- 
creasing yearly, and the country 
cannot absorb the increase as her 
resources are too limited. Her pros- 
perity is largely artificial and the 
whole structure is based on unstable 
foundations. The small group of 
landed proprietors and wealthy in- 
dustrialists live very well, but if the 
Italian masses could have the same 
standard as their opposite numbers 
in Britain, then they would think 
they were truly in Utopia. 
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Let us be your source of supply for confidential 
business information you or your customers may 
require in connection with their southwestern operations. 


Our Industrial Development Department is maintained 
for the specific purpose of serving national firms already 
doing business or desirous of doing business in our area. 


This department is headed by a vice-president of the 
bank, a man nationally known as an industrial develop- 
ment specialist. He is in a position to make personal 
contacts for you as well as to secure and compile depend- 


able data. 


Take advantage of this service. It will be a pleasure 
for us to receive your inquiry. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Again...Banks look |} 
Complete “Drive-in” 


Today, more banks prefer 
Mosler-Duplex Auto-Teller 
banking than any other...That 
means — when you provide 
your depositors with complete 
Mosler-Duplex Auto-Teller 
Service, you know that you have 
installed the most modern, 
tested means to speed transac- 
tions — increase the customer- 
appeal of your bank. 


The Mosler-Duplex Drive-In 
Window and Curb Teller are 
natural business builders... 
proven in service by hundreds 
of progressive banks... . 


They draw favorable 
community attention to your 
bank and daily remind 
passers-by of its forward- 
looking character... . 


NEW CONVENIENCE! UTMOST PROTECTION! — Any customer enjoys the 
modern convenience of banking right from the car door! And with a Mosler- 
They help you serve more Duplex Drive-In Window your bank gets utmost protection, because the unit 
customers, more often... in features a bullet-resistive glass and steel enclosure; two-way speaker; package 


! and payroll receiver; and gunport. Let us show you how quickly and easily a 
many cases, over 500 per day! Drive-In Window can be installed in your bank building. 


Moreover, each Mosler- 
Duplex unit is backed by 

the reputation of the largest 
builders of safes and 

vaults in the world—the 
company that does more 
business in the drive-in 
banking field than any other. 
For maximum convenience 
for your customers — for 
greatest banking efficiency 
and protection for you — 
choose the auto-teller 
equipment most banks prefer 
. . Mosler-Duplex!! 


Write us today for full BUSY MOTHERS LIKE IT!—Yes, to busy mothers, especially 

details on these profitable those with small children, Drive-In Banking is a blessing. No 

P 5 parking problems! No standing in line with restless children! 

Mosler-Duplex banking units. o time wasted from chopping duties! Now—they can make 
We'll send you valuable a deposit or cash a check from the car door—in less than a 


information, promptly. geet “need these really modern banks are so popular 
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to Mosler for 
Banking Service! 


TESTED RESULTS! 


Mr. Russell J. Apgar, President, 
First National Bank, Roselle, 
J., writes: 
“In one year alone (1948) our 
bank handled 62,664 transactions 
through our Drive-In Window 
... Our customers like this new 
convenient service and we have 
had many new accounts as a 
result.” 
LOCAL BUSINESS PROFITS—You’!ll be helping local busi- 
ness, too, when you install a Mosler-Duplex Dalestn Window. Mr. Howard Cooper, Cashier, 
For shopowners, route drivers— all businessmen— it offers quick Union National Bank of Lowell, 


banking service, any hour of the day, even when traffic and Lowell, Mass., writes: 
parking congestion are heaviest. 


THE SNORKEL... 
EXCLUSIVE MOSLER- 
DUPLEX CURB TELLER! 


It’s the patented Mosler- 
Duplex unit! This exclusive 
Mosler-Duplex Curb Teller 
saves time for depositors, — 

boosts business for you! 
Banking facilities are located 
beneath the sidewalk, but 
visible to the depositor-in- 
auto through a special mirror 
arrangement. Street-level kiosk 
features teller door, two- 

way microphone, speaker, 
clock and call bell. An 
elevator with push-button 
controls quickly completes 
transaction ... It’s a modern 
miracle for customer 
convenience and banking 
efficiency. 


“We find that for the last two 
weeks more than twelve hundred 
cars have used the Drive-In 
Window each week, which is in 
the vicinity of two hundred and 
fifty cars a day for a five-day 
week...It has filled the need that 
we have long felt in providing a 
place where our customers could 
make a quick deposit or cash a 
check without wasting time, 
finding a place to park or stand- 
ing in line at a teller’s window.” 


Mr. E. M. Kullgren, Cashier, 
The Colorado State Bank of 
Denver, writes: 

“We are happy to report that we 
are exceptionally well pleased 
with the operation of our Curb 
Teller. By increased demand, our 
customers have daily demon- 
strated their approval and we 
have served as many as 140 cars 
in a day.” 


Mr. Henry A. Barnes, Director, 
Traffic Engineering Section, 
City and County of Denver, 
Colo., writes: 

“... We feel that these 
installations are just good busi- 
ness for the City because we 


traded, in this instance, 3 parking 
ip™ er a e G. spaces for 150 spaces, that would 
be necessary had the customers 
Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. had to park their cars and enter 
Offices in principal cities. Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 


the bank to carry on their 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World business.” 


Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 
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World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


chief of the ECA mission to Ger- 
many and, ipso facto, director of 
the Office of Economic Affairs on 
High Commissioner McCloy’s staff. 
The latter corresponds to the posi- 
tion formerly held by General Dra- 
per and Mr. M. S. Szymczak. Four 
major economic problems face Ger- 
many today, Mr. Hanes testified: 
production, capital investment, for- 
eign trade and the balance of pay- 
ments, and Berlin. He is hopeful 
that the ERP will “lay the founda- 
tion of an economic structure which 
can prevent the resurgence of any 
extremist ideologies which threaten 
the peace of the world.” 


NEW PLANS AFOOT 


A House Foreign Affairs subcom- 
mittee has proposed creation of a 
commission to study what help the 
U.S. should give Europe after the 
end of ERP in 1952. The subcommit- 
tee stresses the problem of how the 
U.S. can expand markets for Euro- 
pean goods. Meanwhile ECA already 
has started sending American at- 
taches to Europe to promote exports 
to America . . . The President is 
studying a plan to set up a Cabinet- 
level committee on foreign economic 
policy. Such a committee would be 
broader in its range of interests than 
the National Advisory Council on 
international monetary and financial 
policies, which was created by the 
Bretton Woods law in accordance 
with a recommendation of the 
A.B.A. Also, it would supersede the 
now dormant Executive Committee 
on Foreign Economic Policy . . . The 
UN reportedly is developing in the 
Economic Commission for Europe a 
new plan for medium-term interna- 
tional trade financing not requiring 
the use of dollars. 


A LEADER'S ROLE: 
“GIVING AND ENRICHING” 


At the UN and abroad recently 
World Bank President Eugene Black 
has taken time out to explain that 
his is not an eleemosynary body, 
but a bank. But he will never get 
this point across. The outside 
world’s viewpoint on the dollar 
country’s proper role is well put by 
India’s spokesman on the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council: “. . . in 
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giving active assistance the United 
States will by one stroke not only 
abolish her own problem of unem- 
ployment, but set the house of world 
economy in order, enriching other 
countries and developing the under- 
developed.” This view, in fact, per- 
fectly coincides with that of our 
own leader, President Truman, as 
expressed in an interview he gave 
the New York Times in February. 


POINT IV 


Point IV continues to be a subject 
for talk, but as yet not much more. 
It ought to come into the news soon. 
As proposed in Congress, the Gov- 
ernment would protect Americans 
investing abroad by insuring against 
risks of inconvertibility and, sec- 
ondly, expropriation or seizure “by 
public authority.” Thus, if: you 
made an investment in Belgium it 
would be insured against seizure by 
the Belgian Government of today. 
But what if war came and an in- 
vader set up a puppet government 
which seized your’ investment? 
That’s one the lawyers seem still to 
be pondering . . . The State Depart- 
ment all along has hoped to keep 
administration of Point IV as an 
instrument of foreign policy; but the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
has recommended giving the Presi- 


“And try to get your mind off your health, the international 
situation, your domestic troubles, taxes, the weather, business 
and the high cost of living” 


dent freedom to set up an Institute 
of International Technical Coopera- 
tion wherever he chooses... A State 
Department mission to Southeast 
Asia to prepare the way for Point 
IV has been announced. 


GOLDEN RUBLE 


Russian juggling with the ruble 
may fool the people of the USSR, but 
from this side of The Curtain it is 
clearly an exercise in propaganda. 
As recently as the Manchurian bar- 
gain with Mao Tse-tung the Krem- 
lin has been using the U.S. dollar as 
its measure of international values. 

The recent appreciation of the 
official value of the ruble in terms of 
the dollar and gold and the coinci- 
dent definition of the ruble as a 
weight of gold hurts primarily for- 
eign diplomats who have to live in 
Russia. The lowering of commodity 
prices within Russia was simply a 
matter of administrative action. The 
prices of the products Russia buys 
and sells abroad are still expressed 
in terms of the dollar or other for- 
eign monies and are unaffected by 
the Kremlin’s decree outside Russia, 
since the ruble is an international 
currency only within the Iron Cur- 
tain area. 

With gold pegged at $35 an ounce 
the ruble in fact still is pegged to 
the dollar because it is officially 
pegged to gold, that symbol of de- 
spised capitalism. How the Kremlin 
uses the new parity in dealing with 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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CHRISTMAS CLUB SAVINGS 
HELPED START BUSINESS 


Writes Mrs. Warren D. Reck, Den- 
ver, Colorado: “My husband was 
an offset printer, a free-and-easy 
spender. In 1943 my Christmas 
Club check gave him the chance 
to start a business selling Christ- 
mas cards with scenes of Rocky 
Mountain life. The cards were an 
immediate success—the first print- 
ing went like hotcakes on a frosty 
morning. From that start we have 
developed a profitable stationery 
business with a full line of West- 
ern designs. We can truthfully be 
thankful to Christmas Club.” 


DISPLAY THIS ORIGINAL 
CHRISTMAS CLUB EMBLEM 


CHRISTMAS CLUB SAVED 
HUSBAND’S BUSINESS 


Writes Mrs. Consuelo G. Messer, 
Union, N. J.: “My husband’s busi- 
ness came to an abrupt standstill. 

. New machinery for new en- 
deavors was the only answer... 
In desperation | presented him 
with my accumulated “Christmas 
Club” savings, which amounted 
to well over $7,000.00. . . . New 
machinery certainly meant real 
business . . . renewed security for 
our little family. ... We'll always 
be indebted to the Christmas 
Club, for it not only showed us 
how to save, but saved us from a 
mighty close shave.” 


THRIFT HABITS FORMED 
BY CHRISTMAS CLUB 


Writes Mrs. Antoinette Marie Lent, 
Clifton, N. J.: “My husband was 
reared in the come-easy, go-easy 
order of the day. We could never 
keep more than a twenty-five dol- 
lar balance in our bank account 
because of constant withdrawals 
for things we could have done 
without. Finally | joined the 
Christmas Club for each of us. 
This led to our habit of systematic 
saving and reinvestment of our 
Christmas Club funds. We soon 
made a down payment on a home 
and in five years time had paid 
off the mortgage.” 


uae FOR MEMBE 


as 


PAYMENT 


{ 
DUE THIS 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 
OPENS THE DOOR 


TO OPPORTUNITY 


@ The American Way to financial security is a 
result of understanding, and of preparation for 
emergencies through well-learned lessons of thrift. 


@ Portals to permanent financial security have 
swung wide for uncounted millions of Americans 
through the Christmas Club facilities offered them 
by their local banks. 


@ Three such individuals are pictured here. 


@ But what cannot be pictured is the friendly 
and sympathetic help these people received from 
their local bankers. 


@ Help, through Christmas Club, that leads to 
financial security and sound habits of thrift. 


e@ An understanding of banking functions is a 
natural development of the week-in, week-out 
visits of Christmas Club members to your bank. 


e As your advice and counsel introduces them to 
the many services you offer, they become new 
depositors, new customers. 


@ Christmas Club, and its human relations, 
is building new business for banks everywhere. 


@ Banks with Christmas Club are Banks that grow. 


a corporation 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 


341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


BUILDS SAVINGS « BUILDS CHARACTER + BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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its satellite countries may be an- 
other matter. 


STERLING OSCILLATES 


Following the British election, 
sterling oscillated wildly on the free 
market in New York. First it drop- 
ped to $2.42, then rose to $2.4714 
... Twelve different types of pounds 
sterling are quoted daily in Tangier, 
including Tangier account, Chilean 
account, Dutch account, etc... . 
Overhanging sterling is the question 
of the frozen balances. Since they 


cannot be paid off, the question then 
is: Who will stand the loss? Both 
Britain and its creditors are quietly 
suggesting that Uncle Sam should 
become responsible . . . On both sides 
of the ocean there is pessimism 
about Britain’s ability to close the 
“dollar gap” any time in the forsee- 
able future. When the U.K. tried to 
save dollars by shutting out dollar 
oil, American interests cried “dis- 
crimination” and in the Senate hear- 
ings Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts an- 
noyed Mr. Connally of Texas when 
he charged that ECA is being used 
to subsidize American business. 


The Empire State Building towers 1,499 feet into the 
sky with 3,220 miles of telephone and telegraph wires. 
Elevators travel 1,000 feet per minute! 


Just as the Empire State is “second to none” among buildings, so is Hood 


Rubber Tile acclaimed among leading architects, designers and contractors. In- 
stalled in your bank, this more efficient tile becomes a lifetime investment that 
will pay substantial dividends in economy, durability, ease of maintenance, com- 
fort, quiet and blending beauty for any interior. 

And your important investments in buildings, mortgages, 
etc., will be doubly protected by being sure Hood Rubber Tile is installed. Write 
today for FREE color catalog showing why this “second to none” tile is the 

choice for BANKS, HOUSES, APARTMENTS, INSTITUTIONS, HOSPITALS, 

CHURCHES, BUILDINGS... WHEREVER BETTER FLOORING IS NEEDED! 


RUBBER TILE 


BE Goodrich 
Hood Rubber 


> 


TWO GREAT NAMES —— TWO GREAT TILES 


MONETARY FUND 


The IMF has produced a new pub. 
lication, Staff Papers, but little other 
activity. There has not been a Fund 
press conference since the annual 
meeting last September. The Econ- 
omist, London, describes these times 
as “IMF doldrums.” Fund loans, it 
points out, equivalent to the bor- 
rower’s gold subscriptions tend to 
remain unrepaid since they cost 
little or nothing, with the Fund be- 
coming a medium- and long-term 
lending agency . . . Brazilians are 
quoted as saying that the IMF can- 
not deal with any really serious fu- 
ture monetary upheaval for lack of 
enough dollars ...E. M. Bernstein, 
Fund chief economist, sees many 
countries still generating strong in- 
flationary forces four years after the 
war ... Discussing French credit 
control in Lloyd’s Bank Review, Paul 
Bareau describes tax evasion and 
hoarding as “part of the strength of 
France.” 


FOR BANKS AND BUSINESSMEN 


ECA’s Office of Small Business 
has issued a little brochure, ECA 
Means Business!, ‘for the orienta- 
tion of business service organiza- 
tions, such as banks and chambers 
of commerce, who may volunteer to 
serve local small businessmen as in- 
formal ECA field counselors.” 


ALIENS’ CAPITAL GAINS 


Calling attention to the fact that 
aliens dealing in American securities 
here but not resident or doing busi- 
ness in the U.S.A. are now exempt 
from the capital gains tax, the 
Treasury Department has asked 
Congress to close the loophole—in 
part that is ... The Treasury recom- 
mends that a tax on capital gains 
from United States sources equal to 
the tax now applied with respect to 
other income of non-resident aliens 
(30 per cent) be also applied where 
the gains are realized by such in- 
dividuals who are physically present 
in the United States. 


WEBB-POMERENE ACT 


A pending bill which would dras- 
tically modify the Webb-Pomerene 
Act is equivalent to repeal of the 
latter, because no one could do busi- 
ness under it, according to the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council. The 
chief of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s export trade division reaches 
the same conclusion. 
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HE prehistoric race of mound builders 

were perhaps the first of the long pro- 
cession of men—explorers, soldiers, fur trad- 
ers, missionaries, adventurers—who knew 
the site of Prairie du Chien. On one of the 
mound builders’ strange earthworks, subse- 
quently used as a tribal burying ground by 
the Fox Indians, American troops erected 
a crude stockade to protect their interests 
in the remote Northwest Territory during 
the War of 1812. It was called Fort Shelby 
and here in June, 1814 the American flag 
was raised for the first time “over any 
building in what is now Wisconsin.” Cap- 
tured by the British and renamed Fort 
McKay, it was burned by the Indians after 
its evacuation at the end of the war. 

Fort Crawford, built on the same spot in 
1816, was the scene of an outstanding event 
in medical history. Dr. William Beaumont 
here made his famous studies of digestion 
by observing Alexis St. Martin, a half-breed 
who had been wounded in such a manner 
that a permanent opening remained in the 
wall of his stomach. 

After the removal of Fort Crawford to a 
new location, the land was acquired by Col. 
Hercules Louis Dousman, one of Wiscon- 
sin’s great pioneers, who in 1843 completed 
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THE HOUSE MOUND 


HOME OF COL. H.L. DOUSMAN  Pisconsin Pioneer 


The drawing room has a crystal chan- 
delier of antique Waterford glass. 


what he called “the house on the mound.” 
In sharp contrast to the forts which had 
preceded it, the Villa Louis, as it came to 
be known, was a luxuriously furnished 
mansion where Dousman and his charming 
wife entertained on a lavish scale. 

Born in Mackinac in 1800, 
Dousman was one of the most im- 
portant agents in John Jacob 
Astor’s fur company and from his 
headquarters at Prairie du Chien 
controlled fur trade with the In- 
dians over a vast territory. He 
also helped develop steamboat 
transportation on the upper Mis- FIRE 
sissippi and was the owner of sev- 
eral packets, later lending finan- 


cial aid to the introduction of railroads. 
Besides the business acumen which enabled 
him to amass a fortune, Dousman had great 
influence with the Indians, and knew sev- 
eral of their languages. His tactful arbi- 
tration was often responsible for averting 
violent outbreaks. 

After the Dousmans’ death, their only 
child, Hercules L. Dousman II, used the 
estate for breeding race horses. Known as 
the Artesian Stock Farm, it had its own 
cork race track. 

In 1935, the estate was deeded by the 
Dousman heirs to the city of Prairie du 
Chien and has been developed as Dousman 
Municipal Park. Through gifts from mem- 
bers of the Dousman family “the house on 
the mound” has been furnished with many 
of its original appointments and appears 
much as it did in the days when a pioneer 
lived side by side with the Indians. 


* * * 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American bomes and the 
homes of American industry. 


* THE HOME « 
Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 
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Simpliety i the keynote of 


The New burroughs 
bank bookkeeping 


achine 


] 
1 
Nee 


You'll have to see it in operation to believe the 


simplicity of this great new Burroughs machine! 


For example, memo records are a thing of he S§@@ for yourself: ‘ow simple I tis! 


past! All adjustments and corrections are handled 


by the machine. No memo records are necessary. 


[, Insert the form! 


Burroughs ease of operations and simplicity pay Swift, sure, one-hand form insertion permits 


exact, visible alignment . . . can be done in one 
big dividends in speed and efficiency. Bank quick movement. No waste motion! No waste 


time! No chance for error! 


Index the figures! 


Just enter the figures on the feather-touch key- 

ators is a simple matter with this easy-to-operate board, and the machine does the rest! And 

incidentally, Burroughs 33% lighter key touch 

Burroughs. saves that much operator fatigue . . . reduces 
fatigue-caused errors. 


posting becomes one swift, smooth, continuous 2 


operation. Then, too, the training of new oper- 


Call your local Burroughs representative and let 
him show you ai/ the features and a// the advan- 
tages Burroughs offers. Ask him to show you this 


great new machine today! 
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Touch the motor bar! 


Watch what happens! The machine auto- 
matically posts the figures in the proper col- 
umns, carries a running total and positions the 
form for the next line of posting. 


* * * 


Now try list posting during the posting run! 
The Burroughs exclusive dual platen construc- 

tion allows you to list checks or miscellaneous 

items during the posting run without disturbing 

any bookkeeping functions! 


Notice the automatic count feature! 


This new Burroughs machine automatically 
prints total counts of all checks, check cor- 
rections and returns, deposit entries, deposit 
corrections and accounts active. 


See how the machine stops automatically at end of form! 


No posting below the margin with this 
machine! The statement-ledger end lock stops 
the machine automatically at the bottom of he 
form—regardless of the length of form used! 


Burroughs 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs s 
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The turntable of the basement “Park ’n Bank” Department Architect’s drawing of the main banking floor of National 
of United States National Bank, San Diego, California City Bank of New York’s new Fifth Avenue Branch 


Trends in Bank Design 


At left are two 
views of a teller’s 
cage at Manufac- 
turers Trust Com- 
pany’s Union 
Square (New 
York) branch, 
showing all com- 
partments both 
closed and open 


Below, striking facade of the new First Merchants State Bank Below, the new interior of Highland Park Branch, First and 
building in Saint Paul, Minnesota Merchants National Bank of Richmond, Virginia 
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This building, above, of the Bank of Sunset & Trust Co., 
Sunset, Louisiana, shows what can be done in a town of less 
than 1000. For story on this bank, see page 45 of this issue 


At right is the Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust Company, 
Augusta, recently “modernized, enlarged, and streamlined.” 
This institution is now in its 117th year 


Employees’ restaurant at the now main office of The Broad- Ladies’ Lounge, for employees only, in the new Flatbush 
way Savings Bank, New York City Branch of the Prudential Savings Bank, Brooklyn 


Below is a wood-paneled executive office of the National Bank 


Below is a general view of the main banking room at the new 
of Joliet, in Joliet, Illinois home of the Fresno Office of Anglo California National Bank 
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Michigan State Scholarships for Farm Youth 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


have been provided from private 
sources (mainly Michigan banks), 
an accurate record of all the 1,700 
Kellogg students has been kept, and 
the 200 students of the past two 
years. It is as follows: Of the 1,900 
students graduated, 85 percent have 
remained on farms; 10 percent have 
returned to Michigan State College 
to take a four-year course in agri- 
culture; and 5 percent have found 
employment in towns, mostly in oc- 
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cupations allied to agriculture. Of 
the 85 percent which have remained 
on farms, the line-up is as follows: 
27 percent are farm owners; 42 per- 
cent have a father-son partnership 
arrangement on the home farm; 17 
percent are employed on farms; 10 
percent are tenant farmers; and 4 
percent are farm managers. 
Officials of the college say that 
bank scholarships have proved to 
be one of the best arrangements 


ank Mail 
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vice. Central 
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pusiness of our COF 


that it would be possible for the 


‘college to make, because it insures 


the highest quality of student. 


Selection of Students 


That the honor of being selected, 
has a very real value for a short 
course scholarship is demonstrated 
by the community interest in the 
awards which are presented to the 
student at the time of his gradua- 
tion from high school, or else made 
at a large community gathering 
such as the class day exercises, 
farmer-merchant banquet, 4-H Club 
fair, or similar event. 

Many banks throughout Michigan 
provide individually for one or two 
scholarships to be awarded an- 
nually in their trade area. Other 
banks, members of the county bank- 
ers associations, elect to pool their 
scholarships so as to accommodate 
a group of students. 

A representative of the short 
course ‘department of the college 
calls at the home of each applicant 
being considered for a scholarship. 
This assists him in becoming ac- 
quainted with the individual student 
and his or her farm and home con- 
ditions. 

During the eight weeks that the 
student is at the Michigan State 
College there isn’t any wasted time. 
The students’ day starts at 8 o’clock 
in the morning and continues until 
10 o’clock in the evening. From 
eight in the morning until six in the 
evening the student may be busy 
with classwork and laboratory dem- 
onstration. After supper on school 
days, every student is required to 
complete homework assignments 
during a study period from 8 until 
10. The required two hours, how- 
ever, is not sufficient to do all of 
the needed work. Some of the boys 
say they need as much as four hours, 
while the girls study from two and 
one-half to three hours daily. There 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


Michigan State scholarship students re- 
ceiving instruction on upholstry 
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What modernization means to your bank 


ROM any one, or all three, of these 

standpoints, the importance of mo- 
dernization programs to your bank is 
obvious. 

When merchants embark upon a pro- 
gram of store modernization, it usually 
represents a sound loan risk—valuable 
new business for your bank. 

When you modernize the properties 
held by your bank, you often increase 
your revenue. You keep present tenants 
satished, attract many potential renters, 
protect your investment. 

And when you remodel your own 
bank building, you help to give your 
bank a friendlier, more attractive look. 
In most instances, this results in an in- 
creased number of new depositors, and 
your operations are made more efficient. 

Whatever your interest in moderni- 
zation may be, remember that Pittsburgh 
Glass and Pittco Store Front Metal, the 
recognized leaders in materials for work 
of this kind, are best fitted to do the job. 
For complete information on what Pitts- 
burgh Products have achieved in the 
modernization field, fill in and return 
the coupon. 


Store fronts 
and Interiors 


Without obligation on our part, please send us your FREE booklet on modernization, 
“Modern Ways for Modern Days.” 


Name 


Address 


an 


PAINTS 


PITTS PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 


aren’t any “snap” courses in the 


entire schedule. 


Curriculum Diversification 


Michigan is a state with a widely 
varied agriculture and with diverse 
community conditions. All of the 
bank scholarship students do not 
study general agriculture or home 
economics. For example, one girl’s 
family is engaged in the business 
of raising flowers for the commer- 
cial market. She is taking a spe- 
cialized course in practical floricul- 


ture. A typical day for her starts 
at 8 o’clock with a course in flori- 
culture; from 9 until 10, greenhouse 
soils; from 11 until noon, green- 
house insects; from 3 to 4, diseases 
of ornamental plants; and from 4 
until 6, general horticulture. In her 
free hour, she participates in the 
classes of community recreation and 
family relationships. 

Boys may elect to study special 
courses such as dairy manufactur- 
ing, and may spend from 8 to 10 
studying creamery tests; from 10 to 
11, ice cream making; from 11 to 
12, general dairy administration; 


Trained Personnel 


to Handle ALL 


Financial Transactions 


from 2 to 3, butter making; ang 
from 4 until 6, dairy products judg- 
ing. Other classes in this same 
course cover creamery mechanics, 
market milk, and agricultural en. 
gineering. These boys participate in 
community recreation and family 
relationship classes with other 
students, also. 

An interesting thing about this 
short course program is that while 
the majority of the students return 
to their home farm, there is a 
greater demand for employment of 
short-term graduates than can be 
supplied. Large commercial farm- 
ers want students with the short 
course training. 

“The demand for the services of 
short course students,” says Ralph 
W. Tenny, director of short courses, 
“provides an opportunity that is un- 
usual. Many of these boys and girls 
come from farms which wouldn't 
provide two incomes for two fami- 
lies. On many other farms there 
are other sons who may become 
partners with their dads and there 
aren’t sufficient resources to set up 
all of their sons on a farm of their 


We cordially invite you to join our own. 


many correspondents who, through 
Other Businesses 


Interested 


Now that the success of the short 
course scholarships has been dem- 
onstrated, there isn’t any job in sell- 
ing the idea of being sponsors. The 
danger is that there will be too 
great a demand because other busi- 
ness classifications serving agricul- 
ture are seeking to sponsor scholar- 
ships of their own. Also, some of 
the big out-of-state banks with cor- 
respondents in Michigan would like 
to provide some scholarships. If 
the class groups grow too large, the 
students will lose the close personal 
contact with the teachers and with 
each other, which has proved of 
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the years, have found association with 
us both pleasant and profitable. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


~~ THE FIRST- 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST.LOUIS 


This poultry husbandry class is being 
instructed on how to judge a white leg- 
horn 


W 
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HOW POLAROID PICTURES-IN-A-MINUTE 
SPEED MORTGAGE LOAN APPLICATIONS 


Banks find New Camera Quick, Simple and Efficient 


S SAVINGS BANK 
ESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


or TOWN 


per anaum. Monthly @ 


Monthy 


tor SEE HOW SIMPLE IT IS 
TO USE 


Now photographs of real estate can be attached to appraisal reports on the 
spot. For the amazing new Polaroid Land* Camera gives you a finished print 
sixty seconds after you snap the shutter. No waiting... no delay. The Invest- 
ment Committee gets a prompt visual aid which later serves as a permanent 
file record. 
It’s easy to see why more and more banks are using the Polaroid picture- ers 
; : Easy to load. Film simply drops into 
in-a-minute camera. place! Not even a spool to thread. 
It’s quick: The Institution for Savings in Roxbury, Massachusetts finds 
that loan applications now can be processed in hours instead of days. No 
waiting for the whole roll of film to be used up. 
It’s simple: The Provident Institution for Savings in Boston finds it’s easy 
to get just the picture you want. On-the-spot results ensure 
this. If necessary, you can retake the picture immediately. 
It’s efficient: The Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 
has its appraisers write pertinent information on the back n——« 
of each picture as it is taken to make sure of identification. 
See how the Polaroid Land Camera can help speed your 
mortgage loan applications. Ask your photo dealer for a 
demonstration. 


POLAROID CORPORATION 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


See the print sixty seconds later. Lift 


A 
out your picture — print is on dry, white- 
bordered durable stock, ready for frame 
or album — complete even to deckle 


edge! Land prints pass the life-tests used 


60 frome to check conventional snapshots. 


Polaroid T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 


great permanent value to them. 

As a result of the workshop ses- 
sions to be held during the week of 
June 26, bankers in other states 
may have an opportunity to dupli- 
cate the scholarship program now 
available in Michigan. However, re- 
gardless of the outcome of the work- 
shop conference, there are 27 other 
state agricultural colleges besides 
Michigan State which have short 
courses in agriculture. These in- 
clude: Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indi- 
ana, California, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Texas, Washington, Dela- 
ware, and Alaska. 


There is a wide variation in the 
length of school term and instruc- 
tional material used among the va- 
rious colleges. It is one of the pur- 
poses of the workshop at Michigan 
State College to define and stand- 
ardize an educational program along 
vocational lines, as compared with 
the professional training. 


We’re 
always 


to our 
correspondent 
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Short Course Sidelights 


One of the interesting sidelights 
of the Michigan State College short 
courses is the number of marriages 
of graduates that result. Four 
couples attending the present short 
courses are planning to be married 
immediately upon graduation, and 
two other students are marrying 
short course graduates from previ- 
ous years. The four girls are taking 
advantage of short course classes 
to plan for new homes which they 
will build. They are also sewing on 
their trousseaus. 

One of the students who comes 
from the section of Michigan along 
the Sault Ste. Marie said: “The 
training I am receiving in school 
will surely pay dividends when I get 
home. Our farms were formerly 
prosperous because we found a 
ready market for hay among the 
lumber camps. Now there aren’t 
any more lumber camps and many 
farms are abandoned. I can see 


where improved pastures and appli- 
cation of modern methods make it 
possible to develop a profitable busi- 
ness in cattle and poultry. We are 
already selling milk in town, but I 
have some plans for improving our 
farm 


” 


What this boy didn’t know wag 
that he has made such a good rec- 
ord in school that he is about to be 
offered a job as a herdsman with an 
outstanding purebred cattle farm in 
southern Michigan. There are other 
boys in his family who will become 
scholarship students and who will 
go back to take over the family 
farm if the present student takes 
advantage of the opportunities 
available to him as a result of a 
bank-sponsored scholarship. 


There is another boy among the 
bank-scholarship students who has 
really made a hit with his banker. 
When the boy graduated from high 
school and was awarded the bank 
short course scholarship, he was 
like a lot of other farm boys and 
was too shy to say much to the 
banker about it. However, about 
halfway through the current term, 
he began to translate the things he 
was learning into terms of his own 
farm, so he sat down and wrote the 
local banker about his plans. Before 
receiving the letter, the banker felt 
that the proper appreciation for the 
scholarship hadn’t been shown, but 
the boy’s ideas as expressed in his 
letter were so good that the banker 
has changed his mind. 


Our close association with correspondent 


institutions, large and small, has proved the 


value. 


value of our being “at home” to them in 
Chicago. Such association has made it possi- 
ble for American National to be of service to 
its correspondents in many special ways. 

If you or your depositors have interests in 
Chicago, our experience and location can be 
of help to you. In every instance, we offer 
prompt, experienced, interested cooperation 


that many banks have found of unusual 


Your inquiries are invited regarding any 
phase of this service. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO .;% 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90 


BANKING 


| 
“at home” | OO : 


The Purina Dealer, Ben Parks (center), stands with C. O. 
Maddox (left), president, and his son, Charles Maddox, vice- 
president, in front of the First State Bank of Winder, Georgia. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


There are new opportunities for community building in 
your town, too. Why not make it a point to talk over the 
livestock and poultry possibilities of your area with your 
Purina Dealer soon? 


If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, find 
out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity for young 
men in your community. Purina Chows for livestock and 
poultry and Purina Sanitation Products are distributed from 
32 strategically located plants and carry the Checkerboard 
label, rural America’s best-known trade-mark. 


For more information on the Purina Franchise, write to Department C. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1605 Checkerboard Square St. Lovis 2, Missouri 


No. 25 IN A SERIES OF FARM COMMUNITY BUILDER STORIES 


Geli 


Winder, Ga., Banker-Purina Dealer 
Partnership Proves Profitable to 
Both and to Their Community .. . 


Winder is located in the prosperous North 
Georgia broiler-producing area. Here, with 
the aid of good chicks, good feeding and 
management programs and financial backing, 
a whole new source of agricultural income 
has come to the community. 


One team that has played a big role in this 
broiler development is the Banker-Purina 
Dealer partnership in Winder: C. O. Maddox, 
president of the First State Bank, and Ben 
Parks, manager of the local Purina outlet, 
Quality Hatchery, Inc. 

The bank has supplied needed capital while 
the Purina Dealer has supplied good chicks 
and the feeding and management know-how. 
Here’s what Banker Maddox has to say about 
the value of his working arrangement with 
Dealer Parks: 


“There are many advantages in working with 
a dealer who carefully supervises the growers’ 
operation. For instance, a good chick is just as 
important as a good grower. And there’s a tend- 
ency for many growers to become careless about 
management practices unless the dealer keeps 
in close touch with them. 


“While our lending limitations limit the amount 
of chicken paper we can finance directly,” Presi- 
dent Maddox points out, “any one of our four 
correspondent banks in Atlanta is always anxious 
to take any excess.” 


Agricultural loans like these, supervised by a 
man who knows, could help build your com- 
munity. Why not learn to know your local 
Purina Dealer better? 
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Vitamins in a candy-like tablet 
help your vigor last throughout 
the business day. 


When you or your employees 
feel “let down” eat KEVETTS, 
the 100% pure candy-like tablets 
with the chocolate-like flavor. 
Many industrial plants in the 
West make KEVETTS available 
to their employees. 


Vitamin packed KEVETTS give 
you the added Vigor that keeps 
you feeling up to standard. 

Eat KEVETTS morning and atter- 
noon for your health’'s sake. 


Ask your nearest drug or food 
dealer for KEVETTS 


or write to 


KEVO and KEVETTS B-1 
ALUSA, CALIFORNIA 


ARIZONA BOUND? 


Visitors love Arizona — and 
we love visitors! Send your 
friends and customers to us. 
We'll see that they get the 
same personal attention you 
give them “‘back home.”’ 


= VALLEY NATIONAL BANK § 


29 FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Home Office — Phoenix, Arizona 


This is the KLYMAX Coin Bank 


. one of the many popular 
savings devices made by 


BANTHRICO 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 
23 N. DESPLAINES STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Write for catalog and price list. 


“Atmosphere” for Less Than $100 


To the Editor: 

I am wondering if you would be 
interested in what our bank accom- 
plished in 1949 in the way of a 
lobby modernization program at 
virtually no expense—less than 
$100? We have long been regarded 
as having one of the finest banking 
quarters of any small bank in Michi- 
gan—a tall ceiling, white marble 
floors, marble and solid walnut 
fixtures with glass partitions, a 
real fireplace in the lobby, etc. Our 
directors shuddered when I sug- 
gested that we cut down our tall 
fixtures, which had always been 
considered so beautiful and in keep- 
| with the dignity of the structure. 
| But, with their permission finally 
obtained, we lost no time in accom- 
| plishing what we set out to do. 
| The wooden pillars were cut off 
at a height of five feet, we sliced 
| the glass partitions to conform and 

ground off the top sharp edges, 
| capped the posts with a simple 
heading. Our vice-president, two ex- 
perienced carpenters, and I, started 
| this job at noon on a day when the 
| bank closed at 12. By 10 o’clock 
| that night it was all finished and 
the total cost did not exceed $100, 


including carpenters’ labor, re-wir- 
ing, glass cutting, etc. 

The next morning, when the bank 
opened for business, customers who 
had been in the day before were 
amazed, and we have had hundreds 
of compliments on the improvement. 
It made the lobby appear much 
wider, it gives more light and ven- 
tilation, it has the modern “new 
look” and above all it creates a per- 
sonal closer contact with our cus- 
tomers. 

Then for an expenditure of around 
$300 more we purchased a new 
electric drinking fountain for our 
lobby, some scales for our customers, 
and last, but not least, a phono- 
graph combination with automatic 
record changer upon which, off and 
on during the day, we play soft 
music—at Christmas time Christmas 
carols. Yes, we’ve got “atmosphere” 
in our bank, the kind you read about 
in the bigger institutions, but at 
a negligible outlay. Visiting bank- 
ers, being questioned as to the prob- 
able expense of our modernization, 
guess all the way from $5,000 up. 

HAL G. VINCENT, President 
State Savings Bank of Otsego 
Otsego, Michigan. 


Government Bonds 
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of maturing certificates, the 114 per- 
cent notes to holders of the matur- 
ing 2 percent bonds and 1%% percent 
notes. The holders of the 13% per- 
cent notes got a slight step up in 
coupon. Ninety-four percent of the 
certificates maturing March 1 and 
9434 percent of the bonds called on 
March 15 were turned in for the 
new issues, leaving only $284-mil- 
lion to be paid by the Treasury be- 
tween March 1 and 15. 

The issue of a 16-month 11, per- 
cent note, to be followed by one for 
15-months at the same rate, natural- 
ly resulted in a readjustment of 
the market price for the previously 
issued 114 percent notes due Oc- 
tober 1, 1951, as well as the 11% 
percent certificates due October 1, 
1950, and January 1, 1951, the bids 
for all of which declined to slight 

| discounts with the two certificates 
| Offered a little below par. The new 


notes running for 16-months held 
at 100 to 100 1/32nd while a pre- 
mium of 5/32nds developed for the 
five-year 114 percent note. 

On the whole the refinancing: 


(1) Was priced close to the 
market 


Justified the belief that a 
1-year rate of 114 percent 
will not be too long in com- 
ing, provided business vol- 
ume is reasonably main- 
tained and 
Made a slight concession 
to commercial bank de- 
mand for 
(a) a slightly better in- 
come return and 
(b) an increase in the sup- 
ply of maturities in the 
5-10 year range. 
There could be more of the last 
before the year is out. 


(2) 
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as: CONS, 


Appraisal 
Budget 


Business 
Studies 


Consulting 
Engineering 


Design & 
Construction 


Financial 


Industrial 
Relations 


Inspection 
& Expediting 
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Insurance 
Pensions 


Office 
Modernization 


Purchasing 
Rates & 
Pricing 
Research 


Sales & 
Marketing 


Systems & 
jethods 


Taxes 
Traffic 


Yes, production efficiency needs 
simple, flexible paperwork to keep 
men and machines working at peak 
capacity ...insure material flow... 
avoid costly mistakes and delays. If 
you have a production problem the 
cause may well be outdated or ineffec- 


tive paperwork methods. 


Why not check your present set-up, 
with the help of EBAsco specialists. 
These men can assist you in spotting 
weaknesses — simplify your routines 
for handling orders, records, reports. 
They can install up-to-date equipment 


hofic 


that will speed clerical operations 
and eliminate expensive overlapping 
controls. 


From broad experience in helping 
other businesses solve their paperwork 
control problems EBASco is prepared 
to solve yours — quickly and effi- 
ciently. No obligation for preliminary 
discussions, of course. 

Write for the booklet ‘‘The Inside Story of 
Outside Help’’ describing the many EBAsco 
services available to you. Ebasco Services 


Incorporated, Dept. L, Two Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Bank Mortgages 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


tables and did some figuring. In fact we would be pay- 
ing $15,840, he told me. Because, that is, of paying 
interest over all those 300 months—that’s 25 years. 
Why, dear, we’d be older than Mr. Brown before we 
were through. 

“Now, Mr. Brown went on, if we would pay $60.60 a 
month—only $7.80 more—the total cost of the house 
would be reduced to $14,544. We save $1,296. That’s 
a lot of money. And, what’s more, we’d have the house 
‘free and clear’—that’s what Mr. Brown called it—in 
20 years instead of 25. Suppose we could pay $74 a 
month, he supposed, then we could save in the end an- 
other $1,224 and the house would really cost only 
$13,320 and it would be ours in 15 years. 

“That sounded fine, but Mr. Brown said that $74 a 
month was more than we ought to commit ourselves to 
pay, taking into account that we’d have to add another 
$18 for taxes and insurance and that our income was 
$80 a week, less withholding tax and social security 
tax. He suggested that we take a 20-year or possibly 
an 18-year payment plan and then see how much sooner 
we could pay it off. He said it made quite a game. 

“Then Mr. Brown leaned back in his chair. We’d been 
talking about borrowing the whole price of the house, 
he reminded me. That can be done, but it wasn’t neces- 
sarily a good idea. If we were interested in saving 
muney why didn’t we put in more equity, as he called it. 

Mary took a deep breath and looked enquiringly at 
John. “Well, what do you think?” she asked. 


Your Service Knows No Boundaries 
when you sell 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


You actually extend your service . . across the country . . around 
the world . . when you sell your customers National City Bank 
Travelers Checks. For wherever they go, they will carry the world’s 
safest form of travel currency . . and a feeling of good will towards 
your bank. 


You will find that clients appreciate advice to buy National City 


Bank Travelers Checks when they withdraw funds for travel. Just a 


reminder will frequently result in transactions that are mutually 
increased earnings for 
your bank. Remember, you retain all the selling commission on the 


profitable . . security for your customer . . 


checks you sell — 3% of 1%. 


THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Finst tn Ws onl Banking 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Branches and Correspondent Banks 
in every Commercially Important City in the World 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


“It sure sounds all right,” said John, scratching his 
head, “The more you pay, the more you save. That's 
the way it is, is it?” 

“Appears to be,” said Mary. 

“Then why is it every one is always harping on this 
no-down-payment business and this 25-year business. 
You’d think they’d let a fellow in on the real facts of 
life, wouldn’t you?” 

“That’s just what Mr. Brown was doing, I guess,” 
said Mary. 

“You liked that house, didn’t you?” John asked. 

Mary nodded. 

“Then let’s meet down at the bank tomorrow noon. 
I want to find out a few things myself.” 
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STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1949 


ANNUAL 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds . 
All Other Bonds 


. $19,013,134 
1,450,099 
3,246,440 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 


Common Stocks 7,737,318 

s Cash 2,490,297 

. Premiums Receivable not over 3 months due 1,326,603 

Other Assets ___ 617,989 

is Tora Apmitrep Assets ...... . . . $35,881,880 

s. 
of 

LIABILITIES 

Unearned Premiums . $7,783,480 

Outstanding Losses and Claims... ......... 45,336,891 

Taxes, Expenses and Commissions .......... 2,152,092 

n. Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . . . . .... 1,384,518 

Torat Liapitities, Except . . . . $19,236,982 

Unrealized Appreciation of Investments . ... . 2,443,249 

Surplus to Policyholders . $16,644,898 

Investments carried at $1,294,677 are deposited with government authorities as required by law, 


DIRECTORS 


HENDON CHUBB, Chubb & Son P 
A. M. ANDERSON, Chairman of Executive Committee, JOHN T. JONES, President 
J.P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated EMORY S. LAND, 
PRESCOTT S. BUSH, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 
CURTIS E. CALDER, Chairman of Board, 
Electric Bond and Share Company 


President, 
Air Transport Association of America 


NATHAN MOBLEY, Executive Vice-President 


PERCY CHUBB 2nd, Chubb & Son 

CLINTON H. CRANE, Chairman of Board, REEVE SCHLEY : 
St. Joseph Lead Company CARROL M. SHANKS, President, 

*WILLIAM A. HAMILTON The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


*Deceased January, 1950. 


ARCHIE M.STEVENSON, Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers of the Casualty Department 
Fidelity Surety Casualty 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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HE new emphasis on practical 

economic education for women 

has made an appeal to men and 
women alike and has stimulated a 
ground swell of college short courses, 
forums, seminars, panel discussions, 
and addresses telling women how to 
manage their money. Contrary to 
the usual pattern, women are taking 
the initiative either by setting up 
courses for self-education and the 
education of their sisters in the 
ABC’s of estate planning, or by 
clamoring at the doors of banks and 
brokerage houses when they sponsor 
practical instruction on investments 
and money management. 

Among the women’s financial edu- 
cational programs offered in the 
recent past which have come to 
BANKING’S attention were those 
sponsored by the Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh; Mercantile National Bank, 
Dallas; First National Bank, Minne- 
apolis; The Detroit Trust Company; 
and a joint program by nine Chi- 
cago banks (February 1949 BANK- 
ING)—First National Bank; Chicago 
National Bank; Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company; 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank; 
Northern Trust Company; City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company; 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company; Chicago Title & Trust 
Company; and LaSalle National 
Bank. These forums ranged in 
length from one to 10 sessions. 

The insistent demand on the part 
of the Minneapolis women for ad- 
mission to the First National Bank’s 
“Women’s Forum,” held in the fall, 
caused the bank to repeat the forum 
earlier this year. 


Investment Courses 


Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, with a countrywide chain of 
brokerage offices, is perhaps respon- 
sible for “setting the fashion” for 
investment courses for women. The 
first of its courses was held in San 
Francisco, when, instead of the an- 
ticipated 50 women, 1,000 came. 
Since that time, MLPFB has held 
courses in 65 cities, attended by 
more than 30,000 women. Other bro- 
kerage houses offer similar courses. 
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Women Learn ABC's of Estate Planning 


Speakers dais at 
the Association of 
Bank Women’s 
“Financial 
Forum.” Left 
to right, Mrs. 
Eberly; Miss Sad- 
ler; Mrs. F. Ray- 
mond Peterson, 
wife of the presi- 
dent of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Asso- 
ciation; Dr. May; 
Miss Arthur; Mrs. 
Walker; and Miss 
Watson, Mrs. 
Staub, another 
speaker, is not 
shown 


College women, 


women’s city 
clubs, professional women’s clubs, 


and shareholders’ groups have 
broadened their scope and are offer- 
ing a diversity of instruction de- 
signed to awaken women from their 
traditional indifference to theoretical 
and applied economics and to stimu- 
late their interest in taking a more 
enlightened part in the planning 
and management of their own finan- 
cial affairs. 


ABW Forum 


The New York contingent of the 
Association of Bank Women is a 
fair example of what is happening 
among the women’s group. Its edu- 
cational meetings have been opened 
to women from all walks of life. At 
a recent luncheon, attended by over 
600 alert, interested women, the as- 
sociation presented “A Woman’s 
Financial Program.” 

Sarah T. Arthur of the Irving 
Trust Company, who is a regional 
vice-president of the ABW, opened 
the discussion by stating that an 
effort would be made to answer two 
basic questions: (1) “What are the 
essential steps in a sound financial 
program? and (2) “Where should 
one go for the services and advice 
she needs?” 

Dr. Elizabeth S. May, academic 
dean of ‘Wheaton College, in a brief 
talk on “Your Dollar,” set the stage 
for a panel discussion on “What a 
Woman Should Know About Bank- 
ing, Insurance, Investments, Wills 
and Trusts.” Charts published by 
the Budget Bureau in Washington 
and distributed to the luncheon 
guests supplemented Dr. May’s ad- 


dress by showing visually where the 
United States Government gets its 
income and how it is spent. 

Moderator of the panel was Eliza- 
beth Harrison Walker, consultant on 
public relations and economic edu- 
cation programs. Other panel mem- 
bers were Anne Houstoun Sadler, 
assistant treasurer, Bank of the 
Manhattan Company; Marion 
Stevens Eberly, director, women’s 
division, Institute of Life Insurance; 
Louise Watson, investment adviser, 
R. W. Pressprich and Company; 
and Nancye B. Straub, assistant 
trust officer, Morristown (New 
Jersey) Trust Company. 

Mrs. Walker’s lively wit and good 
sense of timing kept the panel mov- 
ing at brisk and entertaining clip. 
There was no crisscrossing of speak- 
ers in presenting the facts. Each 
speaker, through the question and 
answer technique, brought out the 
points she wished to make and then 
the next speaker had her time at 
the mike. This method made it easy 
for the guests to assimilate the in- 
formation and to get a clear idea of 
how each classification under dis- 
cussion fitted into estate planning. 


Speakers Explain Services 


Miss Sadler explained the services 
offered by savings and commercial 
banks, the whys and wherefores of 
service charges, special purpose 
loans, and, in conclusion, stressed 
the practical value of a customer’s 
sitting down with her banker and 
discussing her financial problems. 

Mrs. Eberly said that the fact 
women own more than $40-billion 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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A good insurance company keeps its affairs in balance. Through 58 years, 

Life of Georgia has steadily enhanced its reputation as “The Old Reliable.” Last year we paid policyholders 
and beneficiaries $7,488,461—this was $581,395 more than in 1948. We increased our assets by 
$7,948,063 to a total of $46,991,721 while life insurance in force rose $67,442,251 to a total of $643,194,676. 
Policy reserves were increased by $6,745,904 to $30,406,169. 
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Financial Statement for the Year Ended December 31, 1949 


Assets 


U.S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. . 
State, County MunicipaL Bonps 

Bonps 

Pustic Utiity Bonps 

INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS Bonps 

Stocks 


Estate: 
Orrices (INCLUDING BRANCHES) 
INVESTMENT 
Po.icy Loans 
CasH 
INTEREST AND RENts DuE AND ACCRUED 
PreMIuMs IN CoursE OF COLLECTION. .......-. 
MISCELLANEOUS ASSETS 


Totel Admitted Assets 


Po.icy RESERVES 

RESERVE FOR SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT CLAIMS 
DeatuH Due AND UNPAID 

Deatu Ciaims Reportep But PENDING Proor 
RESERVE FOR UNREPORTED CLAIMS 

PREMIUMS AND INTEREST Pam IN ADVANCE 
Estimatep AMOUNT DuE AND ACCRUED FOR TAXES 
RESERVE FOR PENSION PLAN 

Acents’ RESERVE AND INTEREST 
MISCELLANEOUS LIABILITIES 


Total Liabilities Except Capital 


VotuntTaArY CONTINGENCY RESERVE, SURPLUS FUNDS AND 
CAPITAL FOR FURTHER PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS: 


PER CENT 


AMOUNT 
$ 8,269,434.00 
6,439,118.93 
1,140,554.72 
8,625,881.52 
1,785,308.24 
2,110,586.00 
13,016,034.38 


1,766,606.10 
1,320,179.77 
33,066.48 
1,250,542.42 
241,581.04 
975,653.92 
17,174.19 


$46,991,721.71 


AMOUNT 


$30,406,169.08 
253,991.74 
None 
109,638.83 
100,000.00 
598,448.10 
576,847.78 
2,111,202.16 
525,200.00 
399,332.01 


$35,080,829.70 


Morsipity FLuctuaTIoN RESERVE 
UNASSIGNED SurPLus Funps 
CapitaL Stock 


Capital and Surplus 


HOME OFFICE = ATLANTA 


3,410,892.01 
7,000,000.00 


$11,910,892.01 


$46,991,721.71 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114) 


face value of life insurance (not in- 
cluding annuities and their share in 
group insurance plans), or one-fifth 
of all life insurance now in force, 
indicates conclusively that insur- 
ance has gained a very definite place 
in women’s estate planning. She dis- 
cussed the purposes for which in- 
surance is taken out, effect of estate, 
inheritance, and income taxes on in- 
surance, and other pertinent facts. 

Miss Watson said the main points 
which she believes should be stress- 
ed in every investment program 
are: (1) An investor should be 
courageous and reasonable and learn 


whom she can trust; (2) she should 
know her own objectives in life and 
stick to them; and (3) she should 
work toward a properly diversified 
investment list. 


Mss. STRAUB discussed the objec- 
tives of estate planning, what to do 
in setting up a financial plan, how 
wills and trusts fit into estate plan- 
ning, why trusts are of importance 
to women, the reaction of the aver- 
age woman to the appointment of 
a trust company as executor or trus- 
tee under her husband’s will, the 
hazards of joint ownership of prop- 
erty, fees of trustees, and living 
trusts. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1949 


ASSETS 


CASH ON HAND AND IN BANKS. 
BONDS: U. S. Government 
Other Bonds 


CASH AND BONDS 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ON REAL ESTATE 


F. H. A. LOANS 


LOANS GUARANTEED BY VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


OTHER REAL ESTATE AND SALES CONTRACTS.... 


STOCKS 


INTEREST AND RENTS ON INVESTMENTS ACCRUED 


BUT NOT YET DUE 


INTEREST AND RENTS DUE ON INVESTMENTS 
(None of which is past due more than 90 days) . 


OTHER ASSETS, PRINCIPALLY NET PREMIUMS IN 


COURSE OF COLLECTION. 
LOANS TO POLICYHOLDE RS. : 
TOTAL ASSETS... 


LIABILITIES 


POLICY RESERVES.... 
MASS HAZARD RESERVE 


RESERVE FOR TAXES 


ESCROW FUNDS (Deposited by mortgagors for payment of 


taxes and expenses) 
RESER 


IN MORTALITY. 
POLICYHOLDER®S’ DIV IDENDS 


FOR GROUP INSU RANCE. 
PREMIUMS AND INTEREST PAID IN ADVANCE 


RVE FOR ACCOUNTS NOT YET DUE 
RESERVE FOR FLUCTUATION IN ASSET VALUES AND 


$ 5,176,915.01 

51,395,407.93 

19,408,095.95 
..$ 75,980,418.89 
35,439,878.14 
39,366,387.42 
7,389,976.97 
774,200.00 
19,147.51 
195,704.00 


836,061.68 
185,927.27 


3,398,815.83 
13, 979, 448.06 


$161,457 ,942.22 
1,848,276.00 
1,339,435.53 
1,929,789.30 


588,260.22 
723,331.79 


1,023,632.65 
2,360,496.92 
$171,271,164.63 


PORTION OF CURRENT YEAR’S EARNINGS AVAILABLE 


FOR FUTURE DIVIDEND DECLARATION TO PARTIC “. 


PATING POLICYHOLDERS. 
NET EARNINGS TO BE 


AGREEMENT 
SURPLUS.. 
TOTAL ‘LIABIL ITIES 


WALTER 


Saint Louts 


225,000.00 


DISTRIBU TE D TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE PURCHASE 


2,062,946.09 
4,006,855.05 
.$177,565,965.77 


INSURAN 


PRESIDENT 


Spring Forum Activity 


The ABW program is already the 
prototype for similar forums in 
other localities which are now in 
progress or in the planning stages. 
In fact, three of the panel memberg 
—Mrs. Straub, Mrs. Eberly, and 
Miss Watson — will speak on the 
same subjects they covered for the 
association, in Providence, Rhode 
Island, during a six-session “Wo- 
men’s Financial Forum” to be con- 
ducted in March and April by the 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany. Other speakers on this pro- 
gram include Professor William G. 
Sutcliffe, dean, College of Business 
Administration, Boston University, 
whose topic will be “Our Economic 
System—50-Year Review’; Dorcas 
Campbell, assistant vice-president, 
East River Savings Bank, New 
York, who will speak on “Women 
and Money”; and Herman T. Powers, 
specialist on estate planning and 
analysis, Cleveland, Ohio, whose 
theme will be “Estate Analysis.” 

“These lectures will be held at 
the Rhode Island School of Design 
Auditorium, adjacent to the bank,” 
said Vice-president Charles B. Mc- 
Gowan, “on successive Mondays.” 

“The meetings will be strictly 
business with ample time given for 
questions, which will be written and 
delivered to the speakers by the 
ushers. The auditorium will hold 
approximately 1,000 people, and our 
invitations will be extended to our 
depositors by means of statement 
enclosures and newspaper ads.” 


Tue Worcester County (Massa- 
chusetts) Trust Company and the 
Morristown (New Jersey) Trust 
Company also have financial forums 
scheduled for April. In general, 
these programs will follow the pat- 
tern set by the ABW and the Hospi- 
tal Trust, and will include some of 
the same speakers. Mayo A. Shat- 
tuck, Haussermann, Davison and 
Shattuck, a frequent speaker at 
American Bankers Association trust 
conferences, will appear on the Wor- 
cester forum. 

The Morristown Trust’s meetings 
will be open to both men and women. 
Joseph Stagg Lawrence, a director 
of the Morristown Trust and vice- 
president of the Empire Trust Com- 
pany, New York, will speak on “In- 
vestments” at one of the sessions. 

The Pioneer Bank of Chattanooga 
is devoting some of its ‘Party Line” 
broadcasts to estate planning. 
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your KEY to faster paper handling !! 


saves time... saves money 


THE “MAGIC KEY” ADJUSTO TRAY- BINDER 


a dream come true! 


For 30 years LEFEBURE has been developing, testing 
and improving time-saving equipment for your posting 
machine operation! 


The “Magic Key” Adjusto Tray-Binder is our latest 
—embodying all the proven features PLUS the “Magic 
Key.” 


Works magic in protecting your private records, in quick 
capacity adjustment, in improved employee morale . . . 
Seeing is believing! Write for complete information. THE MAGIC KEY 


THE MAGIC KEY IN ACTION 


See this improved tray-binder in action—it’s the latest 


LeFEBURE development. 


Another “FIRST” in 
THE WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF LEDGER TRAYS 


* Made of weight-saving 


* Convenient lifting handles 


P OSTING TRAY f * Eye-ease label holders on 


a f front and rear lifting handles 


MAGNESIUM * Positive manual compression 


* Non-skid sheet support 


EFEBURE CORPORATION 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, U.S. A. 
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consecutive dividend 
A dividend of 40c 


a share, plus an extra dividend 
of 5c a share, has been 
declared on the common stock 


of this company, payable on 
April 1, 1950, to shareholders 
peated March 8, 1950. 


R. E. Horn, President + Feb. 23, 1950 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical 
Chemists « North Chicago, Illinois 


* CLEARER PRINTING 
x EASILY OPENED 
HEAVY 


Complete Line 
of Money Wrappers y 


Write today for Free Samples + 
STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG. CO. 
Worcester 8, Mass. 

.THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of $1.00 per share or four per 
ceni (4%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on April 1, 1950, to 
stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on March 3, 1950. The stock trans- 
fer books will remain open. 


190th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


ROBERT FISHER 
Treasurer 


January 27, 1950 


Yanan al 


DILLEY, MARTIN, and HESS, inc. 


| 
+ 
* 
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Effective Letters 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


Here’s an example of an opening 
sentence that makes these two mis- 
takes: 

“This is to acknowledge and 
thank you for your letter of 
March 8, 1950, in which you en- 
closed the signed stock power 
covering ten shares of Frontenac 
Gas Preferred to be recorded in 
your name as Trustee u/w/o 
Jared Brewster. Please be ad- 
All this tells the customer, so far, 

is that you got his letter and read it. 


| But as soon as he saw your letter- 


head, he knew that much. What he’s 
interested in, probably, is when the 
| transfer will be effective, or when 
his first dividend will arrive, or 
something else. Let’s try consider- 
| ing this and expressing all four 
elements of the effective opening 
sentence: 

“Thank you for returning the 
signed Frontenac Gas stock power 
to us, so that we could forward 
it to Boston for transfer as you 
requested on March 8. 

OR: 

“The signed Frontenac Gas 
stock power you returned to us 30 
promptly March $ has been for- 
warded to Boston for transfer on 
the books of the company. Your 
first dividend .. .” 

(3) Participial expressions. Be- 
ware of starting with a word ending 
in -ing: replying, referring, con- 
firming, and so on. These are weak 


| openers, because most of the time 


they don’t connect firmly with the 
rest of the sentence. (The gram- 
marians call this effect “dangling.” ) 
The result is a muddled impression, 
something like this: 

“Confirming our agreement, you 
will receive weekly statements of 
your account.” 

(But it is you who are doing the 


confirming, not your customer. 
Make it: 
“As we agreed yesterday, you 
will receive .. .” 
Or: 


“We are glad to confirm our 
oral agreement of yesterday, un- 
der which you will receive .. .” 
To help you avoid the faults de- 

scribed above, use the following 
sentence patterns. One of them is 
almost sure to fit any letter you 
have to write, whether it’s a simple, 


routine job of two or three sen- 
tences or a long, complicated ex. 
planation or proposal. 

(1) Start with the subject of 


your letter. The minute you put 
this first in your opening sentence, 
you force yourself to put minor 
things (such as the date of your 
customer’s letter) in subordinate 
positions, where they belong. You 
also force yourself to make a state- 
ment about the subject: and your 
reasons, further action, supple- 
mentary information, or what not, 
will follow in natural order. 

EXAMPLES: 

The check for $34.20, which you 
asked about in your March 5 letter 
was paid... 

Your safe-deposit rental payment 
has been charged to your account ... 

The list of collateral which you 
asked us to prepare in your letter 
of Marché... 

(2) Start with “You .. .” It is 
often effective to begin your letter 
with some expression favoring the 
customer or showing advantage to 
him. Play up the customer-service 
angle whenever you can. 

EXAMPLES: 

You will be glad to learn that 
the check you asked us to trace... 

You may be interested in a new 
service we have recently set up for 
our depositors. 

Your promptness in informing us 
about the error in your March 
statement is appreciated, as it helps 
us to straighten the matter out. 

(3) Report definite action or re- 
sults. When your letter is a reply to 
a request or inquiry, start right off 
with the answer the customer is 
waiting for. 

EXAMPLES: 

We have credited your account 
with the $604.20 realized from the 
sale of securities ... 

As soon as your inquiry reached 
us, we cabled our correspondent in 
Santiago, Chile, and have today 
learned from him that... 

Our attorneys have discovered 
that the mortgage agreement you 
asked about on March 4 was is- 
sued... 

(4) Start with a courteous ques- 
tion. Sometimes, especially where 
immediate action is desired, a ques- 
tion at the beginning of a letter is 
very effective. 

EXAMPLES: 

Would you be good enough to 
return to us the signature cards we 
sent you on January 27? 
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Have you received any word from 
Mr. T. F. Jones, about whom we in- 
quired last month? 

May we look forward to hearing 
from you about the assignment of 
your receivables? You may recall 
frat... 

(5) Say “Thank you...” This 
is a very easy and effective opening. 
Even if it’s only “Thank you for 
your letter,” you’ve made a pleasant 
and businesslike impression. And it 
may surprise you how often you 
can find things to thank people for! 

EXAMPLES: 

Thank you for letting us know of 
the change in your family status. 
Under the terms of the Blaisdell 
Trust, however. . 

Thank you for being so prompt 
in reporting the apparent error in 
your statement. We have carefully 
refigured your activity, and find... 

Thank you for returning the com- 
pleted loan application we forwarded 
at your request on March 3. As 
soon as it has been processed .. . 


A Strong Finish 


Your last sentence, like your first, 
has a job to do—often an even 
more important job. The last words 
of a letter are usually the ones that 
count most, since they are freshest 
in your reader’s mind as he lays 
your letter down. As a rule, what 
your’re hoping for is that he will act 
immediately: as he lays your letter 
down with one hand, so to speak, 
he should reach for the papers you 
want with the other. At any rate, 
prompt action (or an immediate 
favorable reaction) is your goal. 

You can do a lot to improve your 
chances of winning that response 
by remembering that your closing 
sentence should: 

(1) State or request the desired 
action definitely. 

(2) Make it sound easy. 

(3) Be pleasantly direct but not 
abrupt. 

(4) If no specific action is re- 
quired, remind your reader you want 
to serve him. 


5 Hints for Closing 


The following hints will help you 
to get these important principles 
into your closing sentences: 

(1) Avoid vague, cover-all ex- 
pressions—BE SPECIFIC. 

Instead of “Will you please let us 
hear from you,” “Kindly reply at 
your early convenience,” “Your early 
reply would be appreciated,” or 
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“Please give this matter your 
prompt attention,” make an exact, 
pointed reference to the particular 
action: 

Please- return the completed ap- 
plication promptly ... 

If you will tell us which method 
of payment you prefer... 

Would you please send us your 
check not later than... 

(2) Use the questionmark. 

The psychological force of a 
questionmark, instead of a period, 
is worth remembering. A question- 
mark at the end of a letter is more 
stimulating, more prodding, in effect 
than a period. Note the difference 
between the following examples: 

“We shall appreciate hearing from 
you in the near future.” 

“Will you please let us hear from 
you within a few days?” 

(3) Promise prompt action your- 
self. 

Make it clear—where appropriate 
—that you'll do what he wants the 
minute he does what you want. (But 
beware of using the word “cooper- 
ate’— lots of people don’t feel 
they’re called on to “cooperate” in 
a straight business relationship.) 

As soon as you send us the signed 
application, we will... 

If you will instruct us by letter, 
we will... 

Your signature on the enclosed 
authorization will enable us to. . 

(4) Informal, natural language 
encourages action. 

A number of simple, conversa- 
tional expressions can be used to 
suggest immediate action. Try them 
in place of more formal phases. 

Won’t you come in and let us tell 
you about this... 

If you will just sign and return 
the enclosed... 

We'll be glad to... 

Just send the agreement back to 
us in the enclosed envelope. 

(5) Avoid hackneyed expressions. 

Keep your closing sentences direct 
and conversational by steering clear 
of the standardized and rather color- 
less words and phrases listed below. 

Kindly ; assist; be of help; require 
further information; at any time; 
please advise; trust. 

Here are two clean-cut and ef- 
fective closing sentences suitable 
for a variety of situations. 

“We shall be glad to confer with 
you personally whenever you find 
it convenient.” 

“Can we do something to help 
you further?” 


| APPROVED 


REQUIREMENTS 


Powerful leverage enables user, 
with one hand, to attach cord 
and pull until the seal pin is 
forced through the thick folds 
of canvas bag. Increased lever- 
age affords perfect die impres- 
sion even with light pressure 
when deforming seal. Yet Press 
weighs only 17 ozs! 


PURE LEAD SE 


“Steel Strong’ Lead Seals comprise 4 holes 
fitted with cable-laid hemp cord and pin. 
Made of pure non-porous lead that will not 
break like a moulded seal made of cheap lead. 
Seals, with cord, packed in bundles of 50, all 
same size; Pins different lengths. 


The C. kL. DOWNEY Comnany 


HANNIBAL MissOouRt 


Worldi Largest Mins. of Coin Wrappers 


TO. GET. 
THE TRUE 
FINANCIAL 

PICTURE 


Original cost is past 
tense—Replacement cost 
is present tense. A “Re- 
placement Reserve” estab- 
lished and maintained 
by appraisal provides 
control on both bases. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Seven Puerto Rican 


Banks Join FDIC 


—— Puerto Rican banks, with 
resources estimated at $150- 
million, have been admitted to the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

At a brief ceremony in the offices 
of Governor Luis Mufoz-Marin in 
Fortaleza, H. E. Cook, director of 
the FDIC, handed to the banks’ 
presidents the certificates of admis- 
sion. Vance L. Sailor, supervising 
examiner of the New York District, 


of which Puerto Rico is now a part, 
represented the FDIC. 

The seven banks are: Banco de 
Ponce, Ponce; Banco Popular de 
Puerto Rico, San Juan; Banco 
Economias y Préstamos, San Ger- 
man; Banco de San German; Crédito 
y Ahorro Poncefio, Ponce; Credit 
Union Bank of San Juan; Roig Com- 
mercial Bank of Humacao. 

Governor Mujfioz-Marin said the 
banks’ admission was another sig- 
nificant step “on the road of prog- 
ress in our economic institutions.” 
The step will enable the banks, he 
added, to “collaborate more effec- 


unusual the problem. 


Carirat $10,000,000 


Barometer Reading 


New England business, like its weather, 
is changeable and requires experience in 
reading the signs. For over 114 years this bank 
of “Outstanding Strength” has been in close 
touch with conditions in this section. This ex- 
perience enables it to provide prompt action for 
correspondent banks, no matter how difficult or 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SurPLus $20,000,000 


ore and more banks throughout the 


country are finding out that American 


National “has what it takes” to give the 


Governor Luis Mufioz-Marin, left, accepts 

the first FDIC certificate for Puerto Rico 

banks from H. E. Cook, FDIC director. 

At the right is the Island’s treasurer, S, 
L. Descartes 


tively in the great task of increas- 
ing the sources of income and em- 
ployment of the people.” 

S. L. Descartes, treasurer of 
Puerto Rico, said the event would 
“clearly demonstrate in the United 
States the soundness of our bank- 
ing system.” Industrial develop- 
ment on the island “requires an 
identity of economic and legal in- 
stitutions” in continental United 
States and Puerto Rico, “and the 
admission of the banks to FDIC 
creates that identity in the im- 
portant field of banking.” 


Originality in a child is a great 
thing except in spelling and the mul- 
tiplication table. 


Fear originates in the brain, which 
may explain why some people can’t 
be scared. 


Ants can lift great weights; well, 
bees can also raise good-sized lumps. 


night falls but never breaks. 


We can’t understand why the day 
breaks but never falls, while the 


A happy marriage is one where 
the husband makes an allowance for 
the wife and the wife makes allow- 
ances for the husband. 


best service in all phases of correspondent 


relationships. 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 


The fellow who hasn’t anything 
often wants to share it with others. 


An optimist is a politician spend- 
ing money; a pessimist is a tax- 
payer. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Banking on the Golden Rule 


Within six years he had become 
assistant cashier. Then the depres- 
sion clamped down. To prevent 
withdrawals, Robby spent hours 
each day talking with frightened 
depositors. “You have $1,500 in the 
bank,” he would say. “Your neigh- 
bor, Smith, owes us $1,500. Here is 
his note, which he will let us turn 
over to you instead of cash. It is 
worth more because it bears in- 
terest, but you must promise not to 
foreclose without consulting us.” In 
that way more than $100,000 worth 
of bank paper was farmed out and 
the bank was saved. 


The 1933 Holiday 


When the bank holiday came in 
1933 the bank, although strong, 
couldn’t stand a run. The morning 
the doors reopened the three big- 
gest depositors in town, by prear- 
rangement, headed long lines at the 
three tellers’ windows. They had 
checks and large amounts of cash 
and they required an inordinate 
time to transact their business. 
Meanwhile they were congratulated 
enthusiastically for their foresight 
in depositing instead of withdraw- 
ing. All that day and in subsequent 
days, only two withdrawals were 
made—which might even be a na- 
tional record. 

In 1940 an old friend of Robby’s 
came in to see him. The man spent 
half an hour of nervous conversa- 
tion before disclosing that he needed 
a loan. He got it immediately, but 
Robby was troubled by the incident. 
“People—our own people—held us 
in awe,” he told me recently. “I 
decided that attitude was entirely 
our own fault.” 

Robby, by this time cashier, pro- 
posed to the board of directors that 
loans be made on character rather 
than collateral; that no cosigners 
be required. “The cosigner require- 
ment keeps many prospective bor- 
rowers out of the bank,” he in- 
sisted. 

To most of the board, the idea 
was financial heresy, but they 
agreed to try the new policy for a 
year, with a top limit of $300 per 
loan. At the end of the year, new 
business brought into the bank 
proved so profitable that the direc- 
tors voted to lift the $300 limitation. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


For Robby, this marked only a 
beginning. He began driving hun- 
dreds of miles each week to visit 
farmers. He had only one pertinent 
test of individual thrift—whether 
the farmer had a cow, chickens and 
home-canned vegetables. If the fam- 
ily met these tests, he would 
suggest modernization: electricity, 
plumbing, perhaps a washing ma- 
chine. Then Robby would go over 
the farmer’s books; suggest how 
loans for such “luxuries” could be 
repaid. 

“Ten years ago we lived in a 
tumbledown shack without plumb- 
ing, and only oil lamps to read by,” 
one farm housewife told the author 
while proudly exhibiting her spic 
and span modernized house. “Until 
something like this happens to you, 
you don’t know what real living 
means.” 

Such down-to-earth concern for 
people emphatically does not mean 
foolish loans. Robby knows his 
people and whether or not they will 
be able to repay money borrowed. 
Moreover, almost all loans—and 
particularly farm loans—are se- 
cured by a life insurance policy for 
the face amount of the loan itself. 
The bank pays the premiums out of 
the 6 percent interest charged. “The 
insurance is as much to protect the 


eK 

“Where do I find the simoleons? This 


gentleman wishes to withdraw 50 of 
them.” 


bank’s good name as anything else,” 
Robby declares. “If we had to take 
a widow’s tractors or mules to pay 
off her husband’s note, the neigh- 
bors would think we were just an- 
other cold-blooded outfit. There- 
fore, why shouldn’t we pay the in- 
surance premiums?” 


Visits and Speeches 


At the same time he began visit- 
ing farms Robby also began speak- 
ing to the graduating classes of 
nearby high schools. A victim of 
little education himself, he stressed 
the advantages higher education 
could bring. He also emphasized 
the fact that the bank was prepared 
to advance funds to pupils with good 
records, and would not require or 
accept parents’ signatures on notes. 
Moreover, the bank didn’t want 
money earned during the summers 
to repay principal. “Kids need ex- 
tra spending money,” he says. 

One of the earliest applicants for 
a college loan was one of the un- 
likeliest: Edward Ray, a Negro 
orphan whose grades turned out to 
be far above average, and on bank 
money he obtained his bachelor’s 
degree, then his master’s at Xavier 
University in New Orleans. His 
college loan long since repaid, Ray, 
now principal of the Sunset Colored 
High School, is helping other young- 
sters to attain their goal. 

Throughout the state and in other 
states Robby’s bank-educated stu- 
dents have become high-grade citi- 
zens. Mathias Stelley, a Louisiana 
State University agricultural gradu- 
ate with two degrees, is now teach- 
ing at the Iowa State College at 
Ames; Dr. A. B. Laporarie is a 
dentist, and J. H. Sibille owns his 
own drug store at Lake Charles. 
There are chemists, petroleum en- 
gineers—practically every type of 
specialist for whom higher educa- 
tion is a requisite. To Robby, help- 
ing penniless young people ranks as 
the most rewarding work the bank 
has ever achieved. 

To Sunset farmers, however, the 
bank’s concern in boosting agricul- 
tural production is all-important. 
The bank has a trade territory only 
12 miles in diameter, but the land 
in this region rates as among the 
richest—for potatoes—in the South. 
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Robby helped persuade Sunset farm- 
ers to establish Louisiana yams as 
their predominant crop. No other 
crop could have proved so spectacu- 
larly successful—an average of $3- 
million gross today compared with 
$1-million for one-time King Cotton. 
By becoming a center of yam pro- 
duction, Sunset has also acquired 
several sweet potato wholesale firms 
as well as two dehydrators, which 
produce a feed virtually equivalent 
to corn for fattening local cattle. 
Even more important, scores of 
farmers—formerly heirs to the 
South’s tragic, poverty-breeding 
system of tenant farming—have be- 
come landowners on bank loans. 
For example, Paul Dixon and Willie 
Henry, both descendants of slaves, 
have bought and completely paid 
for 90 acres each on initial bank 
loans and subsequent profits. With 
sweet potatoes returning $200 per 
acre, both men have grossed ‘as 
much as $15,000 per year. Today 
these men and many more like them 
are among the town’s solid citizens. 


But No Fooling 


With all his benevolence, Robby 
can occasionally turn on a tap of 
deep indignation if he feels the 
credit he has extended is being 
abused. In a Sunset grocery store 
last summer, for example, he no- 
ticed a boy paying $2.13 for a sack- 
ful of vegetables. The boy was the 
son'of a house painter who owed 
the bank nearly $300—and had not 
been prompt in meeting payments. 
Robby drove to the man’s house and 
wrathfully demanded why, with 
eight children under 17, he hadn’t 
planted a vegetable garden. When 
the man said he had been too busy 
painting houses, Robby replied the 
bank was too busy to extend the 
loan further, and demanded pay- 
ment in full. 

Occasionally bank examiners 
grumble about Robby’s policy of no 
cosigners and no collateral on loans. 
However, Robby believes that his 
policies could be adopted by all 
country banks, though he admits 
that he has the advantage of cus- 
tomers of predominantly French de- 
scent, inherently thrifty. Moreover, 
he has devoted years to careful, 
cautious expansion of trust in the 
individual borrower — with that 
trust working both ways. “But 98 
percent of the people, I firmly be- 
lieve, are inherently honest,’ Robby 
says. 
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When the writer visited Robby 
recently, he found the Sunset bank 
in a new yellow-brick, air-condi- 
tioned building—one of the hand- 
somest banks in the South. But it 
still has homely touches, such as a 


blackboard in the corner where 
farmers can list items for sale or 
trade; free lollipops for children of 
customers; fresh flowers; and the 
bank is always open, after hours, to 
any customer who knocks at the 
door. 

The Bank of Sunset pays 1 per- 
cent on time deposits, to encourage 
thrift. Loans without interest at 


all are offered to youthful Future 
Farmers who want to buy livestock, 
Loans for contour farming are avail- 
able at 2 percent. And almost every 
day one of the bank officers tours 
the countryside talking better farm- 
ing methods—and backing up such 
talk with the offer of prompt cash. 

Robby sees no reason why his 
policies could not be adopted by all 
country banks. “I firmly believe 
that 98 percent of people are in- 
herently honest,” he says. “Cer- 
tainly most rural banks could utilize 
that honesty to help both them- 
selves and prospective borrowers.” 


Mellon Memorial Fountain 


_— honor Andrew W. Mellon, 
Pittsburgh financier and former 
Secretary of the Treasury, a me- 
morial fountain will be placed in 
front of the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, D. C., which Mr. 
Mellon gave to the nation in 1941. 

The fountain, which will cost 
$325,000, will be constructed on a 
triangular plot of ground at the in- 
tersection of Constitution and Penn- 
sylvania Avenues. Permission to use 
the site, which is publicly owned, 
was voted by the 80th Congress and 
approved by the President. Sub- 
sequently a committee was organ- 
ized in Pittsburgh to plan the form 
of the memorial and to finance the 
project. Chairman of the commit- 
tee is Arthur E. Braun, chairman 
of Farmers Deposit National Bank, 
and the treasurer is Frank R. Den- 


ton, vice-chairman of Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company. 
Other members are J. Frank Drake, 
chairman of Gulf Oil Corporation; 
Roy A. Hunt, president of Alum- 
inum Company of America; A. W. 
Robertson, chairman, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation; and A. W. 
Schmidt, vice-president of T. Mel- 
lon & Sons. 

Architects for the fountain are 
Eggers and Higgins, New York, who 
designed the National Gallery, the 
Senate Office Building, and the Jef- 
ferson Memorial in Washington. 
The John McShain Company, which 
will construct the fountain, built 
the Pentagon Building, the Wash- 
ington National Airport, and the 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park. 
The design has been approved by 
the Fine Arts Commission. 


“Look, Ruth, could you call me this evening? There really 
isn’t much privacy around here.” 
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Testing the Tests 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 

Many bankers expressed a desire to participate in 
the seminars, but it was felt that the total number of 
“students” in each should be limited to 20 in order to 
afford full opportunity of free discussion throughout 
the sessions. In selecting the banks several important 
points were kept in mind. It seemed desirable to have 
represented banks that were large, small, unit institu- 
tions, branch institutions, savings, commercial, and 
trust organizations, and banks which were active in 
foreign as well as domestic banking. 

The 163 bankers who attended the nine seminars 
represented these various types of banks, and the em- 
ployees and officers on their payrolls ranged from 34, 
the smallest, to 14,500, the largest—with a total of 
131,000 officers and employees in all of the institutions. 
The bankers came from 74 major, labor-market areas 
in 31 states, and they could speak with authority on 
the difficulties created by heavy turnover which, in 
their institutions, ranged up to 40 percent in 1948-49. 
The average personnel turnover for the entire group 
was about 18 percent, which indicated that these banks 
were forced, by tight labor markets and other condi- 
tions, to hire 24,000 new employees last year. 


Seminar Routine 


The bank men were taken “behind the scenes” to 
view the techniques of test construction and to become 
acquainted with the complications attached to build- 
ing norms, proving test reliability, and establishing 
test validity. The men also discussed practical methods 
of test administration; space, equipment, and personnel 
required; and probable costs of conducting a bank’s 
testing program. 

Following the discussions, a group of currently avail- 
able tests was selected, and there were designated 
certain levels of applicants or bank staff members with 
whom these tests might be used. The largest group 
of people being employed by the banks was described 
as the general clerical group— from messengers up 
through junior clerks, typists, and stenographers, but 
not including technical or specialist individuals. In 
this clerical group it seemed desirable to test such 
factors as general intelligence, perceptual speed (word 
and number), number ability (speed and accuracy in 
arithmetic computation ‘and reasoning), and verbal 
ability. Also, particularly for typist and stenographic 
positions, it was felt that skill and ability—reflecting 
results of prior training—should be tested. In addition, 
it was decided that since many banking jobs called for 
the handling of currency, checks, and tickets, there 
should be devised some type of test of motor dexterity 
for all applicants for general clerical jobs. 

A committee representing all of the banks was ap- 


. pointed to work out a uniform procedure to be used 


by the banks that adopted for use one or more of the 
selected tests. That committee is now arranging for 
trial of the tests on a uniform basis, collection of data 
on the use of the tests, reliable analysis of the data, 
validation of tests used, and possible revision of testing 
materials toward the end that in a reasonable period 
of time—perhaps one or two years—the banks might 
create special testing materials and methods that would 
fit more exactly the needs of the banking business. 
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TYPHOON UNITS 


Business is hard to get these days... but mighty 


easy to lose. Don’t throw away hard-won good- 
will by giving your customers the hot and humid 
treatment. Let Typhoon bring the magic of air 
conditioning to your premises...and pull summer 
months out of the red into the black. Typhoon is 
easy to install...easy to afford...modern air con- 
ditioning at the lowest dollar cost per ton. It’s 
the unit that asks to be compared! 


Most of the “firsts” in packaged air conditioning 
were pioneered by Typhoon 


@ All copper condenser and 
coils defy rust, corrosion. 


@ Sound baffled cabinet and 
floating spring base for 
quiet operation. 

@ Sloping coil design for even 
air flow and increased 
moisture removal. 

@ Dual control grille — ad- 
justable for distribution of 
cool air “as you like it”. 

@ Over-size heat transfer 
surface delivers full-rated 
capacity under peak load. 


Write for name of 
nearest dealer to Dept. MB2 


1% to 20 Tons 


TYPHOON Air CONDITIONING CO., INC 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 
WDD 


ploy a farm representative and seek 
to develop this type of business. We 
expected to lose from $5,000 to $10,- 
000 a year for several years in the 
development stage of our livestock 
lending program. However, to our 
surprise, the program was self-sup- 
porting almost from the beginning.” 

(2) What is the cost of operating 
a farm department? 

The range of cost was estimated 
at from about $3,600 to $8,000, with 


* 


the majority fixing $5,000 as the ap- 
proximate cost. 

Darryl R. Francis, vice-president, 
National Bank of Commerce in Mem- 
phis, who has had countless oppor- 
tunities to observe the founding of 
agricultural departments, stated: 

“As to cost, that would vary pri- 
marily with the caliber of man em- 
ployed. I think realistically that a 
bank, to be successful in this work, 
must consider spending a sufficient 
amount to compete with the Exten- 
sion Service, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, and other agricultural agencies 
for good men.” 

(3) What are the duties of a farm 
representative? 


* * 


IN results from the selection 


of a banking and trust 
company fully adequate 
and experienced in main- 
taining complete cor- 
respondent services. 


Select a leader in depend- 


ability . . «. receive the 
maximum in efficiency. 


* 


Security & TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DANIEL W. BELL, President 


ATLANTA’S EXPANDING, SUH! 


The rapid expansion of Atlanta and the south- 
east requires up-to-the-minute information. To 
get ALL the facts, in addition to prompt and 
dependable counsel upon which decisions can 


DEPENDABLE 


...and Georgia shows a 
correspondent growth!!! 


be made, use the “Friendly Fulton.” Regional 
information is readily available through our 
dependable correspondent bank contacts. Let 
us help you. 


In general, the farm representa- 
tive is the bank’s agricultural public 
relations officer. In some banks they 
accept applications for loans and 
service them until they are paid off, 
while in others they have no direct 
credit function. 

T. H. LeCroy, farm relations offi- 
cer, Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina, sum- 
marized his duties by saying that: 

“The purpose back of adding the 
farm relations department was to 
promote goodwill for the bank, help 
individual farmers with their farm- 
ing and financial problems, and to 
serve as the bank’s representative on 
various agricultural groups or com- 
munity activities. The farm rela- 
tions officer has never acted as a 
loan officer nor kept a farm loan 
portfolio . . . the department does do 
appraisal work for basing livestock 
loans, farm real estate loans, and 
crop loans.” 

(4) What benefits have accrued 
to your bank as a result of having 
added a farm representative to your 
staff? 

There was general agreement that 
aside. from increasing the overall 
volume of bank business, the public 
relations value of the farm depart- 
ment was considerable. 

W. H. Shadden, executive vice- 
president, First National Bank, 
Cartersville, Georgia, said: 

. . our volume of agricultural 
loans for last year, excluding GI 
farm real estate loans, amounted to 
approximately $300,000, and I am 
sure that a great portion of these 
loans were the direct result of our 
farm representative’s activities.” 


“It doesn’t do any good for me to com- 
plain—my allowance is tied to some- 
thing Dad calls parity .. .” 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


Congressmen may be expected to 
press the idea of collecting interest 
on other lending activities, like the 
Farm Credit Administration and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
if the principle is applied to the 
FDIC. 

It is possible to imagine what this 
would do to the budget cost of the 
“welfare state.” Practically all farm 
and other aids would have to show 
a higher, true cost. 

Despite FDIC coolness toward the 
assessment credit bill, there was a 
firm intention indicated by leaders 
to get it through Congress this year. 
FDIC was cool toward the bill be- 
cause of the committee amendment 
eliminating its right to make an ex- 
amination of a state member bank 
without first seeking the permission 
in writing of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

This bill stands a fair chance of 
enactment, it is believed, unless the 
session gets snarled up and the bill 
is caught in the jam. 


Small Business Aid/Talk 


Administration leaders sown will 
have to make up their minds 
whether they want to plunge the 
Treasury into new and expensive 
ventures to aid small business fi- 
nancing. 

Mr. Truman backed the idea of 
financial aid to small business. The 
number of aspiring congressional 
and bureaucratic backers is substan- 
tial. Thus Senator Scott Lucas (D. 
Ill.) would provide, in effect, “char- 
acter” or unsecured loans, and have 
the Reserve Board guarantee bank 
loans to small business customers. 
The Federal Reserve Board also 
favors the latter idea. Mr. Lucas is 
majority leader. Chairman Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney of the Joint Economic 
Committee would set up special 
small business capital banks under 
the wing of the 12 Reserve banks 


-and their branches. 


The Administration must make up 
its mind soon if it wants something 
enacted, for time is getting short. 
But it may prove to be that the 
Administration merely wants to 
present the appearance of favoring 
special aids for small business. 

Hard-boiled leaders know private- 
ly, even if they do not confess it 
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publicly, that reduction of tax rates 
and perhaps also simplification of 
securities regulation are what is 
needed. Circumstances, budgetary 
and political, work against these 
remedies. It may be doubted that 
there is an over-all determination to 
open the Treasury, directly or in- 
directly, to equity loans. 
Meanwhile Senator J. William Ful- 
bright (D. Ark.) is trying to get 
together probably the first analysis 
that has yet been made in detail of 
the purposes and uses of Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, 
loans. His staff is preparing such 
a study as part of a study of RFC. 


Long-Term Bond a Long Way Off 


For the banks there unfolds the 
seeming paradox of the Govern- 
ment’s increasing its borrowings 
with deficit financing, yet their 
chance of being offered a long-term 
bank-eligible security again recedes 
like a mirage as it is approached. 

All in all, the Treasury is expected 
to borrow upwards of $5-billion 
during the balance of this calendar 
year. As usual, nonbank sources are 
being tapped for as much as seems 
appropriate and the disposition is 
to give banks at best a five-year 
note or a very short bond. 

Whether the Treasury will find it 
expedient during the latter part of 
the year to issue a long-term bond 
to banks remains to be seen. 


L 
UNCHFON ciuB = 


“It is my pleasure to present our local 
bank president, a man you all owe... 
I mean know ... Mr. George C. Hill 


Deficit Financing Continues 


During the last month nothing 
has happened to alter the over-all 
prospect that the deficit for fiscal 
1951 will be at least as large as the 
$5.1-billion estimated by President 
Truman. Congress may clip off a 
little in expenditures below the 
President’s budget, but it probably 
will offset such economies by cut- 
ting taxes without filling the revenue 
holes. 


Watch the Single Appropriation 


In the first single appropriation 
bill to be issued, that from the 
House Appropriations Committee, 
there is a guide as to the outside 
total of economy which it is possible 
for Congress to achieve. Ordinarily 
the House committee’s estimates are 
raised on the House floor. They are 
raised a little further, net, in Sen- 
ate committee. Again they are raised 
on the Senate floor. So the “econ- 
omy” recommended by the House 
Appropriations Committee repre- 
sents the most optimistic prospect 
for savings — unless Congress 
changes its nature. 


Tax Cut Delay 


It’s a pretty good idea not to count 
upon final enactment of tax cuts 
before June at the earliest. July is 
more likely. The wheels just take 
that much time to go ’round. It per- 
haps also is a good idea to avoid 
counting too many tax cut chickens 
before they are hatched. 


Monetary Legislation Chances 


Unless there develops some un- 
foreseen change in the economic or 
political situation, the chances are 
very dim for enactment of any 
monetary legislation. Congress still 
sees no danger of or from bank 
credit inflation, and does not follow 
the Reserve Board’s thesis that it is 
a good idea to be forearmed with 
control powers. There may be hear- 
ings, however. 

It is noted that the Treasury and 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers are on record against the 
central thesis of the “Douglas Re- 
port” (of the Monetary Subcom- 
mitee of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee). 

That thesis was that the Treasury 
in effect should be directed to fit its 
debt management operations into 
the monetary control pattern deter- 
mined by the Board. 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


ship last winter on WCAU-TV, and 
has been carried on several occa- 
sions by the CBS television network. 

The bank is sponsoring the series 
as a public service to acquaint the 
people with the way trials are con- 
ducted. The show is televized by 
WCAU-TV every Saturday from 
9:30 to 10:30 P.M. 


"Mutual Interest" 


The NEWTON (Massachusetts) 
SAVINGS BANK has developed a mail- 
ing piece designed to explain mutual 
savings banking to the public. 

The four-page, illustrated folder 
is entitled “Mutual Interest.” With 
the first issue President Joseph Earl 
Perry enclosed a letter suggesting 
that the leaflet be read “from the 
point of view of a non-banker.” 

“Recent developments,” he said, 
“have disclosed an alarming ignor- 
ance as to the structure and nature 
of a mutual savings bank and this 
is an effort to take a first step in 
explaining what our type of insti- 
tution really is. So far as we know 
this has never been attempted in 
this particular way. 

“Implicit in this presentation is 
the question we may all ponder—to 
what extent has the structure of 
the organization been responsible 
for its extraordinary record?” 

On the first page of the folder is 
a group picture of the NEWTON’S 
staff. Inside is a statement about 
the bank by President Perry, a 
semi-annual report concerning its 
121st year, a short explanation of 
what mutual savings banks are, and 
a simple presentation of the NEw- 
TON’S structure, with the names of 


This is one of series of window exhibits in a Manhattan Savings Bank of New 


York branch on the th 


eme “Terrestrial Locomotion.” 


The series, created 


and produced by Maurice F. Blouin, features rare photographs, antique auto 
accessories, and other interesting memorabilia. The “On the Avenue!” sign 
in the display pictured reads: “Officer: ‘What’s the idea of speeding at 18 
miles an hour?’ Motorist: ‘But officer, I’m on my way to make a deposit in 
my Manhattan Savings Bank ‘O.K.! ... Twenty-three... 


its incorporators, trustees, officers, 
auditing committee and board of 
investment. The duties of all are 
stated briefly. 

The last page presents, in the 
form of a newspaper’s classified ads, 
a list of “modern thrift and loan 
services for modern savers.” 

The bank plans to present other 
phases of mutual savings banking 
in subsequent issues. 


Bank Aids Library Fund 


The ROCKLAND-ATLAS NATIONAL 
BANK of Boston arranged an in- 
teresting window display to call at- 
tention to Northeastern University’s 
$1,500,000 library building fund. The 
exhibit included photographs of the 
institution, a trophy, and represen- 
tative books. 

Placards called attention to 


A Boston bank’s window display for Northeastern University library 


Northeastern’s cooperative plan 
whereby students spend alternate 
periods in their classrooms and on 
paying jobs in business and indus- 
try after the freshman year. The 
Rockland-Atlas is a participant in 
the plan. 


“An Era of Progress" 


Numerous banks are using the 
75th anniversary of the American 
Bankers Association as an oppor- 
tunity to identify themselves with 
the Association and its continuing 
efforts in the direction of better 
banking. 

For example, THE WINTERS 
(Texas) STATE BANK recently pub- 
lished a newspaper advertisement 
reading: 


AN ERA OF PROGRESS 


The year 1950 brings the 75th an- 
niversary of the American Bankers 
Association—the A.B.A.—which since 
1875 has promoted better banking 
methods for the good of all. 

The banks played an important 
part in developing those resources 
which make a nation great. The past 
75 years brought remarkable prog- 
ress, due to our system of free en- 
terprise. Here in America we have 
the highest standard of living in the 
world. 

This bank’s membership in the 
A.B.A. provides assistance to us in 
giving modern and up-to-date service 
to the people of this area. You are 
invited to use more freely the facili- 
ties of this bank. 


"I'd Just Like to Meet You" 


The GLENCOE (Illinois) NATIONAL 
BANK solicits new business with the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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“We increased office output...with actually less work 
by using the Audograph Electronic Soundwriter” 


@ A special kind of efficiency characterizes 
Crosse & Blackwell’s head offices in Baltimore, Mary- 
land. The Audograph Soundwriter—small, compact, 
brilliantly engineered for effortless dictation—is an 
important part of Crosse & Blackwell’s smooth-run- 
ning system for getting things done. 

“Our people like Audograph for its simplicity of 
operation, exact control features, and the complete 
freedom it brings from trouble and delays in getting 
out voluminous office work,” says T. R. Cornelius, Jr., 


Say: CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
Fine Food Since 1706 


assistant secretary of the company. “It has in- 
creased office output with actually less expenditure 
of energy.” 

There is no business to which Audograph cannot 
make an important contribution . . . yours included! 
Write today for specific details of the Audograph 
Electronic Soundwriter and the efficient correspon- 
dence and message-handling system it makes possible. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Co. — established 
1891 — originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 


ELECTRONIC 
SOUNDWRITER 


DUGRAPH 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal 
cities of the U.S. See Your Classified Telephone 
Directory. Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd., 
sole authorized agents for the Dominion. Overseas: 
Westrex Corporation (export affiliate of Western 
Electric Company) in 35 foreign countries. 


Send me Booklet U-4 —"Now we really get things done!” 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126) 
aid of a processed letter that con- 
tains some novel features. 

On the masthead is an informal 
photograph of Francis L. O’Melia 
who introduces himself as the bank’s 
president ... “My friends call me 
Fritz.” 

The letter goes on to say that 
he’d like to meet the recipient, and 
has taken this means of doing so. 

Attention is then called to a small 
business reply envelope inserted in 
the top of the letterhead. It pro- 
vides a convenient method of open- 
ing a savings or checking account— 
without bothering to sign “a lot of 


tiresome forms right at the bank.” 

The remainder of the letter is 
friendly, informal comment about 
the bank and its services. Mr. 
O’Melia concludes with an invita- 
tion to “come into the bank soon.” 

“When you do,” he says, “please 
stop over at my desk. I don’t plan 
to overwhelm you with a hearty 
slap on the back, or a windy sales 
talk ... Id just like to meet you.” 


Space-Saver for Legal Notices 


The EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK of 
New York City worked out a simple 
method for saving space in the dis- 


play of legal notices to the staff. 


PENSIONS 


Gur new brochure ‘‘Planning a Successful 
Retirement Program for Your Company’”’ 
explains how Marsh & McLennan can 
assist you in designing or revising a 


In New York State present regu- 
lations require posting of the follow- 
ing in all bank premises, close to en- 
trances used by employees: Federal 
minimum wage notice (12” x 18”); 
state anti-discrimination poster 
(10” x 12”); state workmen’s com- 
pensation (9” x 12”); state unem- 
ployment insurance (6” x 9”). Pro- 
mulgation of the new state disability 
benefits law requires first a tempo- 
rary and then a permanent payroll 
deduction notice (about 814” x 11”). 

The Federal minimum wage post- 
er was increased to its present size 
when the 75 cent hourly rate became 
effective. 

“This brought the problem into 
focus,” says the bank. “It meant 
scrapping the old glass-enclosed dis- 
play frames and buying new, larger 
frames for the revised poster with 
an added expense of approximately 
$10, inasmuch as these notices must 
be posted in all branch offices. 

“In order to take care of present 
and future needs and at the same 


pension plan. Our service is built upon 
years of experience in helping solve retire- 
ment problems for companies, large and 
small, in the various industries through- 
out the country. Write for a copy on your 
business letterhead. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS + CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago NewYork San Francisco Minneapolis 
Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth Indianapolis 
Cleveland Buffalo Columbus Phoenix 


Detroit Boston Los Angeles 
Portland Superior 
Montreal 


Pittsburgh 
Washington 
London 


Vancouver Havana 


LEVEL-UP Zour “/ime Payments 
with ALLISON’S NEW PAYMENT COUPON BOOK 


An increase of 30% in LEVEL payments was 
reported by Mr. E. L. Moffett, writing in “Time 
Sales Financing.” He is using Allison’s NEW 
Coupon Books, which accentuates Perforations. 
“We find” he writes “that having the exact 
amount of payment on each coupon has a 
marked effect on the percentage of exactly 
level payments received. After the system had 
been in operation for six months it was found 
that the average percentage of exact pay- 
ments was 91 per cent as compared to 70 
per cent prior to the use of coupons.” 


7 WAYS 
TO PROFIT 


e@ Faster Window Service 
ideal for Mail Payments 
e@ More Level Payments 

e@ Lower Follow-up Costs 


e@ Reduced Loan Acquisi- 
tion Costs 


e Increased Accuracy 
e@ Reduces Posting Time 


Above, East River bank’s legal notices 
board before space-saving treatment. 
Below, the new board 


Immediate profits, proven in so many cases, are so 
great that it is unwise to delay learning all about the 
NEW improved payment book. Write for samples and 
full information. No obligation. No cost. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


5/ ” 
16 BLACK CIRCLED 
PERFORATIONS 
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SAVE ‘30 over comparee makes 
VICTOR 


THE COMPLETE ADDING MACHINE 


with AUTOMATIC 

CREDIT BALANCE 
“What CREDIT BALANCE Means 


Credit Balance simply means a = Add up these VICTOR Plusses 
“negative” or “minus” total. With 


Automatic Credit Balance you can Over 34 models from which to choose 
: From $89.50 to $415.00 

easily subtract a larger number 

from a smaller number and record EASY TO OPERATE. Anyone can use. 

the difference. Time saving fea- Easy to control with featherweight touch. 
: A E —natural readi le. 

ture for all phases of bookkeeping 

involving extension of credit, rast: FAST! Tests prove Victor electric 

payments of accounts, payroll, in- Executive model adding machines pro- 

$ pe eae vide far more speed than will ever be 

ventory, etc., which occur daily in sugeleats 

practically every business. Simply 

flick the total key; CREDIT BAL- 

ANCE is printed on the tape auto- 


matically. ee Bessy TO BUY. Liberal allowances on 
Equipment on all 8 column Exec- trade-ins. Credit terms. In all principal 


tive Models at no extra cost. cities. See ‘phone book, or write us. 


EASY TO CARRY. Model above about 
15 Ibs. Covers about same space as a 
letter. Carrying case also available. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Chicago 18, Illinois 


World’s largest exclusive manufacturers of 
adding machines. Now in our 32nd year. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Chicago 18, Ill., Dept. BK-4 
C] Free, ‘Your Keys to Better Business.” 


[1] Send without obligation, prices and more 
information on Victor. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 


time maintain a semblance of ap- 
pearance for the space where the 
notices are posted, all the above 
notices were reduced photostatically 
to a single standard size. The main- 
tenance department constructed a 
single glass-enclosed box to house 
all five notices, with space for a 
sixth. 

The U. S. Department of Labor, 
Wage and Hour Division, indicated 
that reproduction of such official 
notices is permissible provided the 
context is not altered or amended 
in any way, and provided also that 


the reproduction is of such size and 
so placed as to be easily read by 
the employees.” 

By making all notices approxi- 
mately 8%” x 1214” the EAST RIVER 
was able to contain them in a frame 
measuring about 27” x 26”, com- 
pared with the 36” x 47” space re- 
quired by the old method. 

The bank reports the cost of the 
change as follows: 


Five photostatic reproductions 
aime) ss $6.30 
Five glass-enclosed bulletin 


7 TELEVISION STATIONS 
ANOTHER LOS ANGELES ‘‘FIRST”’ 


WRITE FOR 
YOUR SUPPLY 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK e 
(Fire Deparment) 


Here’s a new way to show an old thought, 
To a prospect who’s never been taught 
That to be safe and be sure 

There is only one cure — 

When Extended Coverage is bought. 


Mew Folder full of facts 


to help you sell Extended Coverage 
Insurance. 


tHe London & Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM. 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


An area growing as rapidly — 
producing as much—changing as 
swiftly as Southern California — 
presents extremely specialized 
problems. 

Your best assistant in dealing 
with such a highly transitory mar- 


ket can be Citizens Bank's 59 years 
of valuable experience. 

If you find a need for prompt. 
efficient banking service in South- 
ern California, we stand ready to 
serve your customers or your bank. 


CITIZENS 
NATIOWAL savincs BANK 
POF LOS ANGELES | 


LANCASHIRE 
GROUP 


Se 


More 1949 Reports 


Here are brief notes on a few 
more bank pamphlet reports for 
1949: 

The BANK OF WARWICK, Hilton 
Village, Virginia, which serves a 
community of shipbuilders, pub- 
lished its annual report in the form 
of a ship’s log, profusely illustrated 
with old prints, sketches, drawings 
and silhouettes of officers and staff, 
and other art work. The text 
chronicles outstanding events of the 
year after the manner of a vessel's 
logbook. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK at 
Dallas included examples of its ad- 
vertising: magazine and newspaper 
copy, and outdoor posters. There 
were brief reports of each depart- 
ment’s work and a feature on the 
weekly guided tours of the bank. 
Another story told of the bank’s ex- 
pansion program, including its pro- 
jected’ parking garage. 


First NATIONAL BANK IN Hows- 
TON included several photographs of 
the city’s business, industry, port, 
and skyline. Simplified two-color 
charts, animated with drawings, 
help visualize the growth of the 
bank during 1949. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK of Phoe- 
nix supplemented its comprehensive 
statistical summary, which included 
comparative figures for several pre- 
vious years, with a 50-year chro- 
nology of important events in the 
history of the bank and its ante- 
cedents. 


Citizens National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Los Angeles is sponsoring a live musical 
show on television, starring Lucille Nor- 
man who is shown below with Executive 
Vice-president L. O. Ivey, left, and Ad- 
vertising Director Harry Petersen 
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here's no such animal 


FRIEND and I were picking the ponies one 
day when I started telling him about a sure 
thing I heard about. 
“You say it pays four bucks for three?” he asked. 
“Yep,” I replied. 
“And never loses? Ever? It automatically wins? 
Must be illegal!” 


“Not a bit,” I replied. “In fact, the government very 
much approves...” 


“Our government approves of a horse who can’t 
lose...” 


“Who said anything about a horse?” I asked. 

“So what else could it be but a horse...?” 

“It not only could be—but is—U. S. Savings Bonds,” 
was my prompt reply. “The surest thing running 
on any track today. 


“For every three dollars you invest in U.S. Savings 
Bonds you get four dollars back after only ten 
years. And if you’re a member of the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan—which means you buy bonds automati- 
cally from your paycheck—that can amount to an 
awful lot of money while you’re not looking. Hey, 
what are you doing?” 


“Tearing up my racing form! The horse I’m betting 
on from now on is U.S. Savings Bonds.” 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U.S. Savings Bonds 


© Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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It’s plain to see why 


VISABANKS 


are ani asset s = « They cost so little... they 


add so much! These unique business-building 
coin banks stimulate savings, 
create new accounts, establish good will! 


Visible stacks of coins clearly indicate the amount 
of savings, encourage more deposits. 


Available in a full range of beautiful colors in 
marbleized, pearl essence or metallic finish plastic. 


- Miniature padlock and keys and 
tamper-proof coin slots assure safety. 


Plus INTEREST-ATTRACTING 


advertising message and your 


mprint! Keep your depositors 


nterest in saving alive with clever Your name imprinted on every bank you distribute is your 


ngle inserts — seasonal topics ; | calling card — a constant reminder of your services. Mats 


reet gs 
ng for vacation 


nds, furniture budgets, et 


are available to help you promote VISABANKS. Exclusive 
distribution rights in your banking area may be secured. 


1010 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


APRIL 1950 


Abbott Laboratories ....... Downey Company, C. L. 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 

Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Company. . 
Allison Coupon Company, Inc. . 
American Appraisal Company .... 
American Express Company 


American National Bank and Trast "Con & Trust Co. of 

American Security & Tract Company, Wash- Fulton National Bank, Atlanta ........... 124 
BD. C. 
Ameri Trucki A iation, I 

Bank, y Fran- General American Life Insurance Company... 116 

General Electric Company 77 

Gray Manufacturing Company (Audegraph) 127 


Ebasco Services, Incorporated 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno .. ° 
Bankers Trust Company, New York Halsey, Stuart & Co., Imc. ........ee000% 
Bank of America, N. T. eee Hammermill Paper Company - Cover = 
Bank of Montreal Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 
Bank of New South Wales ....... Home Insurance Company 
Bank of Nova Scotia Hood Rubber Company 
Banque de Bruxelles 
Banthrico Industries 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company Kevo and Kevetts ..... 
7, 100, 101 
Business News Associates, Inc. 2 


La Monte & Son, George 

Lawrence Warehouse Company .... 
California Bank, Los Angeles Lefebure Corporation 
Canadian Bank of Commerce .........+.- Life Insurance Company of Giemsa. 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company ... London & Lancashire Insurance Company .. 
Central National Bank of Cleveland . 


Central Penn National Bank, Philadelphia. . 
Ch National Bank of the Ci f New York 21 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of Marsh & McLennan, Inc. .. 

Los Angeles 1 Massey-Harris Co. 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. .........+ Minneapolis-Moline Power iusphomnent Co.. 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City .... Mosler Safe Company ........- 
Cummins Business Machines Corporation ... 


National Cash Register Company . 
Deluxe Check Printers, Inc. awe National City Bank of New York ......... 


Devine & Co., C. J. National Shawmut Bank of Boston ........ 
Dilley, Martin and Hess, Inc. New York Terminal Warehouse Company .. 
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New York Times 


Patented Plastics, Inc. ° 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking and 

Trusts ... 
Peoples First National Bank & Trust Com- 

pany, Pittsburgh 26 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company.......... 105 
Polaroid Corporation . 
Polk & Co., R. L. . 
Public National Bank & Trust. Ce. 


Ralston Purina Company ... 

Rand McNally & Company ... 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Co.) 

Remington Rand, Inc. 

Ronald Press Company 


St. Louis Terminal Warehouse Company .... 
Seudder, Stevens & Clark Fund, Inc. . 
Sikes Company, Inc. 
Standard Paper Goods Manufacturing Co.. ° 


Texas Company, The .... 
Typhoon Air Conditioning Co., Inc. ....... 123 


Underwood Corporation 29 
United States Guarantee Company .......- 113 
United States Steel Corporation of New 

19 
United States Treasury Department ....... 131 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix 
Victor Adding Machine Company .. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation (Air Con- 
ditioning) 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company ..-- 87 
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Business A ids 


Bacs month this column will list recent acquisitions includ- 
ing manufacturers’ literature and other special announce- 
ments of interest to our readers—though no statement made 
should be regarded as an endorsement. 


BITUMINOUS COAL ANNUAL 
—1949—a 192-page ready refer- 
ence handbook that presents in 
easily readable fashion the es- 
sential information of the indus- 
try. Contains many illustrations 
and a large number of charts 
and tables. Among the subjects 
discussed are: Reserves, Pro- 
duction, Labor and Safety, 
Chemistry, Markets, Finance, 
etc. 

An appendix presents seven 
pages of charts from the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics entitled “Wage Chronology: Bitumin- 
ous Coal Mines 1933-1948.” May be obtained from 
Bituminous Coal Institute, National Coal Association, 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


PEOPLE BUY BY EYE—A 24- 
page booklet with attractive 
illustrations of a wide variety 
of store fronts. Includes dia- 
gram of a well planned, modern 
retail outlet and stresses the 
appeal of an attractive store to 
passers-by. Contains excellent 
material for use in bank-busi- 
nessmen meetings, such as the 
recent Newark, Ohio, Bankers- 
Dennison University conference, where critical atten- 
tion is given to increasing retail store sales appeal— 
and profits. 

Other booklets available: Kawneer Store Front Mate- 
rial—16 pages. Kawneer Aluminum Roll-Type Awning 
—4 pages. Write to Kawneer Company, 730 N. Front 
Street, Niles, Michigan. 


KITCHEN PLANNING STANDARDS. This 8-page 
booklet analyzes the kitchen plans of 103 typical mass- 
produced houses and lists their planning faults. In- 
cludes an outline of the steps required in properly 
designing a kitchen: determining space requirements, 
planning architectural space, and planning for efficient 
operation. The booklet contains suggestions and dia- 
grams showing proper positioning of counters, equip- 
ment, doors, etc., as well as a score sheet to rate exist- 
ing or planned kitchens and assist in correction of their 
shortcomings. 

Write to Small Homes Council, University of Minois, 
Urbana, Minois. 
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A NEW ELECTRIC TYPE- 
WRITER, incorporating all 
features of the company’s 
manually operated models, 
and allowing a secretary to 
switch to this new machine 
without a transition period, 
has been announced by the 
Royal Typewriter Company. Its many features include 
four, said to be unique among electric typewriters: 
(1) keyboard positions identical with Royal’s non- 
electrical machines; (2) individually adjustable elec- 
trically controlled touch; (3) exclusive uniform key 
lever dip for maximum typing rhythm; and (4) 
“magic” automatically set margin adjustment. 

A 1950 model electric typewriter is announced by the 
Underwood Corporation. Its many features include 
keyboard controlled electric margins and adjustable 
internal cushioning for easier, more quiet operation 
and economy. 

A 1950 model electric typewriter introduced by Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., contains 10 engineering improve- 
ments. A free “Electri-conomy Test” is offered to give 
businessmen authentic data on the savings possible by 
use of electric typewriters. Requests for this test may 
be made to the local Remington Rand offices. 


HERE’S HELP IN FINDING A 

“CENTRAL” LOCATION FOR 
Here's help in finding YOUR NEW PLANT, an 18- 
aCENTRAL \ocation page illustrated booklet outlin- 
for your new plant ing the assistance available 
through the Industrial Develop- 
ment Department of the New 
York Central Railroad. The de- 
partment supplies information 
on land values, labor, markets, 
power, port facilities, living 
conditions, etc. Booklet outlines 
reasons why “547 plants in one 
year” located near their lines, and reports on a variety 
of rolling stock used by the railroad. Write to New 
York Central System, 466 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Ho help 


MEW CENTRAL SYSTEM 


FLOORS WITHOUT FLAWS— 
MODERN MAINTENANCE 
METHODS, a 10-page practical 
guide for economical and effi- 
cient care of floors in office 
buildings, institutions, schools, 
etc. The booklet covers con- 
ditioning, polishing, and main- 
tenance methods for a wide va- 
riety of floor materials—asphalt 
tile, cork, concrete, linoleum, 
magnesite, marble, rubber, terrazzo and wood. Write 
to A. C. Horn Company, Inc., Long Island City 1, New 
York. 
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Be sure you’re right BEFORE 
making financial decisions — 


FINANCIAL 
HANDBOOK 


Edited by 
JULES I. BOGEN 
with Board of 68 
Assisting Editors 


INDEXED REFERENCE 
to the whole field of 
practical finance. 3rd 
Edition, completely up- 
to-date, with latest 
changes and trends in 
financial practice. In- 
dispensable to financial 
officers, bankers, in- 
vestors, and all who 
work with them. Whatever your questions 
—on setting up or reorganizing a business, 
working with banks or government agen- 
cies, corporate financing, stock and bond 
transactions, market and commodity trad- 
ing, etc—this Handbook will help you 
handle them quickly, successfully. 1298 
pages. Flexible binding. $7.50 
@ 27 SECTIONS: Security Selling, Analysis, Mar- 
kets. Government Obligations. Financial Reports. 
Corporate Stock. Bond Financing. Credit. Bank- 
ing Procedure. Trusts. International Banking. Work- 
ing, Fixed Capital. Dividends, Surplus. Ttereer- 
porate Relations. Recapitalizations, Readjustments. 


Bankruptcy. Pensions, Profit-Sharing. Negotiable 
Instruments. Mathematics of Finance, Etc. 


Palmer and Bell's 


ACCOUNTANTS’ 
WORKING PAPERS 


Revised by RALPH S. JOHNS, CPA, 
of Haskins & Sells 
NEW 3rd EDITION of this widely-used 
guide gives content, form, requirements, 
procedures for preparing work sheets for al- 
most every kind of accounting situation. Utilizing 
251 facsimiles, it develops papers as in actual prac- 
tice, starting with basic information. Covers trial 
balance, schedules, analyses, consolidations. Illus- 
trates papers needed for preparing Federal corpora- 
tion tax returns, SEC reports. Correlated working 
papers show all needed in typical audit. Review 
section helps check quality vs. quantity, spot defi- 
ciencies. An outstanding value. 470 pages. $6.00 


ACCOUNTANTS’ REPORTS 


WILLIAM H. BELL, CPA, Haskins & Sells 
MODERN METHODS of preparing clear, ac- 
curate, informative reports — all types, 
technical and broader aspects. 4th Edition sets 
forth today’s exacting standards; importance of 
reports in internal and external business relation- 
ships. How to select, present, interpret data; 
handle nomenclature, classification, arrangement. 
91 forms (balance sheets, income statements, etc.) ; 
30 certificates; complete audit report. 390 pages. 


Examination Offer 


THE RONALD PRESS CO. 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 
SEND ME books checked. Within 5 days | 
will remit price, plus delivery, or return 


books. {We pay delivery if you remit with 
order; same return privilege. 


O Financial Handbook, Bogen....... 7.50 
C) Palmer-Bell's Working Papers, Johns 6.00 
Accountants* Reports, Bell........ 7.00 


NAME 
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Reviews of New 


Credit Regulation 


MONETARY MANAGEMENT: THE 
REGULATION OF CREDIT. By E. Sher- 
man Adams. Ronald Press, New 
York. 122 pp. $2.50. 


Here is a concise, clear, compre- 
hensive aid to a better understand- 
ing of a complicated subject that is 
of importance to everybody, espe- 
cially bankers. Dr. Adams, for many 
years an investment officer in a 
large New York City bank, is now 
a lecturer in economics at New 
York University. He has written 
frequently for BANKING, as many of 
our readers will remember. 

His book begins with a brief sur- 
vey of the evolution of credit man- 
agement in the United States; em- 
phasis is placed on the changes in 
the economic framework wherein 
controls must operate. Then Dr. 
Adams shows how the national 
economy is affected by credit con- 
ditions. 

A discussion of the types of 
monetary controls includes an an- 
alysis of the objectives and methods 
of monetary policy—methods that 
have been or might be used to reach 
the desired goals. Problems asso- 
ciated with the organization of 
credit management responsibility 
are explored. 

The author believes future 
changes in monetary policy should 
be evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary, although he warns that 
“the penalties of procrastination 
may be great.” He places monetary 
management in the category of con- 
trols which the American people will 
be likely to continue; “wise regula- 
tion of credit can make a signal con- 
tribution to economic stability.” 
Scarcely infringing upon the people’s 
freedom of choice, “it is the least 
objectionable and most needed type 
of control in a private enterprise 
economy.” Thus it seems inevitable 
that monetary controls will con- 
tinue, and “highly probable” that 
they will be expanded. 

“This,” continues Dr. Adams, 
“should not be a disheartening pros- 
pect even to those who wish to re- 
duce government controls to a mini- 
mum, for to the extent that mone- 
tary policies can be made more 


effective, other more objectionable 
types of controls can more easily 
be avoided or eliminated,” 


Bank Management Aids 


COMMERCIAL BANK MANAGEMENT, 
By Norman T. Shepherd. Bankers 
Publishing Company, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 162 pp. $3. 


Mar. SHEPHERD, comptroller of the 
Haverhill (Massachusetts) National 
Bank, suggests a number of “con- 
structive management aids” for 
small and medium-sized banks. 

Observing that “a fairly good re- 
turn on loans and investments and 
an annual profit are often considered 
satisfactory management,” the au- 
thor says this viewpoint is a detri- 
mental misconception, for today 
bank management “must have a 
knowledge of more than one phase 
of banking; it must focus more at- 
tention on such problems as per- 
sonnel, operations, costs, and public 
relations if it to have an intelligent, 
successful, and result-producing ad- 
ministration.” 

Mr. Shepherd emphasizes the need 
for a planned organization and out- 
lines a setup. He offers some prac- 
tical pointers on preparing and 
maintaining that effective manage- 
ment tool, the manual of operations. 
Advocating a personnel program for 
every bank, regardless of size, he 
suggests several points that should 
be considered in developing this aid 
to better banking. 

There are also chapters on com- 
mercial tellers, the savings, depart- 
ment, bookkeeping and proof, small 
loan operations, control of charged- 
off loans, cost accounting, auditing 
and control, and the preservation of 
records. Forms, ranging an organ- 
ization chart to a master index card 
of microfilm index numbers are 
available in 19 appendices. 


Money ABC's for Women 


Moneywise. By MARY BERKELEY 
FINKE and HELEN KNox. Putnam’s, 
New York. 292 pp. $3.50. 


Tue two women who collaborated 
in this “intelligent woman’s guide 
to everyday finance” are former 
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Books 


bankers. Mrs. Finke was loan officer 
and women’s department manager 
of the Morris Plan Bank of New 
York (now the Industrial Bank of 
Commerce) for 20 years, and for a 
similar period Miss Knox headed the 
women’s division of a Chase Na- 
tional Bank branch. More recently 
they've been writing “Family 
Money,” a department of The Ameri- 
can Magazine. 

The authors, in their introduction, 
wisely suggest that it’s time for 
women to drop the “Let-George-do- 
it” attitude toward financial affairs, 
and learn to find their own ways 
around the big world of finance, 
household and otherwise. This book 
is a handy Baedeker which de- 
scribes in friendly, simple but ac- 
curate fashion the tools and services 
which it is so easy to let George 
use: checking accounts, budgeting, 
insurance, wills, savings, invest- 
ments, borrowing, taxes, etc. 

The chapters are ‘grouped into 
three sections: everyday affairs, 
building for the future, and special 
problems such as setting up finan- 
cial statements, financing travel, 
and handling club finances. 

Although the menfolks are sup- 
posed to know about these things, 
it’s quite possible that they will be 
made moneywiser by a reading of 
this book. 


Other Books 


LASSER’S BUSINESS TAX HAND- 


BOOK. By J. K. Lasser. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. 761 pp. $5. 
The third edition of a comprehen- 
sive, year-round guide for business- 
men and business counselors con- 
tains more than 10,000 ideas for 
running a business “tax-wise.” It 
is offered as “a complete guide to 
business operation and taxes,” show- 
ing how every type of business “can 
Save tax money and add to profits.” 


THE CosT OF SOCIAL SECURITY. 
By Lewis Meriam, Karl T. Schlot- 
terbeck, and Mildred Maroney. 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C. 187 pp. $3. A survey of recom- 
mended and extant programs, the 
benefits involved, and the costs. 
The book shows how these plans 
would be paid for and analyzes the 
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mechanism for supplying the bene- 
fits. 


INVESTMENTS. By George W. Dowrie 
and Douglas R. Fuller. John Wiley 
& Sons, New York. 598 pp. $5. The 
second edition of a book that em- 
phasizes the importance of policy 
and analytical technique. Two new 
chapters have been added, one on 
the relation of taxation to invest- 
ment policy, the other on the selec- 
tion of preferred stocks. Dr. Dowrie 
is emeritus professor of finance in 
the Stanford University Graduate 
School of Business. Dr. Fuller is 
vice-president of The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago. 


BUSINESS CYCLES. By James 
Arthur Estey. Prentice-Hall, New 
York. 516 pp. $6. A study of the 
nature, causes, and effects of the 
cycle, by the professor of economics 
at Purdue University. In this second 
edition Professor Estey discounts 
the critics who say the country will 
go into a “chronic depression” after 
the postwar boom. Present high 
levels of employment and produc- 
tion, he says, “may mean that the 
economy is entering a new and ex- 
tended period of expansion, subject 
to recessions, it is true, but not by 
the prolonged periods of relatively 
low output that are the mark of a 
‘mature’ (or stagnated) economy.” 


MARKETING RESEARCH PRACTICE. 
By Donald M. Hobart. Ronald Press, 
New York. 466 pp. $5. This book, 


by the director of research for the 
Curtis Publishing Company, and 
several contributors, discusses and 
explains methods and techniques of 
marketing research, including those 
of Curtis, and presents a number of 
case studies. There is extensive ma- 
terial on industrial and consumer 
surveys, media research, and prod- 
uct research. The approach is from 
the practical rather than the theo- 
retical standpoint. Mr. Hobart is a 
past president of the American Mar- 
keting Association. 


FEDERAL LAWS AFFECTING Na- 
TIONAL BANKS. Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 448 pp. In this volume are 
provisions of the U. S. Revised 
Statutes, the Federal Reserve Act, 
Deposit Insurance Law, Emergency 
Banking Act, Bank Conservation 
Act, Banking Acts of 1933 and 1935, 
and other laws affecting the na- 
tional banking system as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1950. The previous edition 
was published in 1940. The present 
edition is not offered as a complete 
compilation, but is designed rather 
to include “those laws to which 
more frequent reference is neces- 
sary.” Wherever possible, each 
provision of law is accompanied by 
a reference to its act and amend- 
ments thereto, and its location in 
the U. S. Code. One copy has been 
sent to every national bank; extra 
copies are $2.50. 


MONTGOMERY’S FEDERAL TAXES: 
CORPORATIONS AND PARTNERSHIPS. 
1949-50. By Robert H. Montgomery, 
Conrad B. Taylor and Mark E. Rich- 
ardson. 2 vols. Ronald Press, New 
York. $20. The 950 pages in Volume 
1 of this annual cover gross income 
and deductions; Volume 2 is on 
taxes, returns and administrations 
(837 pages). The work is an anal- 
ysis of the provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code relating to the 
income taxation of corporations gen- 
erally and to the determination and 
distribution of partnership income. 


MONTGOMERY’S FEDERAL TAXES: 
ESTATES, TRUSTS AND GIFTS. 1949- 
1950. By Robert H. Montgomery, 
James O. Wynn and G. Harold Blatt- 
machr. Ronald Press, New York. 
1,122 pp. $12.50. This book sets 
forth the provisions of the IR Code 
pertaining to estate and gift taxes 
and the income taxation of dece- 
dents and estates and trusts. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. Many banks in various parts of the 
country lately have been making a renewed effort to 
see that small business is adequately supplied with 
credit. 

This usually takes the form of speeding up and sim- 
plifying arrangements whereby city banks participate 
in loans where the amount exceeds the legal limits of 
correspondent banks. . So, in a sense it is merely a case 
of repackaging a staple service long provided by city 
banks to banks in smaller centers. 

Several interesting facts have emerged from this 
new activity. One is that the ordinary credit needs 
of small business are being satisfied except where ex- 
amining policies are an obstacle. Another is that this 
marvelous piece of economic machinery we call our 
correspondent banking system is in excellent working 
order and is being steadily strengthened through cor- 
respondent meetings, letters, advertising and personal 
calls until today it has become a national asset of great 
value. 

Still a third is that any dearth of funds for small busi- 
ness is due largely to such factors as high taxes and 
over-rigid policies observed by some bank examiners. 


A Measure of Demand 


A large bank in the east recently offered aggressively 
through various media a plan for participating and co- 
operating with correspondent banks on loans to local 
business. Here is a summary of the first few weeks’ 
results: 

Ten letters received from individuals regarding the 
program (in every instance these people were referred 
back to their local bank). 

Six letters of inquiry from banks (some of these 
were from larger banks who were contemplating insti- 
tuting a similar program in their own area). 

Eleven individuals came into the bank, after reading 
of the program in the newspapers, to apply for a loan 
or to learn about how they could apply. 

Ten loan applications referred to the bank as the re- 
sult of the announcement. 

Three small business loans approved to date. 

Four small business loans turned down. 

Some typical comments from bankers in various Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts received in reply to questions 
asked recently by the Small Business Credit Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Association are as fol- 
lows: 

1st Federal Reserve District—In our experience coun- 
try banks are eager to make loans to acceptable credit 
risks in their locality and prefer to make such loans, 
when they are within their respective lending capaci- 
ties, rather than share them with their larger metro- 
politan correspondents. 

2nd—We are anxious to help meet whatever need 
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does exist. Our plan is an offer of cooperation to banks 
in all sections of the country which may, because of 
local circumstances, need additional lending capacity 
for intermediate term loans to local business concerns. 

8rd—We encourage our correspondent banks to send 
their excess loans to us without mentioning any limita- 
tion as to amount or time. Our policy envisages all 
types of commercial or business loans. 

4th—We have four officers spending most of their 
time covering our correspondent bank business through- 
out our area. These men regularly invite our customers 
to bring their excess loans to us. 

5th—We have cooperated fully with our correspon- 
dent banks in handling loans which for any reason they 
were not free to handle themselves. Over a period of 
several years there have been few, if any, instances 
known to us where one worthy of credit failed to ob- 
tain it through his local bank or its correspondent. 

6th—We have seven men in our banking and bond 
departments who periodically visit banks in this terri- 
tory, and all of them are alert to the keen competition 
for correspondent bank business. 

7th—For many years our correspondents have made 
active use of our loaning facilities. Our policy has al- 
ways been one of assisting our correspondent banks in 
credit situations. 

8th—Within the past 30 days we have approached 
all of our correspondents on participating in small 
business loans. Of some 1,000 letters sent, to date we 
have received more than 100 responses. From this 
source we have had 15 specific applications, of which 
10 have been approved. 

9th—The number of applications to participate in 
loans with correspondent banks has been at a high 
level over the past 50 years. We believe most of our 
correspondent banks make use of our loaning facilities. 

10th—We constantly stress to our country banks 
that we will participate with them in any sound loan 
because they are sometimes at a loss to know how to 
work out a satisfactory small business loan. 

11th-—We encourage our deposit banks to send to us 
their excess loans and are receiving practically daily 
a number of applications either by telephone or through 
the mail from them. 

Practically all of the reserve city banks actively 
solicit cooperation from the smaller banks along these 
lines. 

From a bank in the 12th District came this comment: 
The national bank examination provides a special sec- 
tion wherein all “loans taken for the accommodation 
of other banks” are listed and especially criticized; 
also, all loans “placed with other banks” receive simi- 
lar treatment. The effect of the department’s policy 
is to exert special pressure to prevent correspondent 
relationship from developing. 
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YOUR TELLER SAID TO ASK YOU IF 
THIS INDORSEMENT IS ALL RIGHT! 


FUL FREE BOOK! 


SEND FOR THIS HELP 


Every teller in your bank can instantly give the right answers about indorsements 


if he has studied Hammermill’s idea-book, ““Check Indorsements.” It outlines what 
the indorser’s liabilities and responsibilities are under the Negotiable Instruments Act gl 
...illustrates many types of check indorsements... explains safe and unsafe practices 


in indorsing a check. We’ll be glad to send you enough copies for all your tellers. Send coupon for 


GIVE YOUR CHECKS THE ADVANTAGES OF “THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER“ your copies today 


M Hammermill Paper Company 
Ah Lg 1501 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me FREE copies of “‘Check Indorsements” 


S A 5 ETY for my tellers. 


(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead ) 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA FOUNDED 1898 
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Any full 2-plow tractor will 
operate the ALL-CROP. 
The new Allis-Chalmers 
WD Tractor provides the 
last word in harvest control: 


1. Hydraulic Header Lift 
Control*at steering wheel. 

2. Auxiliary Hand Clutch 
for stopping tractor with- 
out interrupting power 
flow to harvester. 


* Optional — Can be operated by 
tractors having hydraulic pump. 
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SE E D can rightfully be spelled with a dollar sign this year . . . 
dollars most farmers can harvest with profit. 

The nation-wide shift toward soil-building forage farming in 1950 
will require an enormous quantity of seed. Enough grass, alfalfa, clover 
and other legume seed is needed to plant 51 million acres, replacing soil- 
depleting crops. Present seed production is scarcely half sufficient. 

The farmer needn’t be an expert or certified seed grower to harvest 
these valuable crops, as well as grains or beans, with his home-owned 
ALL-CROP harvester. Its full-width, rubber-shielded bar cylinder cush- 
ions delicate seeds to preserve germination. Quiet V-belt drives, with 
instant cylinder-speed control, oversize threshing rear, precision wind 
valves, and Air Blast Separation, enable the ALL-CROP to harvest 
over 100 different crops. They range from feathery grass seeds to 
marble-size beans. 

Immediate cash is not the only reward for an ALL-CROP harvest. 
Better still, seed crops are soil builders. The land will be mellowed and 
enriched for the future. It is good business to finance this kind of farm- 
ing . . . and the machines which make it possible. 


ALLIS-‘CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
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